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PREFACE TO NEW EDITION 

THE studv of World History has been widely neglected in 
the past, and even to-day it has hardly advanced beyond ihc 
experimental stage; it is too frequently a mere appendage, 
and not* a& it should lie, 3 groundwork for the study of all 
history. Exclusive attention to the record of one s own 
particular nation is apt to induce feelings of superiority and 
^df-righteousness, which are a barrier in the way of inter¬ 
national understandingi and which, in their extreme torm, 
find expression in such ridiculous doctrines as the Nazi theory 
of a pure German nice. *Thc historian among fob book^'* 
said the Greek writer Lucian,/should forget his nationality/ 
What is Irast and mm durable in t he world is the result til the 
accumulated and tnmtferred wisdom of many mi dons, A 
knowledge, however fragmentary, of these contributions to¬ 
wards progress* of the e vents w hich hav e caused the rise and 
fall of nations, and of the differing ways in which individual 
countries have promoted the general welfare, will help to 
ensure that international outlook without which Leagues of 
Nations and Hague Conferences have little chance to make 
headway. 

In a work such this the task 1 ■ 1” selection is necessarily 
difficult, and 1 must ther^fon." ask the pardon of those readers 
whom I may, ifuidvertently, have offended by not including, 
or by passing over lightly, events which are of special in term 
to them, 1 am conscious of no bias, apart from an attachment 
to that particular form of freedom which can only exist in 
democratic countries, but I have made an honest attempt so 
explain other forms of political Activity, and to reveal their 
good points* The lack of scientific documentary evidence 
natural Is makes it more difficult to assess the history of the 
post-war period than chat of a time which is so distant that 
it c m be examined with complete historical detachment* 
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vi PREFACE TU NEW EDITION 

The reception already given to this book encourages ilic 
wriier to believe that it lias aroused some interest not only 
in schools* for which it b primarily intended, hut aboraiotfjf 
genera] reader*, whom it may lead to a more detailed study of 
world history, I am deeply indebted to the officers of the 
Oxford University iVess and their ad\isers for suegesdons 
and advice, which havi- bten of the greatest assistance to me, 
and iur Uu chokv of il!iLstrations P 

H. A. D. 


January 1037 
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EARLY MAN 


TN the countless ages of the World’s story which preceded 
* the dawn of History, the evolution of life, both animal and 
vegetable, was profoundly affected by tremendous changes of 
temperature, whose full significance has only been realized 
within comparatively recent times. There were cold periods, 
four in all, known as Ice Ages, which were fatal to mans 
forms of life ; these were always preceded or succeeded by 
Sun Ages, when living things evolved and developed, first 
great writhing monsters who lived on banks of slime and 
fought and devoured each other, and who appear to have 
been destroyed by the intense cold of the Second Ice Age ; 
then mammal* such as horses and bears, very small at first, 
but gradually increasing in size as they became accustomed to 
their surroundings. The Ice Ages, which were not uni versal, 
either killed warmth-loving animals or caused them to migrate 
to sunnier climes, and it was the lost Ice Age which appears to 
have caused the disappearance front England of such crea¬ 
tures as the elephant , the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus. 
During this time the struggle for existence was hard and 
rigorous, and it gave man the opportunity of developing the 
brain which lias enabled him to assert Ills mastery over all 
other created tilings. 

How man originated is still very doubtful. Feasibly he is 
descended from some nutn-like ape, or it may be that lie and 
the great anthropoid apes such as the chimpanzee, the gorilla, 
and the orang-outang are all descended from a common ances¬ 
tor. The earliest evidences of the existence of creatures which 
may have been human are hints and stones roughly chipped 
and shaped so that they could be held in the hand and used 
probably as axes. At Trintl in Java, at Heidelberg in'Ger¬ 
man wand at Piltdo wn in Sussex there have been found certain 
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remains—in one case the top of a skull, some teeth, and a thigh¬ 
bone ; in another a jawbone; anti in the lliltd s smasht J skull 
with a very interesting jaw—which nuiy have lie lunged to an- 
cesium of nun, The 1 L-idclherg and the PUldowu remains 
probably belong totht warm pent Kibe fore the Fourth tee Age. 
With the Former were also found remains of rhinoceroses, 
elephants, lions, and other warmth-loving animals, evidently 
a time of great forests and moist climates. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, there was a eouliug of j lie temperature and then some 
great disturbance in Southern Europe, resulting in the 
Mediterranean becomings sea instead of two lakes and in the 
separation of Africa and Europe, and so it was no lunger 
possible for animals to wander as they pleased fmm Europe 
to Africa or for the hunters to follow them ; consequent]y tits 
men and animals of the two continents would tend to become 
differentiated. In the grave! and sand-beds of the livers 
Marne and Somme in France many of the rough flint imple¬ 
ments used by these early hunters have been discovered. At 
Chellcfi-sur-Marne so many tools have been found that any 
resembling them arc called Chellcan, Here there was pro¬ 
bably a flint industry ; there was another at St. Adieu! on 
the Somme.ncar Amiens, where much better tools were made. 
The stone axes of the Achctdcait workers (who love given 
their name to the cool period which followed the warm 
Chcliean period) had mate even edges, and flint knives and 
into and a primitive hammer were also made, it is probable 
that they bartered thrir wares for the fruits of the diasc, and 
so were Spared the necessity of hunting tor their food. 

As the climate grew colder and wetter, men began to live 
in caves, which did nor, however, mean an end of wandering. 
When the days became warmer and herds of bison and wild 
ox Cime to graze on the fresh grass, the cures would be de¬ 
serted until the snow and ice returned once more. We owe our 
knowledge of what these cave dwellers looked like primarily 
to the discovery of a skeleton at Neanderthal, near Dussel- 
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dori in Germany, Human be mgs of thifi type lived probably 
ahem fifty thousand years ago ; and careful examination of 
their remains seems to establish the facts that they stooped, 
had no chins* a nd may ha ve been incapable of speech- Their 
eaves were warm and fairly comfortable, for die Neandcr- 
thalers were probably acquainted With the use of fire* which 
they may have got by striking iron pyrites with Hints among 
dry leaves. Fires were very useful to keep wild animals— 
lirms* bears, and hyenas—way, and it was probably the work 
of the women and children to see that they were kept alight 
and replenished with fuel when necessary. 

The Neanderthal men bad very simple, but often beautifully 
made, weapons of Hint or wood which they used for hunting 
the smaller ammali. 1 They aba ate the tiesh of the big beasts* 
whenever they had the opportunity. They may have followed 
wounded animals* or killed them vflvtn at a disadvantage, 
when bogged or when in d ifpCU I ties at aw k ward river crossings. 
It was very necessary for these men to live near streams, for 
they had no pots or vessels in which to Carry water. Their 
doilies const sled of dried skins, Their food was very much 
varied in character—fish {which they caught with the hand 
alone}* flesh* fowl, and the fruits of the earth such as nuts* 
emb-app Its* pears f die rries* sloes j watercress * a n d fungi. 111 ry 
lived together In Intle groups, and the head of each group w as 
hetjd for just as long as he remained the strongest man within 
it. As he grew older and as his energy abated, some younger 
tmn might dispute his authority, kill him* and succeed to fils 
p&itinn—a practice which is still quite common in thcaismul 
world. When ihe Dutch discovered Tasmania in T&42 they 
found a people little more advanced Ilian duise early Pakeu- 
Lrrhic men. The Tasrniiixiun& wore no dodiing ; they had not 

1 Thar rniplamemTi inrpmwJ in TjUfllity fta tinre went an In a 

ifATT ini*resiin£ ftkdcicm ot d NaoJmiul min * fottiuJ in diif avr of 
Le Moiuiio? 10 Souih^rn France, and near lum an csiremely weU-mGde 
atone *w_ 
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teamed how to build a roofed hut; they could not make bows 
anti arrows ; they did not know how to fish ; they had no 
horses, cows, sheep, or dogs ; and they had no idea of pottery 
or m f sowing ?ccd or raismg crops. Rut they cooked their 
meat * they had very wooden spear? tippetj with sterner, 
which they threw with great accuracy ; they were very dex¬ 
terous in weaving cups and baskets from bark fibre; and 
they had a simple language with words to express their posses¬ 
sions and what they did dny by day. Their backward con¬ 
dition was due to their isolation from the rest of 'the human 
race. They had no stimulating competition, no examples to 
urge them any farther along the road of progress. 

The Neanderthal type of man prevailed in Europe for 
about twenty-five thousand years. Then, about twenty-five 
thousand years ago, a new type appeared. It originated in 
North Africa or Southern Asia or perhaps in lands now sub* 
merged licneuih the waters of the Mediterranean Sea. Pro* 
hahly these men came into Europe as the oil mate again became 
mnre temperate and the food and plants to which they were 
accustomed spread there. They seem to have been of two 
Muds \ the Cro-Magnon type, so called because remains of 
them were first found in the grotto of Cro-Magnon in 
France, and the Grimaldi type, of whom skeleton* were 
found in the cave of Grimaldi near Men tone- It is possible 
that there were types intermediate between them and the 
Neandertbalers. One such type appears to be represented 
by the skull found at Broken tlill, Rhodesia, in the summer of 
1921- The brain is more highly developed than that of the 
Neanderthal type, the teeth and bones are quite human, and 
the creature whom it represents was alii tost certainly able to 
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6 EARLY MAN 

walk without a scoop. His face, however, must have been 
ape-like in appearance- The Cro-Magnon and the Grimaldi 
men trunk a much higher stage tn tlir evolution of the human 
race ; they were men in every sense of the word ; they were 
mt grotesque or bizarre in appearance ; they were certainly 
savages, hut ravages of a high order. 

The Cro-Magnons were tall, with broad faces, prominent 
noses, and good brains: the Grimaldi men,of wham \vc know 
very little s seem to have been negroids. Neither race appears 
to have had anything to do with the Neandertbilers beyond 
dispossessing litem uf their caves and probably exterminating 
them. Both types—Cro-Magnon ami Grimaldi—may have 
lived in rile world at the some time, and both belong to what 
h blown the Liier Bahudilhic Age, During this period 
men used improved dim weapons, and, as time went on, im¬ 
plements of bone as well—harpoons, spear-heads, and very 
fine needles. They were great hunters and lived much in the 
open ah, They appear to have hunted die mammoth and the 
horse well a* the reindeer and the bison. Horse was quite 
a favourite iinide of food among them, and it is possible that 
they also domesticated this auinuil ; it is almost certain tint 
they did not domesticate dogs. They were capable artists, in¬ 
creasing in skill os the centuries passed ; they drew on bones 
and antlm, and on the walls of caves and ; they em¬ 
ployed colours, black, brown, red, yellow, and whiter, and 
some of their work is astonishingly good, such is rim found 
by M. Santuula in 1879 in she taw- of Aim n dr a in Northern 
Spain. M Sanlunh really scarciting fur Hints. Ilk little 
daughter, who vra$ with him, getting tired of watching Iter 
father, had wandered awny t and he, apparently, did not notice 
her absence until he heard her call 1 Toros, Toros 1 (Hulls, 
Bulk). He found her standing in a cave and pointing to a 
roof w hich was covered w ith coloured drawings or painting* 
of bulls„ horses, deer, and wild boats, some of them lih^ 
and all ofMiem remarkably realistic, Examples of Palaeolithic 
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drawings and paintings hive frequently been found a good 
distance tmide [lit- caves, for the artists possessed bmps in 
wliidi they burned some kind of fat. They also made small 
statu cites of ivory or soapstone. But no pottery of this period 
has been discovered ; there were no building of any kind, 
possibly not even tents ; and the art of cultivating the soil 
was unknown. 

'Hie Cro-Magnon type of human beings lived in Europe 
probably for about fifteen thousand years, and it is usual to 
distinguish different varieties of them and to name them after 
places where important remains have been found. Thus the 
Aurigtiacians. who lived twenty-five to thirty thousand yean 
ago. are so tailed after the cave of Aur^gnacon a spur of the 
Pyrenees, where seventeen persons had been buried \ the 
botutreans after Solutre, near the River Sadne. where thev 
had a great open-air camp, and w here in addition to the bones 
of human [icings the remains of a very large number of wild 
horses which they hunted for food have been found ; and rise 
Magdalcnians after the rock shelter of La Madeleine, where 
some of them lived. The Aurignacians were skilled artists 
and engravers who adorned the walls of their cares. The 
Solutions had no great artistic talent, but they were very 
skilful in making spear heads. They were warriors whose 
domination does not appear to have lasted very long- The 
Magdafeniatis were inferior as tool-makers to the Solutteans. 
although they were the first to invent harpoons made of bone. 
They probably made their first appearance m Western Europe 
ahuur ifrooo a..c <T aud daring the six or seven thousand y*f[tn 
covered by this period there were changes of temperature 
which had important results. At first it was very cold: care* 
dwelling became essential; and the artists among them 
relieved the monotony of existence by paintings which still 
excite wotuler and admiration. Then followed a time of 
icy winds and dust storms, and after tliat a period of tem¬ 
perate climate when Arctic animals migrated; and the Europe 
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that we know, a Europe of extremes neither of heat nor of 
CoM. came into lieing. Tlte Magdalcniiwiu were ihc must shil- 
fuJ of the Palaeolithic artists. The wonderful paintings in the 
cave of AStamii a were dime by them. They were engravers as 
well as painters, and on the rock shelter nf Cap Blanc they 
executed a remarkable frieze of horses. Six horses, each 
about seven feet long, arc can ed our of the limestone. There 
arc many other caves in this region of Southern France and 
Northern Spam, loll of wonderful engravings and fascinating 
paintings, ail testifying to the high degree of skill to which the 
Magdalenian artists laid auaiued. 

Tin s: ace disappeared almost as mysteriously as it had come. 
It may be that i: intermixed with the not!: and women of the 
next great age—die Neolithic or New Stone Age, which pro¬ 
ha My began about ten thousand years ago in Europe, and 
muchearlier in i lie parts of Asia or Africa whence* the Neolithic 
nitiu came when the open steppes of Europe became wooded 
and (he whole landscape took on c more modem appearance. 
I’lie Neolithic Age is characterized by the manufacture and 
use of pi lishtd stone implements, in particular the stone axe, 
which was furnished with a wooden haft ; the licginnings of 
agriculture, pottery, and proper cooking ; plaiting and weav¬ 
ing ; and the dumestication of animals. In course of time 
gold was discovered, then 1 about six nr f-tveti thousand years 
ago) copper, and later on tin, bronze, and iron. Neolithic 
men art the direct ancestors nf mixicm [mu. and .1 fair amount 
is tinman concerning their habits and mode of life. They 
biirii-d some of their dead with distinction and constructed 
great heaps of earth over them. They also built monuments 
known as dolmens,which in their simplest forms consisted of 
at least three erect unhewn stones supporting a large iluttish 
sione. These may have marked the graves of people of 
importance, or, jn their most elaborate forms, as at Stonehenge 
in Wiltshire and at tarnac in Brittany, they may have been 
temples. . 
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Sum c tribe fir tribes belonging to die Neolithic cmfizatjon 
Settled in Sv. itzcrbnd. where the> constructed peculiar kinds 
of villager known as hkc tillages, constructions of hits cm 
timber platforms supported by piles driven into the 1 id of a 
kite. One such dwelling-place was discovered in 1854 w hen 
3 particularly dry winter caused the water-level of the lake to 
be remarkably low* ami the foundations of the village were 
revealed. Invt&tigafirms followed, and di senverics were made 
of a great number of ertemib and ornaments of wood, sronc* 
and bone 1 remains of fusKJ ; pieces of net; and garments. 
Lake villages still exist as the homes of living people in New 
Guinea, and on the rivers Amazon and Oritic^.o in Huuth 
America, 

Neolithic men dressed chiefly in skins, but they also made 
a rough kind of linen. They seem to have been inferior to the 
Liter Palaeolithic men in artistic skill. They killed sod ate 
deer, wild boar, and probably fox, but not horse. T hey did 
not cat hare, probably because they feared that if they did 
m the timidity of that animal would be ctitmnumcaL'd to 
themselves* Their agricuhurat methods were crude: phnigbit 
ami hoes Were made of wood : wheat and barley were culti¬ 
vated, bm not o^ts and rye. They had a knowledge of sowing 
and reaping, and it may have come to them original[y from 
their practice of burying wild grain with their dead. Tliev 
taught fish by hooting or liarpourting thcm r Towards the 
close oi the age they may have practised some primitive form 
of barter, which vv^uld be greatly helped by the discovery of 
metals. 

I hc Neolithic culture, like those which preceded it, did not 
cud simultaneously in all parts of the world 1 the use of metal, 
which is usually regarded as the harbinger of historic tunc*, 
cime at widely JitTcrcnt rimes in different places, In Poly¬ 
nesia it did not come until the eighteenth century a.lk The 
oldest me fa I tools were made of pure Copper , then came 
bronze Jpols, and after them tools made of iron. In most 
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countries tiro New Stone Age was succeeded by a Bronze Age* 
theii by m Iron Age, and then, after a considerable lapse of 
rime, by the discovery of tenting; but in Egypt and Babylonia 
writing came before the discovery of iron. Probably writing, 
which is a way of expressing ideas. was a natural development 
of the arts of painting, sculpture, and engraving, which arc 
way's of expressing objects. The fact that picture-writing was 
the earliest form of writing seems to support this conclusion. 

Primitive men had some conception of religion* Sun- 
worship was probably the predominant idea* and Stonehenge 
may be the ruins of a great temple dedicated to the worship of 
the sun-goth Human sacrilices were offered to propitiate the 
angry dritv\ to secure good harvests, to avert cir end pesti¬ 
lence f aad to celebrate victory over enemies in war. Another 
factor in primitive religion was ancestor worahtp* The in¬ 
fluence of the bead of the family did not end at death : to 
avoid hk wrath it was necessary to propitiate him afterwj rds, 
Sometimes it was considered sufficient merely to preserve 
his spear or other possessions and taboo their use or perhaps 
even contact with them. H. G* Wells has a graphic paragraph 
in which he vLsu-jhzra the reltgious life of England three or 
four thousand years ago before the coming of civilizatkm. and 
the alternating feelings of fear* awe* mystery, md oven cheer¬ 
ful ness which primitive religion invoked t 

* Away beyond the dawn of history, 3,300 or 4,000 years ago, 
rmc think* of the Wiltshire uplands in c lie twilight of a iiiid summer 
day's fnoming. The torches pale in the growing light. One has 
a dim apprehension of a procession through the avenue of stun*, 
of prirsts, perhaps fantastically dressed with akira and hams and 
hurrihle painted masks—not ihc robed and iicardtd dignitaries cur 
ait tats rep resent the Dmids to have been of chiefs in skins adorned 
with necklaces of teeth and bearing spears and axes* their great 
holds of hair held up with pins of banc, of women in skins cr flaxen 
robes, of a great peering crowd of shock-headed men and nuked 
children. They have assembled from many dimnt places ; the 
ground ^etweca the avenues and Silbury Hill is da tied with their 
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encamproems. A certain ftfitivc ckrixfulnes* prevails. Arul 
amidst the throng march tht tpprdratcii victim*, iuhinissivr k 
helpless. 5tarmj? toward* lire distant amokiog altar at which they 
are ro die —-that the harvests may be good and the tribe increase , 1 * 

The men of the Old Stone Age, even the artistic 
and highly developed Cro-Magnons, were not wLit we 
should call civilized. They were barbarians, but splendid 
barbarians. So too were Neolithic men, who, however, 
made a great step towards civilization by the practice of a 
form of agriculture, which tended toward* sorted habits of 
life, in the Old Stone Age nomadic customs prevailed. 
Men were hunters, and therefore wanderers. Comparative I v 
few- must have roamed over, and in a sense inhabited, vast 
tracts of territory, jujt as, to-day, Labrador, which L. higger 
than France, is inhibited by a few thousand Indians, who 
follow one great herd of caribou as il wanders north and then 
south again in search of food. Tlic wanderings of primitive 
man would make lies diHcreiitiatinn into groups or peoples 
practically impossible. This is confirmed by the fact that 
Palaeolithic remains, whether found in Somaliland, on the 
banks of the Kile, or in the drift deposits of the Seine or die 
Thames, are astonishingly similar. 

Civilization implies settlement in definite territories, die 
building of cities, the evolution of ordered methods of 
government, die development of trade and commerce, and 
a capacity for progress which is unrestricted. The absence of 
writing mil of ships were two things which made it impossible 
for the men of the Stone Ages to progress beyond a certain 
point; but while the inhabitants of Europe were still labouring 
under these disadvantages, in other parts of dm world men 
had actually evolved civilizations which, in some respect.-,, 
are not inferior to the finest civilization* of modern times! 
Tile earliest civilizations were those which sprang up in 
Lgypt, baby Ionia, China, India, and Crete, and of these the 

• * Ouihnt t/ History, Chip. XII. 
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Pgypttar iand the Babylonian apjvar t r< be flic<ilttesf. ll is nut 
as yet at all certain which preceded the other, and the pro¬ 
blem of the extent to which one ancient civilization affected 
another also awaits solution, ll is possible that they were all 
indigenous and grew up out of tlieir own roots. 
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PROFESSOR FUNDERS PETRIE considers that 
* Egyptian civilization is if ohl as 10000 n.c., and that 
even at this remote period of the world’s history the Egyptians 
Ivad well-made pottery modelled hr hand, fine flint work, 
a little copper, but m weaving. The earliest governments 
were probably city-states. These eventually combined to 
form two kingdoms—one comprising the Nile Delta known as 
Lower Egypt, the oilier to the sooth known as Upper Egypt. 
The kingdoms were united by Menes, trim succeeded to the 
southern state and conquered the northern, probably about 
3400a.c,,although some authorities put it very much earlier.* 
With Mencs begins the dynastic period uf Egyptian history. 
He was the first king of the first dynasty, and when Alexander 
the Great added Egypt to his dominions in 332 b.c. it was the 
thirty-lust dynasty which came to an end 

From very early times, thousands of years, before Mencs, 
the Egyptians believed in a future hie. Valuable property was 
placed with the dead, including grain and linen. Tltcsc dis¬ 
coveries are believed to indicate that Egypt was the country 
from which the first grain and flax came to Europe about six 
thousand years ago. In Egypt, too, the earliest taxes may 
have originated, in the form of measures of flax or grain 
which the peasants paid to their chieftains, who controlled 
tlic irrigation trenches by means of which Nile water was 

■ e.fi. Di. Fluuten Petns ami t >t. \Valii» fiulj*. , 
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sprat J over flic country during the animal overflowing of the 
river. If the pooxni refused to pay his tas t the chieftain 
wo Liiii stop h is supply of wa ter t and a failure of hh crops would 
be the result. 

¥ Fhe river Nile has in all ages been the source of the life 
and prosperity of the people of Egypt. In the early Dynastic 
period they had no knowledge ui whence it came and they 
spoke of it as surrounding the whole earth* The Nile-god 
was regarded as a particularly potent ddtv, Some idea uf 
the respect in which the Egyptians held him may be gathered 
from a Hymn to the N ile preserved on papyrus in the British 
Museum t 

1 Homage ns thee, O Hop[ (the river Nile or the rif£r-gud) t thou 
appeared I in this bud, and thou earnest in peace to make Egypt 
to live. Thou wateresi the fields which (U (the 5un-godj hath 
created p rhriu gives? life umo sill anirnak, and as ihou descendest on 
thy way from heaven thou makest the land to drink without ceasing. 
Thou art the friend of bread and drink, thou gime strength 
lo Uit grain and maktst it to increase, and thmi filter every place 
of work with work,,. . Thun art the lord of fish ., * thou art the 
creator of barley, anti thou tttakest the temples to endure lor 
milhona of years,., . Thou art the lord of ihc pouf and needy, Ef 
thuti wert overthrown in the heavens. tlic ginls would fall upon 
their faces and men would perish. When thou appeartat ujjori 
the earth, shouts of joy rise up and all people are glad 1 every 
man of might recencth food, and every tooth is provided with 
meat, „ „ „ Thou ftltet ike store houses, thou makes t the granaries 
10 overflow, and thou hast regard lo the condition of die poor and 
needy* Thou makes*! herbs and grain to grow that the desires of 
sU may be satisfied, and thou art not impoverished thereby ,* 1 

It b possible that the art of writing originated in Egypt, 
The earliest form of writing was picture writing such as is 
still to be found among some uncivilized communities, e* g* 
the Indians of Alaska, Titus an Indian of Alaska, if he w tshed 

1 A Guide Id the E.£yp;uiff C&iUetiam in th4 BriiUh pp. n 
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semi a message that hr was starring, would carve on a piece 
of wood a Jig li ne with empty hands hanging downward* to 
denote dejection, and another figure pointing to ,1 tent with 
our hand and to Iris mouth with die other to convey the roll 
meaning. The ancient Egyptians advanced far beyond this 
Cumbrous and very imperfect method, and. at foist five or six 
thousand years ago, possibly much earlier, had invented for 
themselves an alphabet, the earliest known alphabet, con¬ 
sisting of twenty-four signs. They also had pens, inks, and 
pajier (papyrus), and it is to them lluit the modem world is 
primarily indebted for these moat necessary devices. 





Kiainpte of ths_fcnrUsh wp*d ' lake * written in Egyptian liirmslyphie 
r burnt irp. Hm iinr iip it the £ gentian Jtftte? i)w «rcond the iciwi 
K. The clirtc Wiiy ftnea ire iJie dtletimiume lot w-iier, shuwinu ihfli 
‘ like', II meant, tod not 1 JuoJc ' or * tike \ The Egyptian* hud no tvwel 
•IgtUL 

Writing materials consisted of papyrus, palette, reed pens, 
ink, and inkpot. Papyrus was made from die stem of the 
papyrus plant, a kind of reed which grew in marshes ami 
pool* near the Mile. It is no longer cultivated m Egypt, but 
ia found in the Soudan, where it grows to a height of twenty 
to twenty-five feet and has very thick stems. The method of 
making papyrus was as follows * the stems were cut into thin 
Strips and laid side by side perpendicularly: upon these 
another series of strips was laid horizontally : a thin solo firm 
0! gum or paste was then run in between them, after which 
tile sheet was pressed and dried. By joining a number of such 
sheets together roils of great length could be nude : one 
mil m the British Museum is 135 feet long and 17 inches 
vvide. The palette was a rectangular piece of wood, eight to 
sixteen inches long and two to three inches broad, at one end 
of winch were 3 n urn tier of circular or oval hollows to hold 
ink or paint, while down the middle was a grin we to hold 
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writing rcctis, These wenc about ten indies long ami from 
one-sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch in diameter. I nk was 
made by thickening water with gum and then mixing cer¬ 
tain mineral or vegetable substances with it. Inkpots were 
usually made of porcelain. 

There is a theory that Egypt was the country where the 
Age of Metal daw ned. Some Egyptian banking his camp fire 
with copper ore in ihc peninsula of Sinai, as he stirred the 
embers neil morning may letvediscovered globules af bright 
copper and thus stumbled upon a most important discovery. 
Before the age of metal the Egyptians built the tombs of their 
kings from mm-baked brick, but with the manufacture of 
copper tools it became possible to cut square L»]> ickn oflime- 
sffiue, and line the burial chambers of kings with them instead 
of with bricks. The earliest surviving example of stone 
masonry is a terraced building* sometimes called a step- 
pyramid, erected as a tomb for Zwer, who was ruler of Egypt 
somewhere about ycco B.c. The architect's name was 1 m- 
hutep ‘ he was also famed as a physician and wise man. A 
century nr so later, the art of building bad progressed to such 
an extent dint the Great Pyramid of Gizeh was being con¬ 
structed fur the i’imrauh Khut'u or Cheops, ft is a suliii nms 
nf masonry covering thirteen acres and containing a.joe r MO 
blocks of limestone each weighing on an average two and a 
half tons. The building was 481 feet high audits aides at the 
base measure 755 feet. According tu one story, which is 
quite credible, a hundred thousand men worked at it for 
twenty years. 1 It is obvious that the ruler for whom it was 
constructed was 3 man of eminence, enjoying the assistance 
of a great body of officials. The palace uf this king and the 

1 It l>eoti uaunl To repi:d Khufa 4 tyrant vrfiotc pvnrrtkl wg) 
the ivorli of ilavo or of workmen TojUng under kkviih PuditfEmi. Somr 
however* hold the view that he mt a yiasi benriVotor to 
hi- Aubjtx t*. sivjqg ibr peuants wwli In da cm she Grrtt PythmiM during 
the montht when the unimuj omfcns£D$ of ilit Nile mu tie 
wtirs imjGsMfole. 
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vUfrs and office; of the offldatf which grew up around ma Jc 
up the royni city of Memphis, she capital of Egypt; the city 
lm long since vanished, for it W 3 £ built of Sun-baked brick 
and \v i'mvitE - Thecity nf the dcad^-the pyramids of the Plur*v ihs 
and the smaller tomb* of relatives and Ij older* of g:ike wag 
of stone and Ills therefore proved more durable So it ia 
that from the summit of the Great Pyramid a wonderful view 
can he obtained of a line of pyramids stretching southwards 
far as the eye can see. Each pyramid za the turtih nf a 
king and bears witness to an epoch in Egyptian history known 
the Pyramid A*je t which lasted from about 3.0D0 six. to 
about 2500 fax* These remarkable structures I citify to the 
Egyptian belief in a life after death, and the belief that in 
order to obtain this life it w.13 necessary to preserve the body 
from deamiclion. Hence amsc the practice of embalming 
and the erection of pyramids and other tombs in which the 
dead body could !>e sheltered. 

The tombs which cluster thickly around the pyramids 
of Gizeh are a storehouse of tnformntimi about the lives of 
the Egyptians of the Pyramid Age, nearly five thousand years 
auu. Each tomb contains a chapel chamber in addition to the 
chamber below the ground where the mummy was laid. In 
this eftapci-chamber food and drink were left daily by the 
relatives of the dead mun T who wsa lidievod to lie able to 
return for them ; tike walls were covered from floor to ceiling 
with ht-atiE ifully painted pictures of life on the estate which 
had once belonged to the occupant of the tomb. These 
pienmsgive us a vivid idea of the degree of civilization which 
the Egyptians had attained at a time when Europeans luJ nut 
advanced beyond die E^do* village stage. They tell uf rbat in 
Egypt at this period there were cunning smiths ; patters 
made vessels of great beauty ; gliiss workers ] weavers uf 
fine linen stuffs ; makers of tapestry ; goldsmith* whose 
wort b hardly surpassed hy that of the btsit goldsmiths and 
jcwcllert of the present tby : cabinet-makers who made 
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chairs and couches for the king arid rich people, much of It 
very beautiful, overlaid with gold and silver, in bid with 
ivory and ebony,and upholstered with soft leathern cushions; 
and musicians «hn played upon the harp, pipe, or lute. The 
house* of the Egyptian nobles of this time were apparently 
much mote beautiful than modem houses, and to each of 
them was attached a large garden where the lotus bloomed 
luxuriantly, and where the nobleman could enjoy his leisure 
with his family and friends, playing draughts or listening to 
music, while the women danced and the children amused 
themselves by splashing about in the fish pools, or by playing 
ball, or by teasing a Lime monkey. Egypt was obviously a 
prosperous and affluent country enjoying a remarkable degree 
of culture. Many other things testify to this fact, Ships had 
been invented and trading expeditions were Undertaken across 
the Mediterranean as far as Phoenicia, In addition, the 
Pharaohs were in the habit of sending caravans of donkeys 
(horses were apparently unknown) far up die Nile into the 
Loudon to deal with the black people of die south and bring 
Iwd: ebony, ivory, ostricli4< Mtheri, anil fragrant gums. 

The an of sculpture was very highly developed. The 
portrait sculptor was the greatest artist of the age. His statues 
were carved in wood or stone and the eves inlaid with rock- 
crystal, No age has produced mart life-like portraits. The 
most famous of them, the largest portrait ever wrought,, is die 
Great Sphinx, representing the head of a matt upon the body 
of .1 lion. It lias been suggested that the head is that of 
Kiwi re or Chephrcn, the king who built the second pyramid 
■ 'I Gizch, hm tnis h doubtful. The figure is about 160 feet 
long and about 70 fee! high ; the head is 33 feet long from 
crown to chin, and the face 13 feet S indies wide. Further 
examples of Egyptian sculpture were to lie seen in the temples 
erected just outside the pyramids; granite piSLirs and colon¬ 
nades, halls of much beauty, and superb statues of the 
kings to whom the temples were memorials. There was no 
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chapel-chamber in n pyramid, merely a mummy-chamber 
at the eml of a long passage. The place of the chapel- 
chamber w m taken by tile temple. To this tin- usual funerary 
gifts were brought, and ttsw.ilIs were adorned with a pictorial 
record of the achievements of the king whose mummy by 
within the pyramid. 

The Pharaohs of t he Pyramid Age were absolute rnonnicha: 
ihcfe tain he little doubt tliat the majority of the Egyptians 
lived in a state of serfdom, and that they regarded their king 
us the owner of both their souls and bodies. I le was the es¬ 
sence of GihJ in human forth upon earth, and in the Other 
World his power was held to he equal to that of the great gods 
of the dead. With the dose of the age there comes a change. 
There are long periods of confusion and anarchy ; weak 
kings ascend the throne t some of them fail utterly to main¬ 
tain their positions (the Seventh Egyptian Dynasty contained 
seventy king? who reigned for seventy days); temples arc 
rubbed, and works of art destroyed ; and the country is split 
up once more into a number of small states or districts. In 
other words a sort of feudal system prevails in which the 
allegiance of the (.Teat lords to the king is little better than 
nominal. This period lasted apparently for several centuries 
until one of the nobles succeeded in founding a new d) nasty 
(the Eleventh, about 2ibo SC.) with the City of Thebes (about 
430 miles irem Alcmphis) as its capital. This dynasty and 
that Which succeeded it gradually asserted their authority 
over the whole of Egypt, and in course of time, with ihe in¬ 
crease of the power of the royal officials. the power of the 
feudal lords was almost reduced to nothing. The return -.1 
order and efficient govenunent was followed by another burst 
ot prosperity. The boundaries of Egypt were «\tended forty 
miles above the Second Cataract of the Nile, ant! an attempt 
was made to conquer Svria. The rise of the NUc was regularly 
recorded, and huge earthen dikes and basins constructed to 
store wafer from the river fur irrigation purposes. Every' few 
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years a census was taken for purposes of taxation ; some of 
these census lists have survived. The Pharauhs had by this 
time a small licet which coasted along the Mediterranean and 
tiirough the Aegean archipelago. A canal connected the 
north end of the Red Sea with the nearest branch of the Nile 
in the Eastern Delta where the river divides into many mouths. 
Thus the Mediterranean and the Red Sea were connected, and 
the Sues Canal had a predecessor over four thousand years 
ago. 

But probably the must striking advance of the age was in 
literature. There a cre rolls on a great variety of subjects i 
science, mathematics, medicine, history, theology, and even 
Return, One story known as ' The Tale of Sinuhe 1 became 
si» popular that it was even written on shards, or flugi of 
stout, to he plated in tombs for the entertainment of the 
dead. It was also customary to write texts or directions on 
lltc insides of coffins for the benefit of the soul of the dead 
man. so that he would know how to deal with the demons 
and icrj'tciits whom lie would meet oti his journey to the 
(J tlier \\ or Id. These directions formed the nucleus of what 
in lilt Imperial Age became * The Huok of tile Dead ", the 
most famous of all the Egyptian noils. Some of the re¬ 
cipes prescribed nn the medical rolls arc Still efficacious, 
others represent diseases as the work of demons. One of the 
medicines men tinned is castor oil. Another interesting roll 
of the period is one which sets forth the sufferings of the 
poor, appeals fur justice to the lower orders of society, and 
speaks .jj an ideal time in the future when some rightenue 
rtilcr, 'a Saviour who skill he the Shepherd of all his 
people/ shall bring in justice and happiness for alt. This 
may have influenced the Hebrew prophets in their proc-Iaina¬ 
tion of the coming of it Messiah who should be the Deliverer 
of his people* 

The penod of Egyptian history between ihe end of the 
Twelfth and the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty j 3 ,me 


THE TEMPLE OF KARNAK *9 

of which our knowledge i* confused and somewhat contra* 
dictory. Ry some authorities it is considered to cover over 
five hundred years ; 0 tiers think it less than two hundred. 
F«r a considerable jnrt of it Egypt was ruled by S entfhc in* 
voders. known as flyksos or Shepherd ivings, Fite Hebrew? 
probably entered Egypt with them, as allies, and one of these 
kings may be the Pharaoh of the Oppression. 1 hvy ruled 
from some city in the Delta, but for how long is uncertain. 
They gradually adopted the tnnnner* and customs of Lhc 
Egyptians, and eventually the titles of the old Pharaohs, and 
became to all intents md purposes Egyptian kings. 1 he 
11 vksos rule was not confined tn Egypt; it almost certainly 
embraced 55% ria ms well. Tlieir adoption of Egyptian vulture 
was not an munired blossuig for them, Tor they never sretn 
t.i have assimilated it properly; consequently their power 
slowly decayed, their kingdom broke up into petty states, and 
■Jlvebei, the largest of them, ttt length became powerful 
enough to overthrow the Hy !•.<• 'S dnininafioh 1 about ic-So b.c.) 
and found the Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty, inaugurating 
what is known as the imperial age ol Egyptian history, which 
UiEcd fur about four hundred and fifty years, 

Or:e of our chief sources uf information for this period is 
the great Temple of Knmak. which made Thebes one of the 
most magnificent of the cities of antiquity. The walls of the 
temple are covered with enormous sculptures in relief pictur¬ 
ing the wars uf the Pharaohs C-f tin: pcii.^E Hsey arc to be 
se*n in their chariots with the enemy scattered and pros¬ 
trate before their plunging hordes. Roth the chariot am! 
hnrsc bad brui imported into Egypt from Asia during the 
i lykso# period. The Pharaohs of the Empire wt re great 
generals with standing armies chiefly composed of archers and 
charioteers. Their territories extended from the Euphrates 
i n Asia to the Fmiith Catsrairt of 1 be \"' lc in Afrtca. Qncof 
them, Thothmcs MI, ruled fur about fifty years, beginning 
«buut 1500 u.c, He was a great conqueror—the Napoleon 
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of Ancient Egypt- and the successful issue of [its cumpaign* 
in the Seudjm and in laiesrine, Syria, and other parti of 
Western Asia enabled I ism to be a generous friend «f the 
priesthood and a great h nil dec, lie added considerably to 
the Temple of Kam.ik and tlmuimvieJ granite obelisks in 
Thebes, Hdiopilfe, and otter places. Otic of these iu>w 
stands on die Thames Embankment and t> known us t h-o- 
patftl’s Needle, The fleet 0) ilmthmes HI was only i little 
less efficient than his unny j it carried Iris power to the 
Aegean, and one of Ida generals become governor of the 
Aegean Islands. For about ten years of bis reign Tbnihmcs 
ruled In association with hH aunt Hafc&cpsei, the first great 
queen in history-; die is commemorated by a huge obetink, 
a shaft at granite in a single piece nearly ,i hundred feet 
higli just behind the great hail of. the Temple of Karoak. 
Alter her death, Thotluues caused this obelisk to be hidden 
from sight by a great wall of masonry, lest the world might 
behold traces of the hated rule of a imman. 

The Temple of Karnak took nearly two thousand years to 
complete and it is nearly a quarter of a mile long. '! lie oldest 
parts were built during the feudal age and the newest—the 
front wall—bv the Ptolemies, the Greek kings nf Egypt. 
Practically everything which makes the temple lamous be¬ 
longs to the period of the imperial l'haranhs : the obelisk ot 
Queen Hatshepset ; the avenue of sphinges lending from die 
temple to the Nile ; and above all the great Hall of Columns. 

feet Wide and 170 :eel bug, covering .1 floor are.; equal 
to that of the cathedra I nf Notre-1 tame in Paris, unii this it only 
a single room <>f ihr irtnplc* In the I Tall of Columns tilers are 
136 columns in sixteen rows. 'Hie twelve centre columns 
are each 71) feet high, ami on the tup of the capita! of each 
a hundred men can stand at once. 

The temples of Thebes were once bright with colour ; vast 
battle-scenes were painted on their wall o and they shone with 
gold uqd silver in many parts. The colours have disappeared 
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.slid the temples are in mins, but quite enough remains to 
give the mobt unimaginative * vivid idea of tlie magnificence 
of the age during which they were built., and the colossal 
scale upon which the Pharaohs undertook their building 
operations, The Temple of Kamak is not the only witness lu 
this, About a mile distant from it is another temple, the 
Temple of Luxor, begun by Amen ho rep III in die fifteenth 
century B.c., and on the other side of the river are more 
temples and two colossal statues of AmcnhoTcp ill,* These 
and Bitnikr statues were often 80 or go feet high and as 
much as a thousand tons in weight—and they were cut from a 
single block, behind the statues of Amcnhotep are majestic 
cl ills in which are cut hundreds of tomb-chapels belonging 
to die great men of the Empire—the great generals who com¬ 
manded the expeditions which the Pharaohs sent into Nutria 
and Asia, and the great architects in whose brains the monu¬ 
mental city of Thebes was conceived. The records of their 
exploits are preserved in these tombs i here we may occa¬ 
sionally read a story of old romance such as that of the 
■central who saved Thuthmes II l from an infuriated elephant 
during a hunt in Aria, by rushing in and cutting off the 
animal’s trunk. Here also much of die elegant furniture of 
the period lias been found, some of it reri triumphs of 
artistic skill. Neat Thebes the tomb of the parents of the 
wife of Amcnhotep III has been discovered, containing sonic 
of the furniture which their royal son-in-law gave them; 
chairs covered with gold and silver and fitted with leathern 
cushions, jewel boxes, perfume casket* . a bed of sumptuous 
workmanship, and a chariot overlaid with gold. Still more 
wtmderiul were the treasures discovered in the tomb of the 
Pharaoh Tuiankhamen in the latter part of jgiit: magnificent 
state couches, boxes inlaid with ebony and ivory, four chariots 
whose aides were encrusted with precious stones and rich 
gold decoration, exquisite alabaster vasts, a throne or chair 
* The »»-milrJ Coliwii af Memnais. 
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of a trite covered with gold plating, and royal robes of the 
finest material decorated with elaborate bead anti gold work. 
The best of the chariots, evidently the king's triumphal 
chariot, was in in I eh excellent condition lh.it the gold and 
stones which adorned it glistened in tlie sunshine as it was 
Carried from the tomb. 

When Amenhotep III died he was succeeded by Ins young 
sun Amenhotep IV {1375-1358 a, c.) who, despite the fact 
that he only reigned eighteen years and was only thirty years 
of age when he died, carried through one of the most re¬ 
markable religious reformations in ihe history of the world. 
Although so advanced in other respects, the Egyptians were 
singularly backward in their religious conceptions. They 
believed in a multiplicity of gods of whom some were Ra, the 
sun-god ; Osiris, the man-god who rose from the dead, was 
deified, and became king of the Other World and judge of 
the Dead ; Isis, his wife ; Horns, their son ; and Set, the 
principle of evil, the enemy of Osiris. Even district, city, 
town, and village possessed a god with a female counterpart 
and a sun, and also a devil or thing of evil. It has been com¬ 
puted that in all there were about two thousand two hundred 
deities. For tills confused and not very elevating religion 
Amenhotep IV substituted the worship of one God, He 
commanded that everywhere in his dominions, bo^i in Africa 
and Asia, Atou the god of the solar disk should be worshipped 
and Aton alone; the temples of the old gods, including 
the Temple of Karnak, sacred to Amctl-Ra, were closed and 
the very names of the gods erased from the walls ; and the 
capital of Egypt was moved from Thebes to whar is now 
known as Amama {(Jr Te!-chAmurtia) lower down the Nile. 
Amenhotep also changed his name from Amenhotep, which 
means 'Amen rests’, to Aktinaton, which means 'Aton is 
satisfied'. 

The worship of Aton was not new, but Akhnuton's con¬ 
ception of it was. The worship of the sun-god Ra, of whom 
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At on was a manifestation, was «enerjl throughout Egypt, hut 
it was not a particularly intelligent worship. When the sun 
was represented it was as a concrete solid ball, an. object 
whose terrors were not under-estimated. One of the stories 
of the god Ha was that at one time he was 50 angry w ith man¬ 
kind that he sent the goddess Hachur among them to destroy 
them indiscriminately. He stopped the work of slaughter 
before it was completed, hut was so weary nf men that after 
consultation with the other gods he decided to withdraw from 
the management of his own affairs : he accordingly created 
Klvsbn Fields, where he could spend his time in sell)ah enjoy¬ 
ment, For this Akhnattm’substituted a more refined and 
philosophical worship. Me conceived of Atari as a god who 
wa$ 3 kind father to ail ; even the birds in the marshes were 
aware of Ids goodness, uplifting their wings like arms to 
praise him, Altm was to he worshipped at sunrise and sunset, 
when the sun a rays are most kindly and beneficent. Akhna- 
tcm's idea was to sire** the milder and humuner aspect* of the 
sun and not as in the its worship of former times to represent 
him as a king of terrors. The same conception is to seen in 
the rites which were practised in the temples of Aten. The 
air of terror, the sense of awe which had been artificially 
(treated by the priests of Amon-Ra by means of ceremonial 
processions, inner sanctuaries which no layman might enter, 
and curses upon those who failed to pay proper respect to the 
god, were wholly absent from the new religion. There were 
few priests, and the religious ceremonies which they performed 
were of a very simple nature, consisting of offerings of vege¬ 
tables, fruit, and fiowers to the deity, the singing of psalm*, 
and prayers Moreover, A ton was thought to delight less in 
these ceremonies titan in the natural thanksgivings of all 
living things: the birds singing upon the trees, young calves 
frisking through the meadows, and man working m s joyous 
and contented frame of mind, 

Akhn^ton did not allow any graven image of Atan to be 
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made. He spoke of God as formless, a kind of divine essence 
pervading space, and his theory is re markable not only on 
account of ii$ nobility but also by reason of its s cienti fic ac¬ 
curacy. No one until this time seems to have realised that 
the ravs of the sun are the means of the sun's action, the 
source of all life* beauty, ami energy. Flinders Petrie says that 
no conception that can be compared with tins for scientific 
accuracy was reached for at least three thousand years after it. 
Again,* Hun much Aklmaton understood we cannot say, but 
lie had certainly bounded forward in Ills views and symbulism 
to a position which we cannot logically improve upon at the 
present day. Not a rag os superstition or of falsity can be 
found dinging to this new worship.* * 

According to beliefs current in Egypt before the lime of 
Akhnaton. when a man died his soul had to undertake a fear¬ 
some journey through die I nil or Other \\ orid to die judge¬ 
ment hails of Osiris. The Book of tile Dead and 1 he Book 
of Gates were written so as to give people instructions how 
to pass the various evil spirits whom they would encounter, 
Much of what is contained within these books is extra* 
oi *imanly childish. Thus the Book of Gates relates how it is 
necessary to pass the serpent A pep, who is guarded by four 
gods armed with curved knives, and four other gods, each 
having lour snakes as heads. But these are, apparently, not 
sufficient, for sixteen additional gods are added who are as¬ 
sisted by a hidden hand and five other gods. When the soul 
arrived before Osiris it liad to submit to a rather grotesque 
form of judgement. If the weight of the dead man's heart 
failed to counterbalance an ostrich feather, the symbol of 
righteousness, it wai cast to an animal called The Eater of flit 
Dead, which was partly lion, partly crocodile, and partly 
hippopotamus. When the heart and the feather balanced ex¬ 
actly Osiris rewarded the deceased according to his desert*,, 
tile joys of the Elvsian Fields apparently being graduated. 

* Hitwy t>i Fnjit. in us volumes. »of. ii (published by Methuen). 
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Akhnatnn admitted none taf these weird bdtefs into his 
religion* Spirits, monsters, serpents* even Osiris hi ms-: if 
and all his court were treated as nmvexisienr. Akira a ton be¬ 
lieved that when a mini died his sou! continued to exist as a 
hind of immaterial ghost, sometimes resting In the dreamy 
halls of heaven, sometimes visiting in shadowy form ttw^c 
phiccs which if valued most art earth, The soul could still 
enjoy the pleasures of sunshine, the singing of birds, and 
the beauty of flowers. There is no mention of a hell for The 
snub of the wicked, for Akhnatoii would not believe that 
God would allow any of Ids creatures h however sinful f to suffer 
endless torture. Apparently the only punishment that was 
meted out to those who hod led evil lives on earth was 
tnnihilatian. When death came they simply ceased to exist. 

It was quite cii^omrtry for the Egyptians to compose 
hynut* in honour of their gods. Some of them r like many of 
the Hebrew psalms, are not of 3 high moral tone ; they 
glorify warand pke evident delight in the wrath and thunders 
of the gods. Very different is the great Hymn to Ato;u 
probably composed by Akhnaton himself, It is one of the 
greyest poems of antiquity* full <*f joy and pmfoun ; tlunk- 
edness for t;i■- life >mri 1 hmiii% which the tun"* r.r.-. give to 
nature and to a!! living creatures : 

1 ' Thy appearing i& beautiful hi the horizon of heaven ; 

The living Aton, the begiiming or life. 

Thou in the honzira of die ea.::. 

Thou filled werv land wbb thy Iwauty. 

Thnu drt very bejuuuj| s btilEltht, and edited aitwvc earth* 
Tin I rtwy& encompass nil lands which ibou lisar uude. 

Thou art the sun, thou tetter their bound*, 

Tli"U bind si them with thy love, 

Tbmj an iirjr off* but thy beams ire upon the laud ; 

Thou art on tqgkj but the day puses with ihy going. 

■ «>■<!. 

1 F-Li. CmfElIV* iraiuWtion (I-tmiicrs Petite * HitUrry of Egypt Y vdL Lt_ 
'ub. by 
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HYMN TO ATDN 

How mmy ait the tiling which, chrni 1ms* made : 

Thou greatest the LiniJ hy thy will, ihnu alone, 

With peoples, Ileitis and finds*. 

Everything oti the face of IEj t: earth that walked! tin its feet, 
Everything in the air that flicth with its wings, 

* - * > * * 

By thee the people Jive, they look on tliv excellences until 
thy setting. 

They lay down nil tbeir labours when thou stitesi in the west, 
And when thou risest they gtiiw .. / 

There is no mention of war in the poem. Only once, an:! 
that on a private tomb, is there any mention of it during the 
reign. Domestic affection was AkJiiutans ideal of life. His 
queen and children are shuwn with him on every' occasion. 
He refers to her in the Hymn as 

* the great royal wife, his beloved, lady of both lands, 
Ndcrtiti, living and flourishing tor ever eternally. 1 

War and vulgar conquest were considered to be utterly re¬ 
pugnant to Aton. Some of Akhnaton's subjects tested the 
sincerity of the kinq T s beliefs by rebelling against him. Syria 
was taken hy a tribe from Aria Minor tailed die iliuitcSj 
and Palestine was invaded hy the Hebrews; but AkhmLon. 
although loth to lose these lands, refused to win them back 
by armed force, 

Alduiaton was ton great for his day and generation. The 
religion which he founded did not long survive him. pru- 
bably only n few yturs. Under his son-in-law Tuduikhamen 
the old religion was restored, A main a was dcstned. the 
priests of Anion recovered their influence and Tliebcs be¬ 
came the capital of Egypt once more. Aklinaton was de¬ 
nounced as a villain and heretic ; even his mummy was not 
spared. The name was cut nut of the gold riblums which 
passed round it, so that (according to a belief current in 
Egypt at the time) the king's soul was debarred from die 
benefit of earthly prayers and forced to wander unpitied and 
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unknown through the Other Worlds Arthur Wcigatl lias 
thus eJtRrcascd it t 

1 Through *Uny spate this execrations of the priests passed, 
searching put the wretched ghost of the boy* sod banning him as 
they supposed, even in the dim uncem iiuic&Gj the Lauda of Death* 
0\tr the bills of the rat, up the stairs of ihe moan, and down 
ircSo the caverns under the world* the poor twitsennE shadow was 
hunted and chased by the relentless magic of the men whom he 
had tried to reform, There was no place for his memory upon 
earth, and in the under world the priests denied him a stanr upon 
which to by his head. 1 It h not easy now to realize the full 
meaning to an Egyptian of the excommunication of a sou!; cut 
off from ihe comlnm of human prayers ; hungry, forlorn f and 
wholly desobte ; forced at last to whine Upon the outskirts of 
villages, to snivel upon the dung heaps, to rake with shadowy 
fingers amidst the refuse of mean Mreels for fragments of decayed 
food with which to allay the pangs of hunger catted by the Absence 
of funeral offerings* To such a pitiful fate the priests of Amnrt 
consigned bi the first individual in history ,r ; and as an outcast 
amongst outcasts, a whimpering shadow In a place of shadow ■*, ihe 
men of Thebes bade us leave ihe great idealist, doomed, as they 
supposed, to the horrors of □ life which will not end„ to ihe misery 
of a death that hrings no oblivion/ 

The same writer has given us an admirable humming up of 
what he considers Ahhnaton^ permanent contribution to 
tile cause of progress to be ■ 

“ In an age of superstition and in a land wliete the grossest poly¬ 
theism reigned absolutely supreme* Aklmaton evolved a fn O no- 
theistic religion second only lo Christianity itself in purity of Umeu 
He was the firat human being to understand rightly the meaning 
of divinity, When ihe world reverberated with the noise of war, 
he preached the first known doctrine of peace ; when the glunr 
of martial pomp swelled tlic hams of Iw& subjects he deliberately 
turned his back upon heroics. He was the firs! man to preach 

1 UJ* and Tmtj qf Akhitaiort, by Artfauz Welipill {pub. by Tlimritnn 
Baileraurtbh 
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simplicity, honesty, fniuijtess, and sincerity [ aod he preached it 
from ii throne. He was (he first Pharaoh to be a lumianitariiui ; 
live first nmn in whose head there u^ss no trace of barbarism. i !e 
hin* riven tia an example three thousand years ago which might Ik: 
followed at the presem day : &ti eiampte of w hat a husband nnd 
a father should be, of what an honest man should do, of whit a 
poet should fed t of what a preacher should reach, of whai an 
artist should strive for, of whar a scientist should believe, uf what 
a philosopher should think. Like other great teachers he sacri- 
need oil to his principles, and thus lm> life plainly shows—alas— 
the impracikabUity of hk doctrines : vet there can be no qttesUnn 
that his ideals will hold good ,# frill the swan turns black and rile 
crow turns white, till the hills rise up to travel and ihe deeps rush 
into the rivers / 1 h * 

Many interesting discoveries have been made at TeLel* 
A mama on the file of the city which Akhmtuti made his 
capital and which was deserted by Tutankhamen. In ($88, 
in a low brick room which had served as an archive chamber 
of ihe Iigyprian foreign office, about three hundred letters 
and dispatches were found. These constitute the oldest 
international correspondence in existence. I hey are written 
on day tablets in Babylonian writing and throw light an the 
rebtfioTis existing between ihe PlianaoIts and the kings of 
Western Asia. Another remarkable find was made in ifia— 
a statue show mg the head nf Xefertari p tlic queen of AklmaUm* 
Ofie authority has described it as ‘perhaps the most life-like 
portrait in all Egy ptian art \ and another as work that J could 

1 £vrvpu:J do not idl u«ri?e Hint Akhnnlon wM a gi«t man.. Some 
go *o far IV to (Bspn that he Wa* ■ «ai$guided famine whmo 
end ^lininaq ulcnmt ruined hu country: who Jested Kii lo\u\ 
SoiYflnu in Syria ami Pitmiruj; ibread * icliginn which they defeated 
upon hi5 subject* : and who may po^ihly have taken up \ut Altitude 
of hostility to the cuh of Amen-Ra Ivceatise he coveted the pHf*uicmt of 
she god, rather than bceauM he hated the great national teh^iun uf Egypt. 
Aklmaitm, acAdirig m this theory, wj* tihr vmIm of heredity and 
circumstance*. whu, (own rdf the chrteof hit reign, became so ec-mtcisiH* 
of hi* own diuhdines. metrtaJ at well aa phyateL, ch*fe he app ointed 
onP u| iui» seni-io-bw* whose name WJI Sakara, to ride wiltl him. 
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■ only be compared with the finest work of any country or 
period whatsoever". 

Afchuaton was the last great king of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
Not long after ills death—probably atviut eight years—1& 
Nineteenth Dynasty began, Two of its kings, Seti I and his 
son, Ramies LI, succeeded in winning back some of the tost 
military glory of the Egyptian Empire, although Syria was 
never fully recovered. Rameses 11 1 ruled for sixty-seven 
years {1292-1233 a.c.), He fought wars in the Soudan and 
in Syria, hut he was not a gTeat soldier Eke Thothmts III. 
and the only striking exploit of Ids military career appears to 
liave been tile baitlc of Kudesii ifi Syria, the details of which 
he caused to be recorded on every temple which he built or 
restored, Very often illustrations of Raineses’ gallantry are 
accompanied by a poem, which does not fail to flatter the 
king, the work of one of the court poets, once wrongly 
believed to be Pema*ur, a young scribe who made a copy 
of the tampon it bn on papyrus. Ksticsh was a town on the 
river Orontes. which the Egyptians attacked, and die poem 
relates how Raineses but charged far ahead of his troops who 
had either been killed or had run away. His position was 
desperate, but undismayed he tut his way back through his 
foes, alone and unaided, for none of his soldiers were bold 
enough to come to his assistance. Rameses was by no means 
loth to sing his own praises, or even to chum the credit fur 
achievements which were not his. Ills record as a builder 
proves tliis : be frequently caused his own name to be iri¬ 
ser i bed on statues or monuments which he did not make. 
And yet his own personal record ought to have been 
sufficient to satisfy the most covetous desircr of fame, for 
Raineses It was .1 very great builder, He completed me 
Kail of Columns at Kumak ; he added to the Temple at 

T Thru} ii b popular thirty tiwi K*m*wi II thr PittHoh wfcoep- 
prrsstj *h« Twarlirrs. *aJ iliac ir wjb under hit 1™ «od lucceu^r 
M r nepiuliah dim tjie Etodui ttrak pltree. 
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Later on, a successful rebellion resulted in sixty years" 
independence (r, 400-340 a.e.). Then followed about 
eight more year? of Persian over lordship, until in 33; m tr. 
Alexander the Great was welcomed as the saviour of the 
country from the hated rule of the Persians. From this 
time Egypt has been subject to various foreigners—Greeks, 
Romans, Arabs. Turks, and British—until 14 March itJZZ, 
when an independent sovereign state was proclaimed with 
an Egyptian, Ahmed Fuad Pasha, as its king* 


III 

EARLY CIVILIZATIONS—BABYLONIA AND 
ASSYRIA 

C ONTEMPGR ARY with Egyptian civilization and pos¬ 
sibly of ev en earlier origin was that which sprang up in 
Western Asia in (he river valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
the region which is sometimes colled Mesopotamia. Before 
men and women can settle down in cities three tilings arc 
necessary : a plentiful or at least a sufficient supfih' of 
food : water ; ami building materials. In both Egypt and 
Mesopotamia these conditions were easily satisfied. In 
Egypt diere were the Nile, limestone quarries, anil sun-baked 
brick, and lands rendered fertile by Nile mud after the annua] 
overflowing of the river. In Mesopotamia there were the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates, clay that became brick in the 
sunshine, and trustworthy harvests year by year. The culti¬ 
vation of wheat may have originated in this part of the world, 
for here alone has it been discovered growing wild. 

'Hie earliest pen pie to found cities in Mesopotamia were 
the Sumerians, a mysterious race, neither Aryan nor Semite, 
probably dark-white in complexion. They used a kind of 
writing which they scratched with a reed pen upon soft day. 
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which became very hard when exposed to sunlight. Their 
first writing was pichi re-writing - then* at a very early date* 
it tKxumc phonetic, Sumerian writing finally possessed over 
three hundred and fifty signs, each sign representing a 
syllable- It was never alphabetic : there would be a sign 
for KAR but none for the letters composing that syllable, 


Owing to the curious wedge-shaped character of this writing 
it is called cuneiform (Latin omms, a wedge). Paper and 
parchment seem to have Isccn unknown to these people, 
- Their books and memoranda, even their letters, were pot- 
aherds B OLG. Wells). 

The chief city of the Sumerians was Nippur (on die 
Eu phraies t a li trie sou t h of Baby I on). Excxrati om eo n d ucted 
thereby the Uni versify of Pennsylvania have revealed evidence 
of a city commumty exisiing as early as 50M B,c* and possibly 
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6eoo B.c.—m earlier date titan any city uc have any record of 
n Egypt. At Nippur the Sumerians built a great tower to 
their chief god, Ivtilil. gud of the air. Other towns did the 
same tiling, and the lower at Bain Ion (Uabcl) probably gave 
the jews the idea of the story of the tower of Babel. The 
Sumerians appear to have been divided into city-states which 
were continually warring against each other. The weapons 
of the soldiers were long spears and shields, and they Seem to 
have fought in dose formation. In every city w ere the middle 
classes, free landowners who employed slaves, and officials 
and priests who comprised the aristocracy. Priests evidently 
had considerable influence. The first of all known empires 
was that founded by the high priest of the god of the Sumerian 
city of Erecli k reached, according to an inscription at 
Nippur, from the lower to the upper sea. i. e. from the Persian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean or the Red Sea, There is no 
Sumerian sculpture to compare with the sculpture of I:gyp:. 
These people did not pay extravagant attentions to their dead, 
however great, or seek to commemorate their exploits in 
magnificent memo rials like the temples uf Egypt. But on a 
si nail scale some of the Sumerian work winch has been 
excavated b very good—vases of exquisite design, and metal 
work of distinction, sometimes beautifully decorated. 

The Sumerian Empire came to an end In 27;o o.c. 1 In 
that year a Semitic tribe, the Akkadians—nomads who lived 
in the inhospitable, almost desert buds adjoining Sumerifl— 
under their leader, Sargtm 1 , conquered die Sumerians and 
founded a new empire which stretched from the Persian Gulf 
to die Mediterranean, 'litis empire endured for over two 
hundred years, and is know n as the Sumerian-Akkadian 
Empire. !t is lining that it should Iw so known, for though 
the Akkadians conquered the Sumerians, Sumerian civiliza¬ 
tion conquered that of the Akkadians, who learnt the Sumerian 
writing and the S umeria n language, an d a dop ted the Sumerian 
1 A Ulhnrititi liiHet U lo liiu Jaft, Some pur i( t ihmiiinj yean Ji(t. 
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calendar and micm of weighs and measures. They 3 ho 
learned the Sumerian art of sculpture* but sjhjo surpassed 
their tochers, The piece oi sculpture which represents king 
Narum Sin (probably one of the sons of Sirgnn l) storming 
si mountain stronghold in Ham (about 4700 ilc.), the earliest 
known example of Semitic art r b immeasurably superior to 
die stone camngs which record the warlike skill of the 
SiunenhEB* 

As die Suinemn-Akkadian Empire declined,other Semitic 
tribes appeared in Mesopotamia. The Elamites compered 
Sums of the southern cities, while the Amaritcs from Syria 
settled in the north somewhere about 5200 b*€. and csiab* 
lished themselves in the as yet small village of Babylon, 
I'ndef thdf gecat king, Hammurabi (about 2too fl.C*), they 
succeeded in overthrowing both the Sumerians and the Ela¬ 
mites, and Babylon became the capital of a new empire which 
w as much more prosperous than anything that had preceded 
lt_ The country was rich in grain arid also in sheep and 
cattle, the weaving of woollen cloth became an important 
industry, arid merchant* conveyed the products of the land 
on the backs of donkeys to various pans of Western Asia, 
There seem to have been no painter* at this time and no 
ratable sculpture ; otherwise the community over which 
Hammurabi ruled was a highly developed one. Perhaps the 
most notable achievement of the reign m3 the codification 
of the Jaws, which were engraved on a piece of stone eight 
feet highest the top of which was a sculptured scene repre¬ 
senting Hammurabi receiving the law from the Sun-God. 

S he code is not written in Sumerian, hut in the Semitic 
language of the Akkadians and Amorites* Some of it is 
very good, such as the laws enacting that justice shall he 
done to pmt people, widows* and orphans; some of it ts 
characteristic of the age and would not satisfy modem con¬ 
ception 9 of j u 5 lice. Thus* if a house fell down and caused the 
death of the householder's sod, the code directs that the son 
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of the builder shah be put lu death, the old conception of 
»n eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth also to be found 
in die tew of Moses* which closely resembles the Code uf 
Hammurabi in many respects. 

Other important retnains of tills period which have been 
tm earthed arc snme fifty-five letters written on tablets of 
day, from Hammurabi to some of liis officiate in the con¬ 
quered dries of Sum cm. They throw considerable light on 
the life «! Babylonia four thousand years ago, They deal 
with a variety of subjects, There ait instructions relating 
to the collecting of tosses : to the clearing or the Euphrates 
after a tioud ; to the attendance of officials at a sheep- 
shearing festival to be held in the spring ; and to the punish- 
men i of bribery* 

Tficre were schofiU in Babylonia at this time. The scholar* 
uroic on uf s ift clay, from which they could rub uut 
their exercises at any time by smoothing the surface with a 
tut piece of wood or stone. The chief and perhaps tile Sole 
object of such schools was to teach children the art of 
writing, which was not an easy task since it meant the 
memorizing of some three hundred and fifty signs. The 
esteem in which those who could write were held is shown 
by a proverb of the time found on the walls of an old school- 
house He who shall excel in tablet writing shall shine 
like the sun.' This old school-house was discovered in 1804 
by hrench excavators; it was about fifty-five feet square! 

and has a peculiar interest as the oldest school- house in 
existence. 


I he priesthood was srtfl a powerful and influential class. 
iNltirc than one deity was worshipped, particularly Mprduk 
w ho nxik the place of Enli! as the chief of the gods, and Jshtar! 
the Asiatic goddess of Invc, who afterwards became the 
Aphrodite »t the Greeks and the Venus of the Romans. 
Among tW benefits conferred by the gods was supposed to 
be ability to foretell the future. Priests claimed to be able to 
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interpret mysterious signs on the liver of a sheep which had 
been sacrificed, and so predict coming events. T]u$ practice 
afterwards spread westwards * it was much used in republi¬ 
can Rome. Another way of foretelling the future was by 
observation of the movements and position* cf stare and 
planets, a practice which developed under the Ch a I deans 
into astrology, the parent of astronomy. 

Meanwhile, higher up the Tigris, on uplands which might 
be expected to produce greater vigour than the plains of 
Babylonia, another Semitic people tail settled. These arc 
known as the Assyrians, and their first settlement* were made 
even before the downfall of the Sumerian Empire. Their 
chief cities were Assur and Nineveh. Among them great 
beards and ring let ted hair were fashionable, Sargon i con¬ 
quered them, but they soon regained their freedom. They 
were mighty warriors and exactors of tribute ; they were 
frequently at war with the Hittitis; the adoption of the 
horse and chariot gave them a military advantage over their 
enemies, and probably about uran.c. they conquered Baby¬ 
lon: but their hold was not secure, and sonic centuries 
elapsed before titty established a real supremacy. Nineveh 
at this time was a poor place. It was not until the rime of 
Sennacherib that it became the most magnificent city of the 
East and the capital of the Assyrian Empire. 

for something tike four hundred years the expansion of 
Assyria towards Egypt and the Mediterranean was hindered 
bv another Semitic people—the An in tans, whose chief city 
was Damascus, and from whom the Syrians of to-day are 
descended. The Aramean* were a highly civilized race! By 
tooo »,c. they were using alphabetic writing which they had 
borrowed irom another Semitic people, the 1'huenician* r 
they used papyrus, the reed-stylus, and ink like tire Egyptians: 
their merchants were rich am! prosperous, and together with 
their wares they earned the alphabet (which was to displace 
cuneiform signs) through tire land of the two rivers and 
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thence down the Euphrates to other Asiatic lands as far as 
the frontiers of India, Their language became well known, 
in course of time displ .icing the Assyrian speech co such an 
extent that public business in Assyria was finally carried on 
in bath languages. Assyrian tables Irave been ftiunJ with 
marginal notes in Aramaic, and it was a common thing in the 
Assyrian Empire to find Aramcatl and Assvriun clerks in 
government offices; die former keeping their records bv 
writing with p«n and ink on a roll of papyrus, the latter by 
writing cun eifornicha racier, cm tablets of clay. The Ammcan 
language seems to have displaced the Hebrew of Palestine 
entire! v, and it was the language spoken by jtsus and the 
Jews of his time. 

The art of sculpture was more highly developed by the 
Assyrians than by the contemporary Babylonians. The 
valiant actions of kings are recorded in elaborate stone 
pictures cut in Hat relief on great slabs of alabaster, which 
were set up in long rows along the palace walla. This 
architectural sculpture was an art not practised in Babylonia, 
pr.-jbabtv because of the lack of stone. In the uplands of 
Assyria, on the contrary, there were promontories of rock 
which furnished quarries of limestone and alabaster. In 
religion there was little difference between the two peoples. 
The Assyrians took over and revered the sacred stories and 
god-like symbols of Babylonia, and they were great worship¬ 
pers of Ishtar, goddess of love. But they clung to their old 
tribal god Assur, a fierce god of war whom they identified 
with die sun. I Tc is represented by the sculptor as a winged 
sun dialr fa symbol borrowed through the Hittitcs from 
Egypt) shooting deadly arrows among his foes. 

In 745 B.c. Tigkith PMeser Hi, the Tiglath Pileser of the 
Bible (2 Kings xvi. 7) became ruler of Assyria. He is the real 
founder of the Assyrian Empire. He conquered and ruled 
Babylon, and in 732 b.c., with the fall of Damascus, Syrian 
opposition to Assyrian schemes of aggrandizement was at 
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length broken down. Tiglath Pileser was succeeded by 
his son Shalmaneser IV, who died during the siege of the 
Jew ish city of Samaria and was succeeded by a usurper, an 
Assyrian general who took the name of Sargon IJ, He and 
his son Sennacherib were great builders arid conqueror? ; 
under diem the Assyrian Empire become the greatest that 
had yet appeared in the land of the two river?, Sargon 11 
Vmik ii great palace at Sargonburg(Dur-Sharrukin.north-east 
of Nineveh), which covered twenty-five acres and whose 
enclosure was a mile square, large enough to accommodate 
80,000 people. Sennacherib destroyed Babylon and made 
Nineveh the fittest city in Western Asia—a city of vast 
palaces end imposing temples. 

The Assyrian Empire was essentially military, owing its 
foundation in no small part to the discovery and use of iron 
weapon;. Its armies were composed of spearmen, archers, 
an 11 charioteers, and its methods were merciless in ihc extreme. 
Pile; of corpses, pyramid? of skulls, traUun flayed alive and 
vtuck to stakes, were some of the signs of the advance of an 
Assyrian army, Conquered territories groaned under a 
heavy weight of tribute, and ihc Egyptians often tried tn 
organize rebellion among the tribute payers. At last Sen¬ 
nacherib determined to conquer Egypt, but the outbreak 
t.r 4 pestilence which decimated hb army defeated hb 
inientions (z Kings vis), and if wag nor until the time of 
his grandson Assurhimipa! that Egypt was conquered. A$jur- 
ban 1 pal was the last great Assyrian emperor. It was hb boast 
that his filthcr bad instructed him not only in riding and 
in shooting with bow and arrow, but also in writing on day 
tablet?, and in all the wisdom of hb tune H e had a magnifi¬ 
cent library of ziofioo day tablets (now in the British 
Museum), j depository of the literary, scientific, and religious 
ulcos of his own and past ages. 

Although such ruthless and barbaric conquer^ the 
Assyrians were by no means blind to culture. The art of 
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sculpture was highly Jevetnped among them. The miim 
of their palaces are full of excellent examples of it—east 
human-beaded hull? cut in alabaster, pictures in relief on (he 
lower walls also of alabaster, illustrating the great exploits nf 
their emperors in war and on the huntingfield—but the art and 
industries of the Assyrians were not native. They got f rom 
Egypt thdr knowledge of how to glaze coloured brick : all 
their decorative patterns and their furniture of ebony and 
ivory were copied from the same source. Coiron-trees, the 
planting of which laid the founiktioiu of an important in¬ 
dustry, came from India. 

Tiie encouragement which the Assyrian emperors gave 
to industry was, unfortunately for the stability of their rule, 
more than counterbalanced by the demands of thdr numerous 


campaigns, and in 612 n.c. Assyria experienced the fate 
of all military empires, when the Media and a Semitic 
tribe, the Chaldeans, destroyed Nineveh. Then followed 
what is known as the CiiaJdean Empire, which did not last 
very long. In 531) B.c. it was in its turn overthrown bv the 
Mcdes and Persians under Cyrus the Great. The greatest 
of tiie Chaldean emperors was Nebuchadnezzar, who reigned 
from &04 to 5&! B.C. He figures largely in the Bible, fur 
the Jews of Palestine caused him some trouble, and in die 
eml he took many of them as captives to Babylon, his 
chief city, which he rebuilt and raised to a hitherto un¬ 
dreamed-of pitch of magnificence. The gardens which he 
caused to be made on the roof of the imperial palace were the 
famous Hanging Gardena of Babylon which the Greeks re¬ 
garded as one of the Seven Wonders of the World. Com- 
meroe and industry received as much encouragement from 
the Chaldean as from the Assyrian emperors ; literature and 
art were fostered ; the old divinities of Babylon were revered 
and their temples rebuilt : and science made notable pro- 
gress m the brandiof astronomy. The Chaldeans continued 
the old practice of foretelling thefuture from the positions and 
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movements of the heavenly bodies, hut their investigations 
led them to some Important scientific conclusions. The 
stars were divided into twelve groups, which we call the 
Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, and five plants were known and 
named—those which we know as Mercury, Venue, Mars, 
Jupiter, md Saturn, for die old Chaldean names have been 
changed Into the corresponding Roman forma* Thus Ifthtir* 
die name of the goddess of love, has become Venus, and the 
planet named after Marduk* the greatest of the Baby Ionian; 
gods, is known to us by the name of j upiter. the greatest of 
the Roman gods. The Chaldean astronomers were subse¬ 
quently able to curry their researches so far as to be able to 
foretell an eclipse, and their work was the foundation upon 
which the Greek astronomer* built. 


IV 

EARLY CIVILIZATIONS—THE MEDES AND 
PERSIANS 

T HE conqueror# of the Chaldeans—the Modes and Per¬ 
sians—belonged to quite a different race from the 
former rulers of Mesopotamia. They were Aryans* tiiat is to 
say, descended from the same original stock as almost all the 
peoples of Europe, including the inhabitants of the British 
Litj. The contest for supremacy between Aryans and 
Semites, which in this case resulted in favour of the former, 
was but the prelude to future dashes of the two races almost 
invariably ending in the defeat of the .Semites. The wars 
between Rome and Carthage are instances of such dashes, 
hm contest for supremacy in the world was to be quite as 
inf ense among Aryans as among Aryans an d non-Aryans. The 
great struck between Greece ind Persia, and the subsequent 
defeat of the Greeks by die Romans, illustrate thi^ 
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The conquest of Babylon was by no means the first in¬ 
stance or contact between the Medes and Persians and the 
Chaldeans, Medea and Persians had helped the Chaldeans 
to overthrow Nineveh, hut alter the fall nf the Assyrian fan, 
pire their interests became divergent. The Chaldeans settled 
down to the over lordship of the land of tile two rivers : the 
Medcs and Persians lormed a powersul empire east of the 
Tigris, an empire which extended from the Persian Gulf to 
the region of the Black Sea. The Modes were far the more 
powerful of the two nations ; the Persians, who were a rough 
mountain folk leading an agricultural life and occupying a 
region about four hundred miles long just north of the Per- 
sun < fair, were their vassals. Thcni about fifty years after 
the full of Nineveh, there arose a great conqueror among the 
1 er^ns named Cyrus, who succeeded in uniting tils count rv- 
men, and m the space of three years making himself master 
of the whole us the .Median territory as well. These were bv 
no means the last of Cyrus* conquests. His army, consisting 
mainly of Skilled archers and swift cavalry, was everywhere 
UTeaistiMe,. and the surrounding nations regarded him with 
so much alarm that Babylonia (Chaldea), Egypt, Lidia in 
Asia Minor, and even Spa™ in Greece, formed a combination 
agamst him, which m no way checked the progress of the 
great Conquer. By 54 r> b.c. Lydia, the chief author of the 
hostile combination, bad Men, and its king, Croesus, whose 
mme has t>ecom ci kind Of synonym for fabulous wealth vm 
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l conquered and Babylon fell without a struggle, despite 
he vast wslU which Nebucbsdn^ar had builtV J3£ 
^. E even years later (5,8 u.c.j Cyrus was killed 
%b(mg against nomads to the norih-ejst uf fa, dominions 
flnd }ib P Jttce taken by his son Cauibvse*. who in , 
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DABIUS 

the borders of Inilia. The task of governing this vast icj- 
rkory was finally sptematized by Darius she Great, who 
succeeded Cambyaes in 321 u.c, and ruled until 4S3 B.c* 

Darius xva$ kin.” of Babylonia, and Egypt: the resl of the 
empire he divided i mo tw enty provinces, each of which was 
called a satrapy and ruled by a governor called a satrap, who 
was appointed by and subject to the Great Ring, a_* the King 
of Persia came to be called* These provinces enjoyed 3 good 
deal of independence in local matters as long as they paid 
tribute regularly and furnished a sufficient number of re¬ 
cruits for the Great King's army- Tribute was sometimes 
paid in kind, but in die case of Lydia it w as certainly paid 
in coined money which had been common there since about 
too a + c* 

M7ie capital of the Persian Empire was die city of Susa* but 
there were mya] residences also at Babylon, Pasargsdae (near 
the battle-field where Cyrus had defeated the Mcdes), and Per- 
sepolis, some forty miles to the south. Magnificent roads ran 
from end to end of the empire, and the postal system was in 
the hands of swift messengers, who maintained a much more 
efficient service than any thing that had been previously known 
in the East* Business was for die mast part carried an in 
Aramaic, but the Persian language was not altogether super¬ 
seded. Scribes devised an alphabet of thirty-nine cuneiform 
signs and used it to write Persian on clay tablets, and also 
when they wished to make records on monuments of stone. 
The idea of an alphabet probably came from the Aramaic, 

Darius was particularly anxious to make Persia a great sea- 
power. He restored the canal which the Egyptians had made 
between the Nile and the Hed Sea; he treated fhePhi^Iciarui 
with much kindness and organized a great Phoenician war 
fleet; and he encouraged navigation. Perhaps the greatest 
nf his navigators was a foreigner, a Mediterranean sailor 
named Scybx whom Darius sent to explore die river Indus, 
and afterwards to sail along the coast of Ask from the mouth 
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of the hull is westwards to the Is thmus of Suez, a very famous 
voyage in those days (about 500 B c.). When Darius 1 sou 
and successor, Xerxes, invaded Greece in 4S0 B.c,, his fleet 
numbered t,ioo vessels, three hundred of which were sup¬ 
plied by the Phoenicians. 

Persian architecture, which must have been very im p ressi ve, 
was not original. Thus the enormous terraces Oil which 
their palaces stood were copied from babylonis ; the winged 
bulls at the palace gates from Assyria j the vast colonnades in 
from of the palaces (and often found inside as well) and the 
gorgeously coloured walls of enamelled brick from Egypt, Bu t 
the Persians deserve praise for their powers of assimilation. 

The Persian religion was much superior to anything that 
had previously appeared in the world with the exception of 
the religion of the Egyptian King Akhnaton. It was the re¬ 
ligion founded shorn tooo B.c. by Zoroaster, who taught lhat 
there were two great principles striving for tnastcrv in the 
world—the principle uf goodness arid light, and the prin¬ 
ciple of evil and darkness, Goodness was represented by 
Mazda or Ormuzd, which means' Lord of Wisdomwho h_i-.i 
followers nr angels, one of whom was Mithras, the Light, Evil 
was represented by Ahriman and his followers ; here w e have 
the origin of the idea of Satan. Zoroaster called upon all 
people to range themselves on one side or the other, and de¬ 
clared that whatever they did they would not be able to escape 
the final judgement This is the first appearance in Asia of 
a belief in the doctrine uf the Last judgement. Some f>f 
Zoroaster's hymns and teachings sun ive and form what is 
known as the Averts, tlic Persian Bible. In the world of 
to-day his religion is followed and practised by die Parsers 
of fndb. 

l*he decline of Persia was partly the result of its conflict 
with the Greeks .another Aryan people. The Ionian nr Asiatic 
Greeks who lived on the coasts of Asia Minor bordering the 
Aegean Sea w ere the vassals of Persia, but die Persians’ and 
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the European Creeks did not came into contact until die time 
of Darius die Great, Darius had been much troubled by the 
attacks of the warlike Scythian* upon the northern and north* 
eastern pan* of his dominions, so he determined to teach 
them a lesson and march to their homes in South Russia to do 
it. He crossed over into Europe at Lite Bosphorus {tao b,c.), 
and for some lime waged an unequal contest in what are 
dow known as Koumanti and Bulgaria, against enemies who 
avoided pitched battles and hung upon his flunks and rear, 
causing infinite annoyance and no small degree of damage— 
the methods which, many centuries later, enabled the Rus¬ 
sians to defeat Napoleon, After th c failure of this ex p edition, 
and indeed probably in consequence of it, Darius was faced 
with a revolt of his Greek subjects on the eastern coast of the 
Aegean* a revolt instigated by ri isthmus, tyrant of Miletus, 
and his nephew Aristagoras, The Greeks appealed to the 
Spartan* and to the Athenians for assistance, in the former 
case without success, on account, so it is said, of an unfor¬ 
tunate remark of Arbtagums that Susa, the capital of the 
Great King, was three months' Journey from the coast. The 
Athenians, however, sent twenty ships, and the people of 
tretria, one of the chief town* of the island of Euboei, five 
ships out of gratitude to the men of Miletus for help which 
they had formerly received from them. These ships sailed to 
rphems. and there all available forces were disembarked for 
asi attack on the important city of Sardis, which the Greeks 
<h mpied without resistance and afterwards plundered and 
burned. This was an insult which the Great King could not 
forget, and when, six years later. Miletus bad been destroyed, 
reoptc sold as slaves or carried away into captivity, "and 
Histiaeui and Amtaeoras were both dead—Darius thought 
tiut hk next duty was to punish the people of Eretria and 
Athens. An expedition sent out partly for this purpose in 
u_Ci under Marti i mi us, the son-in-law of the king, was 
defeated by a great storm which crippled the Persian fleet. 
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Two vcars taler (490 a.c.) another expedition set sail under 
Datis.a Mode, and Artaphemes, the son of the kings nephew. 
After subduing Naxos and other islands in the Aegean Sea, 
and sparing Delos because it was reputed to be the birth¬ 
place of Apollo and Artemis, it reached Erettia, which capitu¬ 
lated after a siege of six days, The temples of die city were 
then plundered and burnt, and its inhabitants made slaves as 
Darius had commanded. A similar fate was designed for 
Athens. From Eretria the Persian fleet sailed to the Bay of 
Marathon, where their troops were disembarked in full 
strength for the march to Athens, which was about twenty- 
five miles dbiant. The Athenians, however, decided to 
anticipate matters. Upon the advice of their most able 
general, Miltiades, they marched to Marathon and attacked 
the Persians, rather than wait in Athens to be themselves at¬ 
tacked. Tiie Greek forces were about ten thousand strong, 
consisting of about nine thousand Athenians and a contingent 
of one thousand from Plataea, who thus requited the Athen¬ 
ians for protection which they had once given them against 
the men of Thebes. The Persian army was probably about 
twice as strong as the Athenian. The most striking feature of 
the battle appears to have been a charge of the Athenian 
hoplites, or heavy armed spearmen, who amazed the Persians, 
because they attacked without support from archers or 
cavalrymen, and because, according to Ilcrodotus, they were 
so few in number. Six thousand four hundred Persians are 
said to have been kilted in the Battle of Murathnn. Callima¬ 
chus, the nominal commander of the Athenians, was also 
among the shin, but Miltiades survived to give the defeated 
Persians one further example of his skill as a general* When 
the issue of the battle was no longer in any doubt, the Persians 
embarked on their ships and made all haste to Athens by sea, 
intending to arrive there before their conquerors, but when 
they reached the Bay of Phulcrum they found that the 
Athenian forces were already in camp near the city awaiting 
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their arrival. The Persians had no desire to light a second 
Marathon, and so they sailed back to Asia Minor. 

This great frustration of liis hopes did not in any way turn 
Darius from his purpose ; on the contrary, it strengthened 
his resolution to punish the Greeks, They must be taught 
that the wishes of Persia could not be defied with impunity, 
and preparations were at once made for a greater and more 
formidable expedition. A revolt in Egypt, inspired perhaps 
by the example of Marathon, caused some delay, and in 
4S5 B.C., before his plans had been perfected, Darius died. 
His son and successor, Xerxes, was, however, os determined 
to conquer Greece as his father had been, and after a suc¬ 
cessful expedition against the Egyptians he set himself to the 
task with such energy that his victory seemed assured. Hoc. 
could a small country like Greece, no bigger then than it is 
to-day and not even united, hope to withstand a great empire 
which stretched from Macedonia to the borders of India, and 
which included Egypt, Arabia, Syria .Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Ask Minor, Armenia, Persia, and Afghanistan ? Moreover, 
no precautions which might ensure success were neglected. 
Roads were made, bridges constructed, and harbours im¬ 
proved an as to facilitate the advance of the expedition, which 
was to consist of an army and a fleet, which, after the Helles¬ 
pont (Dardanelles) had been crossed, were to keep in as close 
touch and communication with each other as possible. Two 
bridges were constructed across the Hellespont from Abydos 
to Sestos. (Abydos is about three miles from the forts of 
Chanak and Kilid Bahr, where British warships attempted 
to force the passage of the Dardanelles in March 1915,) 
According to Herodotus it took the Persian army seven days 
and seven nights of continuous marching to cross these 
bridges. The numbers of this great host have been variously 
estimated from three million to eight hundred thousand 
probably four hundred thousand would be a more correct 
figure. It was 3 motley host in which atl the races who 
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formed the Persian Empire had representatives. Naked 
Soudanese marched side by tide with fur-clad Turkomms ; 
Ambs on dromedaries rode naar Libyans in war chariots ; 
cultured Greeks from Asia Minor and Persians found them- 
selves members of the same host half-wild Nubians and 
spiritless peasants from Syria and Babylonia. The Cosmopo¬ 
litan nature of the army was si i>re:it source of weakness ; it 
ay sis only the Persians who would have any real interest in the 
success of Xerxes, an J the interest of the Asiatic Greeks would 
tend to verge upon hostility dr at least indifference, for they 
were being asked [*■ fight against their kinsfolk—and they 
fumkhed three hundred of the twelve hundred ships which 
composed the Great King's fleet. 

The task of resisting this huge array devolved chiefly upon 
the Spartans and the Athenians„of whom die former naturally 
assumed the leadership by land, while die Athenians bore 
the brunt of the naval warfare. After much wrangling it was 
decided to try to stop the Fenian advance at the pass of 
Thermopylae, 00 oiled from some hot springs in die neigh¬ 
bourhood. 1 The highway from Thessaly into Greece led 
through tliis pass, winch was extremely narrow, with pre¬ 
cipitous mountains rising on one side and the sea beating 
against the road on the other t so that it was possible for a small 
number uf determined men to hold up a multitude. When 
Xerxes arrived there in the summer of 4So&,c4o find bis way 
blocked by a force of less than eight thousand men under the 
command of Leonidas, one of the Spartan king?, he w» ( says 
Herodotus, so astounded at their impudence that for four 
days he forbore to attack because he confidently expected the 
Greeks to run away. On the tilth day, seeing that they had 
not moved, be sent Medea and Kissians against them with 
orders to bring them alive into his presence- But this attack 
Was ay easily repelled that Xerxes commanded his picked 

1 Tile ho* i pf fug* a ft ktfU llirlr, but the pbyakil it a tut ci of ll« Co vntTj 
bPiVC4o Clugji^ciJ Hint the p-li-M tju cxittti. 
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guardsmen, the famous Immortals,to assault the pass. These 
were perfectly fresh, and they greatly wnmimbered all the 
defenders, but they fared no better than the MeJes ; they 
too were hurled back with fearful slaughter. The nest day 
was a repetition of this one, and Xerxes began to feel anxious, 
HU whole enterprise seemed about to be brought to naught 
by the valour of a few thousand men. At this crisis, however, 
a .Multan Greek, an inhabitant of these parts, craved audience 
with the king and offered tor money to lead the Persians over 
a steep circuitous path which he knew, which would enable 
them to attack the defenders of the pass in the fear. The 
ofler was eagerly accepted. But even now the Persian pro¬ 
ject need not have succeeded, Leonidas, apparently anti¬ 
cipating something of the kind, had posted a thousand 
Phorians on the heights to safeguard this track. When the 
Persians saw them they were taken by surprise | so ton were 
the Phocians, who, if they had shown ordinary courage, might 
easily, considering their numbers and the fact that the path 
which they tad to guard vm a rough and narrow mountain 
track, have held the invaders at bay. But instead they re¬ 
treated to higher ground, tearing the road open to the Per¬ 
sians. \\ hen news of this was brought to the defenders of the 
pass, most of them marched away, possibly at the command 
nf Leonidas, but lie and his three hundred Spartans, with 
seven hundred Thespians and four hundred Thebans, re- 
(named. The fight which followed is one of the epics of war 
mul it is wonderfully described by Herodotus. The in¬ 
vaders came on in wave after wave, fashed on bv their 
oil leers, who used their whips unsparingly. The Greeks slew 
and slew. Many of the enemy fell into the sea and were 
drowned. The Thebans appear to have surrendered at the 
first opportunity, but the Spartans and ThcspUn* had no 
£“« 5 '.■*(""?"• Two 1 ,df-brolI.cn of Xcnt« 
r , **?“.> to killed. In after yean it was 

beliered that he had deliberately eacti&ed hinuelf in order 
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to sore Sparra, since the Delphic oracle had predicted that 
the Persians must either destroy Sparta or 3 king of Sparta. 
After fits death his followers fought on with their swords and 
then, when these were broken, with hands and teeth until 
they had all been slain. The road was now- dear for the 
Persians, who advanced upon Athens, which they captured 
and burned, but only after it had been abandoned by its in¬ 
habitants, who, realising the futility of resistance, had with¬ 
drawn to Argolia, Acgina, and Sal amis, leaving behind a very 
small force to defend the Acrupolis or citadel of Athens. 
This force made a spirited but ineffectual resistance, and after 
it had been overcome and Xerxes was completely master of 
Athens he was so dated with his somewhat empty success 
that he at once dispatched a horseman to catty the great news 
to Susa. Before the end of the year (480 b.c.) he was to 
realize how barren his success had been, when the Athenian 
Beet won a signal victory over the Persians in the Bay of 
Salami*. Shortly afterwards Xerxes returned to Persia, 
leaving the subsequent conduct of affairs to his generals. Tltcy 
fared no better, and in 479 B.c. the Lind defeat of PLataea and 
the sea defeat of Mvoile completed die discomfiture of the 
Persians and compelled their retreat from Greece. 

The subsequent history of Persia is somewhat squalid, a 
history' of intrigues, assassinations, and contests for supremacy 1 
among rival kings, which show to what an amazing extent 
decline and demoralization liad set in. In 465 B.C, XctXtS 
was assassinated in his palace; then follow various rulers, none 
of them very capable—Artaxerxes I, Xerxes It, Darius 11 . 
Amxerxes fl, Artaxerscs III. The reign of Artaxerxes 11 
is notable because of a contest for supremacy between hint 
and his younger brother Cyrus, who had die assistance of ten 
thousand Greeks. Cyrus defeated lib brother in die battle 
of Cimaxa (401 B.c,), but was killed in die moment of victory. 
The Greeks then made a famous march back to die coast, 
which has been described by their leader Xenophon in a 
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masterpiece—the Amhasi*. The fact that it was possible to 
march in this way right through the Great King's dominions 
convinced the Greeks that the Persian Empire was not sudl 
a powerful thing 33 they had at one time imagined, and it is 
not surprising to see it falling an easy prev to the arms of 
Alexander the Great seventy year? later (330 c.c,). 


EARLY CIVILIZATIONS—CHIXA 

/CHINESE legends speak of a Golden Age three thousand 
^->*years before the birth of Christ and of emperors who 
were almost impossibly virtunus. Setting aside these ac¬ 
counts as purely imaginary, it is nevertheless certain that by 
1 oco s.c, the civilization of Ui ini had reached 3 high stage 
of development. This civilization appears to have been 
indigenous; it grew up spontaneously and unassisted ; it is 
quite safe to reject the theory that it was an ojlkhoot of the 
Sumerian civilization, but ji is not unlike other civilizations 
in some respects* Like Sumeria and Egypt, China was 1 ttigin- 
alty a land of city-states ; tlic m of writing originated with 
pictorial signs in China os in Egypt; there were Chinese 
dynasties, die *Shang 1*750-1155 a.c.}, the Chu (1125-250 
B.c.j, and then the I tin and the Hart ; there was a feudal age 
in Cl 1 ina as in Egypt* followed by :i centralizing empire ■ 
Chinese civilization, like that of the Egyptians and the 
Sumerians, owed much to its rivers, die Htrang-ho and the 
Yang-tse-kian^. 

From the tenth century- b.c. to about 220 h,c, China was 
'imicr 3 tcuAil system, and the various feudal nobles were 
constantly at wat with one another; hut, wlien they were not 
engaged in killing each other, the Climcsc of this period en- 
|o\e a ugh decree of ri vitiation* The men occupied them- 
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selves in hunting, fishing, and agriculture* the women in 
spinning and weaving ; there were skilled workers in gold, 
silver* iron, and bronze ; there are vessels of bronze in 
existence to-day which date from the Shang dynasty [ the 
written language was almost as far advanced as it is to-day ; 
the art of silk-weaving accms to have been highly developed ; 
and the attention paid to it at the courts of the emperor and 
the princes must have aided its progress. Little h known of 
Chinese pottery* Proofs exist of the production of pots and 
tiles of day in the second and third centuries B.c., bur there 
is no doubt that earthenware had been made very much 
earlier. Porcelain ware, however, docs not appear until tike 
sixth or seventh century a*D* 

The books which were read in ancient China confuted 
of ehlo slips of wood at bamboo on which the diameter* 
were written by means of a pencil of bamboo slightly frayed 
at the end so as to pick up a coloured liquid easily and trans¬ 
fer it to the tablets. The Chinese did not* as was once sup¬ 
posed, scratch their character on the wood with a knife ; 
the knife was only used tu scratch out what had been wrongly 
written. Later in Chinese history, paper made of silk was 
used for writing purposes, and then, about A.I>. 105, a more 
serviceable kind of paper was discovered, made of the bark of 
trees* hemp, rag-*, and old nets. Silk paper, however, re¬ 
mained in use until a ,d. 418, tf not later. 

A trout az o B.C.the feudal system came to an end in China. 
Its continued existence was certainly a menace to gaud order 
and security ; in the valleys of the Hwang-ho and Yang-tie- 
Iriang there were no Fewer than five or six thousand small 
states with a dozen powerful siates dominating over them. 
The man who put an end to this condition of affairs and ulti¬ 
mately made himsdf ruler of s united China called himself 
Shi-Hwflng-ti, which means First Emperor. Among hia 
feats were the defeat of the Huns, who were menacing his 
northern frontiers, and the building of the Great Wall of 
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China, largely byMnrict labour, criminals being' sentenced to 
long terms of penal servitude at the work. The Great Wall 
was erected as a protection against the Hum. It is eighteen 
hundred miles long, about twenty-two feet high, and twenty 
feet broad. At intervals of a hundred yards are towers forty 
feet high. The whole structure was originally of brick. It 
has been glorified as the last trace of man’# handiwork on the 
earth which would lade from the view of an imaginary person 
receding into space. The building of the Great Wall was not 
popular among the Chinese, largely because of the forced 
labour which it entailed : it is reputed to have taken onlv ten 
years to complete. It was not, of course, an entirely new 
structure ; it linked up, extended, and fortified a number of 
previously existing walls. Still mure unpopular was another 
act of Shi- Hwang-ti. He desired to give a stimulus to literary 
effort, but adopted a singularly unfortunate method of so 
doi ng. List enitig tn t h e flattery of his courtiers, he determined 
that literature should begin again with his reign. He there¬ 
fore ordered tliat all existing books should be destroyed except 
those dealing with medicine, fortune-telling, and agriculture. 
Many scholars were put to death for concealing books; many 
others were sent to hard labour on the Great Watt; and 
numbers of valuable books were destroyed. The wonder is 
that any were preserved, particularly the writings of Confu¬ 
cius, 1 aghnst which there was special enmity, for they upheld 
the feudal institutions which it was the emperor's mission to 
overthrow. 

In atoo.c. Shi-Hwang-ti died. Ilia son, who succeeded 
him, only reigned four years. Then followed the Han 
dynasty, which ruled over China for over four hundred years. 
D uring this tin te the Cl i i nese were very warlike. There were 
frequent conflicts with the Tartar tribes to the north, whom 
the Great Wall failed to keep out; with the Huns and die 
Koreans; and before the end of the second century a.tL 
> S« Ch.Xll, 
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Chinese armies had penetrated f:ir into Central Ada , annex¬ 
ing the Pamirs sad Kokand, At home the stability of the 
empire was endangered by constant intrigues : for about 
thirteen years in die middle tlf the first century u.c. tire 
imperial power was in the hands of a usurper named Wang 
Mang, who secured it by trenchcry and poison, and ultimately 
lost it when his own soldiers revoked against him and killed 
him. Bur despite foreign wars and unrest at home, the period 
of the Han dynasty was one in which Chinese civilization 
made very pronounced advance. Paper and ink were in¬ 
vented and also the camel's-hair brush, which gave a great 
impetus to the art of painting ; lire custom of burying slaves 
with the dead was abolished ■ literary degrees were estab¬ 
lished", efforts made to repair the injury' done to literature bv 
tbc unbalanced enthusiasm of Shi-IJwang-ti; the writings 
n! Confucius restored to favour once again, and perpetual 
nobility conferred upon the eldest male descendant of the 
teacher. Their military campaigns in Central Asia brought 
the Chinese into contact with llaetria, at that tune an outlying 
province of Grecce. Titus wt get the first outside influences 
upon Chinese civilization. The grape was imported and a 
wine made from it which remained » favourite drink in 
China untd a tew centuries ago ; the water-dock was intro¬ 
duced as tin improvement upon the sundial, upon which the 
Chinese were formerly wholly dependent for their knowledge 
(tl lime. It now became possible to divide the day into 
twelve accurate divisions of two hours each. The calendar 
was regulated anew, and music modified and reconstructed 
so that it ckttdy appro si mated to that of Greece, 

J h e artut scul pture in has- relief was w)de ly spread thro Ugh - 
out China in the second century b.c. Tombs have been 
discovered in the province of Shan- rung, with various figures 
carved in stone on the inside walls, representing chariots, 
rulers, battles, hunting, fishing, imperial receptions, Lind 
solemn processions of elephant*, camels, and apes. The 
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scenes plve a chars raristic picture of ancient China, and may 
be compared with the sculptured records of the life of 
ancient Egypt which arc to be seen on the wiilk of the old 
tomb chapels. 

Although th« huiory of China centaur the records of 
numerous wars, yet the Chinese rivilizath n is mr*t decidedly 
organized for peace ; the warrior pbye a small pan in its 
social scheme. China is the one country in the world where 
it Is considered disgraceful to be a soldier. From very early 
time? until the beginning of the twentieth century, four main 
classes below die emperor have been recognized : the 
mandarins or Library dnss-, the odfi^aion of the soil, the 
artisans^ and the mercantile ehs> The military' class Jus for 
rhe most part been recruited from utterly impectinious 
people and those of doubtful reputation. The fact that the 
leading class is an intellectual one suggests comparison with 
India, where the chief ctes from long before tht time of 
Alexander the Great right down to the present day has been 
tli c Brahmans, who arc priests and twchers. But the Brah¬ 
mans have always been a caste, whereas tike Chinese have 
never become mandarins by birth but by education i the 
distinction is thus open to alt classes of the community* and 
fur centuries it depended upon the result of competitive 
examination. Under the ILui dynasty, however, the system 
of competitive iwqmimtion had not been devised, and the 
crude method was followed cf electing scholars on the re- 
ojmmendations of fical dignitaries Thorns Carlyle, com¬ 
menting upon the Ivigh regard in w hich the Chinese have ever 
held men of letters, writes ; 

k By far die most interesting fact 1 hear about the Chines 
is that they do attempt to make their Men of Letter* iheir Gover¬ 
nor*. Tht man of intellect ai the top of affairs : this is the aim nf 
all constitutions and revolutions* if they have any aim. For the 
mim of true intellect, a? J assert and believe always h the noble- 
hearted man withal, the true, ju&L humane, and valiant man. Her 
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Lum for governor nil is g<*; fait to gel him, though you had Con¬ 
stitutions plentiful as blackl terries, and i Parliament in every 
village, (bere is nothing vet got.' 
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DOL T 1500 b,c, a people, who called themsrtvea Aryans 


* * in d who used metal tools, weapons, and armour, in¬ 
vaded tlie north-western frontier province of Iniii^E-—the 
Punjab, The aborigines, who possessed only stone toots 
and weapons, belonged to the dark-skinned Dravldian race, 
which already held targe sections of North and South India, 
The Aryans probably hid little difficulty in conquering and 
subjugating them. The Rigveda, a collection of hymns used 
by 'he Aryans in their sacrifices, contains numerous allusions 
to the subject race—their dark skins, their barbarity, and their 
Coarse religiun—but give: no account of the conquest of 
tlie country. Hindus believe that the Rigveda Is as old as 
3000 sue., but European scholars dunk that 1200-Soo fi.c, 
probably covets the period of the composition of the hymns. 

The conquering Aryans evidently regarded the Dravidiaiw 
with considerable contempt, for in the Vedie hymns they 
refer to them in such terms as 'gross caters of flesh', 'raw 
caters \ and people without gods, The Dravfdians were riot, 
however, Vi itia.ut.iE j religion, and they believed in 3 future life. 
In an old Sanskrit treatise w c are mid drat ' they adorn the 
bodies of their dead with gifts, with raiment, with ornaments, 
imagining that thereby they shat) attain the world to come ’. 
Naturally no pottery, buildings, or inscriptions produced fey 
tlfL’Se carls Dravichnns of the Punjab have come (bun to 
ut. But when, about -iocR.c., the Caste svatetn was formed, 
large numbers of the mmx advanced Dmvldians of that time 
were organised under the name Sudras, and thus became 
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the fourth caste alongside the three great Aryan castes— 
Brahmans, Kshattiyas, and Vaisya*. 

TheRigveda gives us much mfonnaium regarding the habits 
and mode of life of the Aryan cunqucron. They were a fair* 
skinned race, and caste wm a* yet unknown. They were 
divided into many tribes, and each tribe had its chieftain. 
All priestly work was in the hsnd$ of the Brahmans, who 
already held office by heredity and received a training for 
Uieir jut it-- at the Uur. Women were held in high esteem i 
and the marriage tie was regarded as sacred. Both husband 
and wife are described m H rulers of the house\ and the later 
Hindu custom of burning widows on the funeral pyres of their 
husbands was quite unknown to them. 

The Veda describes the Aryan tribes as having blacksmiths p 
coppersmiths, goldsmiths, carpenters* barbers* and other 
artisans. They fought from chariots* and used the horse but 
not the elephant in war. There were some among them who 
loved a wandering life* but on the whole they had settled 
down to agricultural pursuits; they tilled thtir fields with 
ploughs* and lived in village* or towns. But cattle was th. ir 
chief wealth ; they paid fines with them ; and one of their 
words for war means 4 a desire for cows \ They built ships 
or river boats, and had heard something of the sea. They ate 
beef (unlike the modern Hindus], and drunk a kind of beer 
made from the soma plant. In the seventh century n.c, it 
is supposed that sea-going merchants, mostly Dravidiln?. 
traded from the western ports of India to Babylon and 
brought back a Semitic alphabet fmm which all the alphabets 
used in India, Burma* Siam, and Ceylon have been derived* 

At the beginning of the sixth, century' b_£. India, between the 
Himalaya* and the river Nerbudda, was divided into sixteen 
independent states* some of them monarchies and others 
republics, The names of die chief states were Kt faia, 
Magadha, the Vamsas* and Avanti. In the Punjab v* as 
the state of Gandhara, and in the extreme south, opposite the 
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inland of Ceylon, wits the Pandya kingdom, whose chief port, 
tCofkay, was one of the famous cities ot antiquity, h owed 
is origin and prosperity to the pearls of the Gulf of Mannar 
on, which it stood. Hie story of Aryan immigration into 
Southern India is altogether different from the story of At van 
expansion in die north. In the north tliefe was 3 fierce racial 
struggle in which the mdc strength of .1 race more powerful 
physically and intellectually had been pined against backward 
iriljes ; in the south the Struggle was fought with uddleutuaj 
weapons \ the Dravidiana of these regions were not the tough, 
semi-barbaric people which their JdnafwDt of the north were. 
The result waa that, although Agin ways and Aryan modes uf 
thought became supreme in the south, it is usual to find them 
jinxed up with much that is of purely Dravidian origin, 

By this iiine die Caste system had been evolved. 'Hie 
Aryans recogtiiied four social grades the Brahmans or 
sacrificing priests ; the Kshatriyas or nobles, who claimed 
descent from the early leaders ; the Vaiiyaa or dan^nm ; 
and the Sudras, who were of D™ vidian origin. Below these 
were those who had no caste: these were Outcastes and 
beneath contempt. Slaves were Outcasts ; so too werethose 
who liad lost caste by intermarrying with members of a lower 
caste or perhaps by the neglect of some religious ceremony. 
There cun be no doubt that tliig system has exercised very 
great influence on the Lndhn mind. Gautama ISuddlu 1 
received men as followers, irrespective of caste. HesjiJ ilun 
1 as the four streams that flow into the Ganges lost their 
names as soon as they mingle their water* in the holy river, 
so all who believe in Buddha cease to be Brahmans, Kshalri- 
>“ 4 % Utyis, and So dmHis teaching prevailed in Lidia 
for some ctsituru*. bnt it was finally defeated by the vitality 
mid persistence of the Brahmans and their caste ideas fr ^ 
tflicr.Ming tr. find that in India, in the sixth century n, c. and 
subsequently, there were subdivisions of the Sudra caste in 
1 S« Cfi, XU. 
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the Form of guilds of work-people. Later document men' 
tion eighteen of them : workers !rt wood, metal, anti stone, 
weavers, pnttere, dyers .fishers, hunters.flowcr-sellere, basket* 
makers, and painters. 

The religion ol the modemHindu villager, with its god* of 
niLiiiY types, its belief in dutrms, its complicated ritual, and 
m countless prayers, bears little resemblance to the religion of 
the primitive Aryans as described in the Rigveda. 'They 
worshipped the great and striking phenomena of nature 
which they personified and called ' the shining ones \ a fact 
which seems to prove that it was the phenomenon of 
light which first powerfully influenced the Aryan mind. The 
same tendency ts to be Wui in the Pcraian acceptance of the 
teaching of Zoroaster, for Ahura Mazda, the Supreme God 
in his system, was originally one of the gods of light . 1 'Hie 
Vedic hymns mention thirty-three gods—eleven in heaven, 
deven on earth,and eleven dwelling in glory in mid-air, Some 
of them are Surya. the bright sun-god who gives light, warm tb, 
and air, and is naturally an object of high veneration ; Us Inis' 
the morning-dawn, who ' shines upon us like a young wife' 
miming every living being to go forth to his work*; Agni, the 
fire-god. who lights and warms every hearth, drives away all 
tlungs evil and impure, and watches over the morality uf the 
household; and Indra, the god of the atmosphere, who gave 
the rain and harvest and governed the winter and the thunder* 
Morm. lie become the chief of the Aryan divinities .mt! oFliim 
they sang: "The gods do not reach umo ihw.O India, nrir 
men; tli sju overcomes! all creature* in strength p Other 
deirie, were Mother Earth. The Encompassing Sky . and 

1 . he Ma ™ ts ' storm-gods, 'who make the rocks to tremble 
who tear tn pieces the forest.' 

For the most part the Vedlc Hymns are addressed to 

^ ' n,ere is ntJ of human 

lfk “' mA R,,dla - whu was afterwards known as Siva, the 

* s« J5 T ft*. 
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gad of destruction* is merely the gad of roaring tempests in 
the Veda. Tliia same spirit of cheery optimism is to be 
noticed in the conception of the meaning of death which the 
early Aryans hdd. They did not bury thtir dead like the 
Dravidians: they burned diem on funeral pyres, Their 
theory was that a mm got his natural birth from his parents; 
bn second birth from the performance of religious rites ; 
and fire, bv setting the sou3 free from the body, completed the 
third or heavenly birth. During the funeral ceremony the 
friemb of the dead man stand around the pyre and bade im 
eve go to the sun, his breath u# rUc wind, and hb limbs to the 
earth whence they had been severally derived* but 1 as for his 
unborn part* do thou. Lord, quicken it with thy heat i let 
thy llame and thy brightness quicken it; convey it to the 
world of the righteous \ The doctrine of the transmitrraiiun 
nf souls which l>cc.ime a prominent feature of Inter Hindu 
theology was not known ai this time. Those whe sang 
around the fuiuT-il pyre assumed that their dead friend went 
to a place of blessedness and reunion w idi loved ones who hud 
gone before. 

This simple faith was already adorned with stately rites, 
and was ulUirmtdv cxtinnuishirJ beneath them. What passes 
as its descendant in modem India includes the worship of 
thirty-three thousand different god:, almost every village 
having its own particular deity. Many of the great religions 
nf the world have been so amplified and oftentimes even dis¬ 
torted, since they were first proclaimed in a simple and direct 
manncr n as to be almost unrecognizable from their original 
forms. 


VII 


THE PHOENICIANS 

T HE Phoenicians were a very small nation. but their in* 
flu cnee in ihe ancient world was considerable, nut be¬ 
cause of any civilisation which they developed, but because 
of what they did 10 spread the civilizations of others. The 
Phoenicians were sailors: whose vessels sailed from end to end 
of the Mediterranean, and were the means whereby the 
benefits of civilization were first carried to many bnrbsricr 
peoples. 

The Phoenicians Were of Semitic origin, and they appear 
to have believed that their ancestors came originally from 
Babylonia. 'Hie nature of the country into which they 
migrated made them sailors. It was a narrow strip of land 
shut in bv the mountains of Lebanon, winch made com¬ 
munication with the interior difficult : many rocky pro¬ 
montories jutting out into the ica indented the coast with 
hays, some of which formed good natural harbours; and the 
etdardrees of Lebanon gave them abundant wood from which 
:< ■ build their ships. Their towns w ere all ports such os Acre, 
By bins, Tyre, and tiidon ; they were all independent of one 
another, and each had its own god or Baal, which means 
' lord and master*. Generally speaking Baal-worslnp was □ 
fonti of stm-worship which emphasized die fierce qualities 
of the sun. Thus human sacrifices were frequently offered 
to the deity. More humane was the worship of Astarle. the 
goddess Of love, whom the fWnicmns identified with the 
IM. They feared Baal, who typified the storms and dangers 
which were part of their seafaring life : tiiev hived Astarte, 
whom they associated with the good things' of life the jov 
of rest after a voyage, and whom they worshipped with 
sailor-like riotousness when on shore. They communicated 
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this worship in the Greeks, for the Greek Aphrodite is 
identical with the Phoenician Astute. 

It was once thought that Phoenician ships were the first 
to sail on the Mediterranean, but most authorities now believe: 
that the Cretans were before them. The art of navigation 
owes much, however, to the Phoenicians : the discoveries in 
Crete do not weaken their claim to be regarded as the fore¬ 
most mariners of the ancient world. Their vessels were 
rowing-boats with curved sides and a keel, and when the wind 
was suiLihle sails were used as well. They hud no compasses, 
and most of tbeir sailing was done by day. At night they 
genenlllv cast anchor in some roadstead or beached their 
vessels, and thev rarelv stccri.-<i them out nf sigh' of land. 
When they did steer at night they got their bearings from the 
North Star. Their trading was pure barter, and 11 icy did not 
scruple to supplement it by acta of piracy. Traders worked 
individually and kept the routes which they traversed a dose 
secret ; a master would run lu& ship .:ground rather than 
reveal to another where he was going. In order to be able 
to trade successfully it was necessary to know how to read, 
write, and reckon easily. The Phoenicians learnt how to cal¬ 
culate from the Assyrians, and they adopted or rather adapted 
the Egyptian alphabet which they afterwards tauchi to the 
Greeki. Phoenician art was very imorightul, a slavish imita¬ 
tion of that of Egypt. Voyaging and trading absorbed so 
much of their lime that there was hardly sufficient left to 
develop mi un of their uwn. Their trade was enormous. 
In addition to their activities on sea they organised a system 
of caravans which linked up the Caspian Sea and the Persian 
Gulf with t he Mediterran can. Among t lie goods \vh ich th e y 
nailed were incense, myrrh, and onyx from Arabia ; spices, 
iron , and precious stones from India ; dan and cotton from 
Egypt; gold, ebony, ivory,and ostrich fcathejts from Africa : 
com from Spain copper, tin, marble, anil shell-fish tor 
dyes from the isles of Greece \ carpels from Persia ; and 
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minerals and slaves from the Caucasus, In addition there 
were the articles which they manufactured themselves ■ 
vases, j ewds, materials of fine texture beautifully embroidered, 
and above all transparent glass and purple dye. 

Hie two chief Phoenician cities were Tyre and Sidon, 
hidun Was the first to attain a son of pre-eminence. In Lite 
fifteenth century n. c. as the vassal of the Egyptiansk readied 
J high degree of prosperity. The kings of Egypt gave 
Sidoiiian sailors the right to carry on the foreign commerce of 
Egypt, and allowed them to establish depots in the Nile Delta 
and even in Memphis, Sklonians colonized Cyprus , Rhodes-, 
and many of the islands of the Aegean. They even entered 
the 11 lack Sea and explored the unknown country around, 
w hence they brought gold, silver, tin, and slaves. Their riches 
excited the envy of the Philistines, who captured the city and 
destroyed its supremacy in the thirteenth centurv h.c. 

1 yrs then became the chief Phoenician city, but whereas 
die Sj dm liana liad ccutined their activities tti-iinlv to the 
Eastern Mediterranean, the Tyrians dealt principally with 
the Wot, Coasting along the chores of Greece they sailed 
thence tr, Sicily, Malta, Northern Africa, ami Spain. After 
going through the Straits of Gibraltar they came to a country 
rich in com, oil, wool,and silver which the v called Tatshish 
(modem Andalusia); some of the bolder spirits am on? them 
sailed mirth and discovered the Cksherides (possibly the 
Reilly Islands), where they obtained tin. Some appear to have 
***** ^shores of Africa as fir as Senegal, and recent dU- 
covens m South Africa seem to indicate that Phoenicians 
worked t-ufd deposits near the river Limpopo. Tlic internal 
lirstory of Tyre is hardly as fortunate. Apart from the time 
When Hiram, the friend of David ami Solomon, was ruling, ir 
I^ihe record of a soru.d struggle f or power between aristo- 
and people; and. just as in the Italian cities during the 
Middle Aga , contest for supremacy would frequently he 
followed by the emigration of the defeated side. It was a 
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defeat of the noble* which brought about the founding uf 
Carthage, the greatest of the Tyrian colonies, in #[14 a.c. 

Phuentdan colonies were of three kinds. In civtlbtd cotin* 
irie- like Egypt the Phoenicians were c intent with trading 
rights, which allowed them to have independent quarters in 
tf:e towns and to build bazaars and docks. In uncivilized 
countries they established trading stations consisting of 
depots, factories, a temple, and sortie fortifications, In other 
parts they built towns, conquered the original inhabitants, 
ami governed the country ■ such colonies were Palermo in 
Sicily, (.rades {Cadiz / in Spain, Utica in North Africa, and 
of course Carthage. 


Xn account of the Phoenicians is complete without some 
reference to the great voyage of the Carthaginian Hamm, 
which is described in □ Greek book translated from the 
Carthaginian, called The Pcriptm of Hama. Starting with 
Sf\ty ships in about 520 R.c., Hatitm and his men sailed 
southwards front the Straits of (Gibraltar past the Senegal 
nuv and beyond the Gambia, probably netting as tar js 
L iberia. F ram one of their landing-places they were frightened 
aiv *y lj >' noise of Hutes, drums, and gongs, and the 
burning of bush fires ; for days on end the coast seemed ,1 
perfect blaze: of fine ; and they once landed on an bland where 
were ‘wild, hairy men and women whom’ die interpreters 
called ‘gorillas 1 , 1 Some of these they captured, but they 
proved impossibly violent on board ship, so they killed them 
and brought their skins hack to Carthage. An even more 
remarkable Phoenician sea-voyage was that which is described 
'■ , Gr,xk hbtorLaJl Herodotus, He relates how Fhataoh 
XiL.id fif !he Twenty-sixth Egyptian dynasty (61 a n.t.} 
commas,oned some Phoenicians to sail round Africa, which 
Ifity did, although it took diem nearly three years : 

Libya (Africa) shows itself n. be mrrmuufed bv water, excoot 
90 miidi of it ax borders upon Ask, Neve, king of Egypt, wtt the 
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first whom we know of that proved this; hr, when he bn! ceawd 
tilling the canal leading from the Nile lo the Arabian (Jtill, sent 
certain Phoenician a in ships with orders to -sail hack th rough the 
pillars of Hercules, {Straits of Gibndiar) into the northern *ca 
{Mediterranean Sea) and w return to Egypt, The Phoenicians 
cicoinlinglv i melting nut from the Red So, navigated the southern 
aca ; when autumn came they went ashore. and sowed the land 
by whatever part of Libya they liappened to lie sailinc, and waited 
for harvest; then having reaped the com they pul to sea again, 
Wtieu two t ears tiad thus passed, in the third, having doubled the 
pillars of Hercules, they arrived in Egypt, and related what to me 
does nut seem credible, but may to others, that as thei sailed 
round Libya they bad the sun on their right hand. 'litus was 
Libya firm known.'* 

VIII 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION IX EUROPE 

T HE Mediterranean Sea was the great highway of com¬ 
merce in the ancient world ■ Egyptian ships were sailing 
upon it .13 early as 5000 B.c.; over its waters the Phoenicians 
came to Corn wall in search of tin ; and probably ships sailing 
nr, the Mediterranean from Egypt first brought copper to 
Europe, thus starting the Age of Metal in that continent. 
The Egyptian almost certainly brought it to the Aegean 
coasts.aml thence it was taken by land as far north as Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. By 2000 B.c, copper was in genera! 
use in Northern and Western Europe, and bronze also in 
Norway. 

The use uf me tab did not, however, lead to a considerable 
development of culture in the north and crest of Europe. In 
these parts we find great monuments like Stonehenge and 
Carnac, but no fine architecture whatsoever. It is in the 
islands of the Aegean and the neighbouring countries that we 
must look for the first signs of culture in Europe, and that 
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because they were favourably situated with regard to die 
civilized Orient. For two or three thousand years before the 
Christian era there vw trade between the civilized com¬ 
munities of the East and the people living in what we rum 
know as Asia Minor, i n the mm h-west corner of Asia M mor 
commanding the trade routes, almost at the entry of the 
Dardanelles or Hellespont, was the city of Troy. As early 
as a too 8. c. the [ rojans Jiad mastered the Jirt of pnttri^ 1 
they knew how to manufacture textiles ; and they had a 
citadel of sun-baked brick, the earliest fortress in the Aegean 
world. Gorderin^ on Troy and undoubtedly influencing its 
culture were the Eitrites, who had a hieroglyphic alphabet 
of their own invention, and also used cuneiform characters 
in order lo facilitate their trading relations with the Assyrians 
and Babylonians. Their writings have not yet been deci¬ 
phered ; when they are we shall probably know a great deal 
more about the debt of the earl) Greek world to the Orient. 

Just as Asia Minor was the link between the Aegean world 
and the civiHaed Luist, the island of Crete was p^bablv the 
Imk between tluit world and Egypt. Bv iSoo n.c. f pos'siblv 
much earlier, the Cretans were a highly civilized people ; r ,'. 
cent exeuvations on the island have revealed evidehcts'uf .1 
uvdtzation which is thought tu be as uld as that of Egypt 
By 1*100 b.c. its zenith had certainly been reached. The 
pottery, ivory, and gem work of the Cretans, and the paintings 
Winch they executed on the wall* of their palaces and on the 
vases which they manufactured, are « good as anything which 
lm survived to us from this peri od of t he world ’a history. At 
Cnosaos, m the centre of die island, was a great palace with 
innumerable rooms clustered round a central court-yard and 
many passages, 'me labyrinth in die well-known legend of 
the Minotaur probably signifies thin palace. The ruler of 

th? dtu of ST m l ° f \ t T j,lst ** dlc mIef of took 

*hc t tie of Pharaoh, and the Story of bow a certain number 
of Athenian youths and maidens had to be sacrificed every 
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year to the Minotaur and how Theseus of Athens eventually 
slciv the monster probably means that at tine time the Allien bit's 
paid tribute to the Cretans, bm that eventually the Athenians 
thfew of! the yoke and destroyed the palace of Cnossos, The 
palace was certainly destroyed (probably bv Greeks) in imo 
b.c., after having been sacked four hundred veara earlier 
(1400 n.i\). 

The excavations which have been made at Cnossoa reveal 
the fact that in many respects the custom? of the ancient 
Cretans were singularly like those prevailing m the civilized 
World to-day. Bath-rooms luve been discovered with terra¬ 
cotta baths, and a drainage system which filled the excavators 
with astonishment, it b the opinion of experts that Lhc 
drains of tins ancient p.ii.we Were superior to anything known 
subsequently in the world until the middle of tire nineteenth 
century. The drain-pipe? were so well made that manv of 
thetn can be used to-day. The feel that London and Paris 
h ™ ™ systems at the end of the sixteenth century 

*yi* P^pshclp Lis to realize the p«if«tfenofCretancivilua- 
unn, I he palace walls at Ctiuaaos are adorned with beautiful 
frescoes which show men and women of an apparently jovous 
earc-fr c c dupuftiiiun, sotne of them looking astonuhirmlv 
modem, rhe women wear low-necked (indices and flounced 
skim reaching to the ground ; they are almost Parisian in 
appearance, and corsets are among the articles found in the 
nuns. Fhc life of the peopk generally ^tau to have been 
surprising y good, iar superior to what it fe contemporary 
hpm and Babylonia. Excavator* have come across ruins 
Gt houses belonging to artisans, with six or eight rooms in 

from bronze * , ful ! 8et . of £* 3 *“*^ took made 

Irotn bronae. ft is possible that the first llying-ntaclune was 

constructed in Crete ; it may be that the Greek legend of 

Daedalus, who made wings for himself and flew from Crete 

iMCript ™ rf ■*» 
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Ii is thought by some that the Cretan civilisation was an 
offshoot of the Egyptian, but recent investigations have led 
other authorities to believe that it. was an original develop¬ 
ment giving as much to Egypt as it received from that 
country. We know that the Egyptian King Thuthmcs III 
had a general who bore the title of* Governor of liie Aegean 
Islands ’; these may have included Crete. It Li far more 
probable that Crete was quite independent of Egypt. At 
one time the Cretan civilization w;is probably as extensive 
as that of Egypt or Babylonia. Troy may have been a 
Cretan colony, kiu! traces of Cretan influence have been 
found as far west as Sicily. The Etruscans, that mysterious 
people of North Italy, whose origin rs wrapped in obscurity, 
have been thought by some to have been C retans, and there 
are many who believe that the Philistines were an dffahoot 
ot the attic race. If so, then their warlike diameter as de¬ 
scribed m tlic Bible sltows a change of nature, for the original 
Cretans were almost certainly a peace-loving people. No 
war pictures, such as are to be found tti great abundance in 
Egypt and Babylonia, have been discovered in Crete, and no 
tucc of fortifications. Their fleet was evidently used fnrtr.ide 
and defence, and not for purposes of aggression. Much that 
is now obscure about tilts people will be revealed when their 
system of w riting is deciphered. 

Cretan 3iid Egyptian ships frequently carried articles of 
Commerce to the mainland of Greece, and tills was probably 
the means whereby civilization was first carried to that part 
«*f the European continent. At Tlryns and Mycenae in the 
south of Greece, great roms of buildings with ««ne fmmtla- 
tioiu have been found, and among the mins examples of 
Cretan and Egyptian potter.' and metal work. Excavations 
,lef< dfrictl out at Mycenae before any were undertaken in 
Crete : that is why this jistiod of Pre-Greek art in the Aejji. an 
is often spoken oi as the Myccnean Period rather than the 
Cretan Period, which would be a more accurate appellation. 
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far Mycenae was the debtor of Crete. The mins of Mycenae 
were first explored in 1876 by the German trchaeologifit 
Schliemann* w ho discovered that the town consisted of two 
pans —id acropolis or citadel* and a lower towtu The acro¬ 
polis was approached through a gate called the Lion Gate, 
because the door was surmounted by a pediment„ a great 
triangular stone on which were caned in bas-relief the figures 
of two lions standing on their hind legs. The heads of the 
lions were made of bronze. In the acropolis were discovert: J 
six tombs carved hi the solid rock, The corpses inside were 
adorned with gold ornaments p crowns, jewels* and armour, 
and one of them had been embalmed just like mn Egy ptian 
mummy, 'Hie chief feature of the lower town was a domed 
building showing traces of very beautiful decorative work, 
pfobahly also a tomb, although it is known as the Treasure 
I In use of Atreus* Mycenae figure much in the Homeric 
piKrrna. Its king. Agamemnon H described as * the king of men \ 
was the leader of the Greeks in the war -against Troy ; and 
tire city itself ia declared to he 4 abounding in gold K . The dss- 
covtrits of SdiIiemailn seem to justify the e pit!let. Myccnac 
owed it3 wealth to its position; it commanded the mountain 
pass over which ran die shortest road irom the Gulf of Argo.!.is 
to the Gulf of Corintlb Many merchants used this road, and 
all of them would have to pay toll fur the passage of their 
ware* to the people "t Mycenae- Che an of Mycenae was 
of exqnbitc quality ; it reached its highest level m paintings 
gem-engraving, and metal work; in sculpture and architect 
lure it was somewhat inferior. 

Tins early period of culture only affects the southern part 
of f * recce l ih the plain of Tlse&suSy the people were ,-itill 
living mastmt-iKirbarous condition, lordly superior to that 
of the nicu o\ thg Late Stuiir Age- The use of ee trials did tl»<i 
hccuinc at all general in Thessaly until 1500 im;\ 
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H OW Greek civilization originated cannot be determined 
with any degree of definiteness Tjtc ancient Greeks 
were certainly j mixture of races* who ultimately evolved a 
remarkably unified idea of culture. But what the mixture 
was is nut definitely known* The Cretan dviliaitinn which 
spread into Greece had little in common with that of the 
Greeks of the thousand years before Christ. Its art and 
architecture we re mainly conventional; its political systems 
were those of Egypt and Assyria* with whom it had come into 
£r«j u ent contact—a system of ess t ts, pa geamry t and dynast i es. 
Nevertheless* the existence of this great culture exercised a 
profound effect upon the subsequent history of Greece, bfr* 
cause it had laid a foundation of vigorous craftsmanship in an 
area which was afterwards to produce the historic Greeks> 
Somewhere between 2000 and 1500 u,c. invader* from 
the north, from the direction of what we now know as 
Macedonia * begun 10 nuke their appearance in Greece. At 
first there was probably no definite invasion. It is almost a 
rule in history' that before any definite invasion of a new terri¬ 
tory takes place there is a long period of more or less peaceful 
penetration* In the beginning we have the settlements of 
adventurers and traders ; then merctnaricfl arc invited in by 
meijc chieftain amious to get Else better uf a fcllorw chieftain, 
or pt-rhsps a few families move little farther up a mountain 
■r a little to the other side of a pass. Then follow disputes and 
violence* From this it is not a far cry to definite invasion* By 
1500 B.C. this latEvr process had almost certainly started in 
Greece, and the nniuds of the various tribes of whom the 
mvadeta were comprised are probably preserved for us in the 
kinds winch they conquered. There were Hellenes. Them- 
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liana, Boeotian*, Achacans, Phocians, and Dorians. They 
appear to have mixed with the former in habitant in varying 
proportions. Attica was not subdued, but met ami received 
the invaders on equal terms 1 here tlm native ra^c predomi¬ 
nated. Ill Sparta, on the other hand, the invading Dorians 
kept tlieir race pure. Mycenae was destroyed : the Myce¬ 
naean culture submerged; and the native languages gave way 
to the At vat! language of the invaders, which we cal! (ircefc. 

When Greece had been conquered, a task which took ecu* 
tunes to accomplish, the migrating tribes crossed the sea 
to the western coast of Asia Mlnur, where three groups 
settlements—Aeolian, Ionian, and Durian — preserve the 
names of the conquering tribes. In one of these miomiunu 
Troy was destroyed, and irs siege, blended with the recollec¬ 
tions of earlier battles, forma the subject of Homer's Itiud, 
the first epic of Europe, sung in the metre which the con¬ 
querors had brought with them from the north. 

The Greeks crossed over to Asia Minor by sea, but some 
centuries were to elapse before they became a maritime 
people. The conquest of Greece, .Asia Minor, and the Aegean 
Islands had probably been Completed by iooo B.C., but 
a* late as -oo R.C. it is obvious from the writing* of Hesiod 
that the Greeks regarded die sea with disfavour. Originally 
they were nomads counting their wealth by flocks and herds ; 
then, as they farmed settled communities, they became 
agriculturists, although for some tune the work of tilling the 
fields and growing crops was left to the women, while the 
men tended the cuttle or fuught the battle* of their tribe. As 
nomads they had no such tiling as law ; its phee was taken 
hy customs, such as the custom of the next of kin being re¬ 
sponsible for revenging a murdered num. They were all 
split up into tribes and frequently there were subdivisions 
of the tribe, Each tribe had a Icing or leader, but generally 
shaking a kind of rough equality prevailed. There were no 
rich and no poor, and nothing approximating to gi.venimeat 
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wit h the exception of a council bi dders which decided acme 
matte? of tribal Importance or arbitrated dispute*, and an 
assembly of wntriurs which met armunUy or at some festival 
to decide migrations nr the making of peace and war. When 
the Greeks settled into communities new problems faced 
them, such as the adjustment of the relations between rich 
and poor, and the passing of laws in order to protect die 
landowning class which had come into existence and power. 
The period from iogo to 6oo is.t. witnessed a determined 
attempt to grapple with these problems, and the difficulties 
of the- task were comp Sica led by the absence of writing, which 
necessitated the existence of such officials as 1 rememberer? 
whose work it was to remember rise terms of a contract or 
agreement or the conditions of a treaty. 

In course of time group of villages coalesced to form cities, 
and the tritv-state was the only nation which the Greeks ever 
knew. Each dty governed itself, had its own ernmdi and 
assembly J made peace and War* and raised its own taxes, in 
the centre of each of them, on an eminence, was the ting's 
castle or acropolis or citadel. Down below*, grouped around 
it were the bouses of die citizen*,and the market-place where 
the king and council adjusted buaine&g and settled disputes. 
The council was composed of nobles or 1 eupatrlds 1 who had 
secured power and wealth for themselves by adding con¬ 
siderably to their lands by force, fraud, intcrmiirmge i or 
oppression. The assembly consisted of the poorer citizens 
and of peasants from country districts wdiieh belonged to the 
city-state. It had little power in eady times : as a matter of 
fact it did little more than confirm what the council hid al¬ 
ready decided. The council was the pow erful body ; and its 
members w ere the chief protector* of the state in time of war, 
fur they alone could afford costly weapons and equipments. 
The peasants soon found it a waste of valuable time to attend 
the assembly, snd their attendances became less and less 
frequent. When they were there they exercised no real 
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authority, ami in tin- meantime tlttir lands were being 
neglected. In many cases it was al) that they could do to 
extract a bare livelihood from them, and it often happened 
that, in order to discharge debts which they had incurred, they 
had to sell themselves into slavery tosome wealthy landowner. 
Slaves had no rights whatsoever, and could not vote in the 
assembly. 

Politically , ancient Greece waft always weak because of its 
division into city-states, At one time there were hundreds 
■ 'f them,all independent of one another, und, as in the Italy of 
the Middle Ages, the larger and more powerful cities were 
constantly trying to alfSOrb the smaller and weaker ones. 
This tendency towards disunion was aided by the geographical 
configuration of tin: country ; its mountains and deep bays 
kept communities apart. Thus local habits and dialects would 
develop, as distinct as those of North and South Germany, 
or of Mttany and Provence. Such differences made union 
difficult. Only two permanent unions were ever effected 
among the various groups of Greek city-states : one in Laco¬ 
nia under the leadership of Sparta, and the other in Attica 
under the leadership of Athens. Consequently Greek 
patriotism was narrow, but it waft very intense. No people 
have ever loved their country more passionately than die 
ancient Greeks luved their dries. The Athenians of the time 
of Pericles did nut regard their lives as their own, but as the 
property of the state. 

There were, however, some influences which tended to 
bring a U. the Greeks together. There were the * umphic- 
tywues f or religious councils which controlled the great 
national temples or shrines such as that of Apollo at Delphi, 
or arranged religious festivals like the great annual festival 
of Apollo in the bland of Delos. To these councils d! the 
city-states sent represent!!lives. The great EKimcft such as 
tile Olympse Gama were a further unifying tnlluence, and 
the councils which controlled them were also representative 
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of the whole of Greece, Trade, which often brings peoples 
to'j'crhcr, had the vay opposite effect in ancient Greece. A 
merchant who settled for purposes of trade in a foreign city 
bad nt# legal rights whatsoever, and in order to protect him¬ 
self lie became the guest or was appointed to he the guest of 
some citizen. The Homeric writings made strongly towards 
unity, for they were regarded as the common property of all 
Greeks, and they* told of a time when all Greece was united 
against the Asiatic city of Troy, Finally, the Greek idea that 
all who were not Greeks were' barbarians * showed some kind 
of national consciousness, but it was never fully awakened. 
Even the Persian Invasions produced nothing like complete 
unity. The Athenians received no help from Sparta at 
Marathon, and when Xerxes invaded Greece he received 
much support from die ThebaQB, who seemed really anxious 
that the Persians should be successful. 

It was the nobles who reduced the mass of the people 
to political insignificance In early Greece ; it was they also 
who undermined the power of the king. He tween 750 and 
650 B.c, kingship disappeared from the Greek states, and 
elective officers took, the place of the kings, such as the or chons 
at Athens, whose period of office was one year. In Sparta, 
however, kingship was not abolished, but its powers were 
much Curtailed by the device of two kings at the same time 
and the appointment of administrative officials called ephors, 
five in number, and holding office for one year. These could 
and actually did arrest, try, and line kings. They were ap¬ 
pointed by the popular assembly, which was, however, be¬ 
coming more and more aristocratic in character; it was 
dominated by the wealthier citizens who were owners of 
numerous 'slave* and who were rapidly developing into a mili¬ 
tary caste which was to give Sparta its peculiar position 
among the Greek city-state. 

With the disappearance of kings went the necessity for 
royal pa bees, but the shrines which were attached to, or often 
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a part of 1he palaces, remained. Thus the palace of King 
Erccthmis ai Athens disappeared, but the little shrine of the 
goddess Athena in the palace developed into a temple in her 
honour known as the Ercctheunn On this same hiiE—the 
Acropolis of Athens—was built in later times a stilt more 
magnificent temple—the Parthenon. 

During die period when the nobles were gradually gaining 
the ascendancy in Greece* the civilization of the Aegean 
underwent great changes. In course of time the Greeks over¬ 
came their original antipathy to die $ea, and Greek trading 
vessels became a very common sight on the Aegean* parti¬ 
cularly the vessels of the Ionian Greeks of Asia Minor. The 
greatest traders of the time were the Phoenicians, who brought 
la Greece from their ports of Tyre and Sidon exquisite metal 
work, pottery, and linen of fine texture, the work of Phoe¬ 
nician craftsmen, who showed themselves clever imitator* of 
die Egyptians from whom they had learned their ait., This 
work was finer than anything tliat the Greeks could yet pro¬ 
duce, Accordingly Phoenician mariners were at wavs wcl- 
dime in Greek ports \ their merchandise could always find 
ready buyers. But the G reeks owed them q still greater debt, 
for it was from them tliat they learned the an of writing. The 
Phoenicians had long given up cuneiform writing ; they had 
adopted alphabetic writing— an adaptation of the Egyptian 
variety—somewhere about iooo n.c. Their alphabet con¬ 
sisted of twenty-two letters with no vowels ; the Greets w ere 
the first to invent vowel sounds, so it was they who had the first 
complete alphabet. At first the art of writing was not popu¬ 
lar ; but shortly after 700 a.c, it became fairly common 
atnong all classes. The Greeks often called the papyrus 
which they used ‘ by bias \ after the Phoenician city' of Sybils, 
which imported k from Egypt and then exported some to 
i* recce, and when they wrote their books on such foIIj they 
called them 'biblbA Tims we get our word + Hible*. It 
ifl worth remembering that nut only the Greek alphabet, but 
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all the alphabets of Europe and Western Asia are descended 
from the Phoenician alphabet. 

As yet Greek an was very' crude, very much inferior to that 
of the Aegis ns. There was no rca] arriiitccturc : sculpture 
was in its infancy; painting was confined to the simplest 
decorative work, such as that nf the painter of pottery jars ; 
huildings were constructed of sun-baked brick. It was m 
literature that the Greek genius first manifested itself, Jtul 
probably its place of origin is the vale of Thessaly, where the 
sight «r the snowy tmnmk of Mount Olympus would act as 
a powerful incentive to the imagination. The mountain came 
to be regarded as the abode of the gods, and songs were com¬ 
posed about them and their relations with men ; often new 
interest was added to these songs by weaving into them 
memories of bygone battles or sieges in which the favour or 
anger of the gods had been strikingly manifested. In time 
the songs made their way across the Aegean to the Ionian 
Greeks, and it was among them that professional hards first 
appeared—who recited nr sang these old tales to the accom¬ 
paniment of a harp in the halls nf the nobi fci. Then th c son gs 
were collected into a cycle and Committed to writing about 
700 B'C, One of the most notable of the hards was named 
1 lomer ; indeed, so notable was he that the whole cycle, which 
reallv took a couple of centuries to complete, was attributed to 
his authorship. Afterwards he was represented as the author 
of the Iliad and the Odysuy alone—the funner the record of 
the Greek war against Troy, the latter an account of the 
wanderings of one of the Greek warriors, Odysseus {Ulysses), 
and his followers after the fall of Trov. Perhaps even this 
limited authorship is more than can justly he attributed to 
Homer. 

The Homeric songs were immensely important in the 
minds nf the ancient Greeks. Tlicir authors were the first 
Greeks to put into permanent literary form their thoughts 
about gods and men, and the songs can rightly be regarded vs 
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tiie Bible of the Greeks of that time. We gather that they 
believed in a variety 'if gods and goddesses —Zeus the 
father of the gods, Hera his wife, Apollo the god of the sun 
and also of archery and much else. Pallas Athena goddess of 
the arts, Aphrodite goddess of love,, Ares god of war, f iermes, 
Dionysos, and ninny others, These deities ivere singularly 
prone to human weaknesses : indeed their only claim to 
superiority appears to have been their imm ortality. After 
death it was believed ittal the spirits of the departed Jed 
particularly dreary existenets in Hades—good and bad alike 
—although heroes were sometimes rescued from tliis by 11 it 
gods, and permitted to enjoy lives of endless bliss among 
the Elys bn fields, or in the Islands of the Blessed situated to 
the fur west in the unexplored ocean. 

The Homeric songs arc singularly impersonal. The authors 
do not intrude at all. In striking contrast are the poems 'if 
Hesiod (seventh century n,c,),3n obscure farmer who lived 
under the shadow of Mount Helicon in tloeotia, and who 
cries out against the tyranny and greed of the rich and the in¬ 
creasing miseries of the poor. He makes bitter attacks on the 
princes who ruled the land, 1 * bribe-swallowing lords, fools 
who know not how much more the half is than the whole,’ 
'The people', he tells us. 'pay for the mad folly of their 
princes, who evilly minded pervert judgement.' This can 
he contrasted with Homer, whose princes rule by divine right. 
and whose only agitator is soundly beaten amidst universal 
laughter and approval, But since die time of Homer a great 
etiange had come over Greece. Literature had ceased to be 
inspired exclusively by princely patrons, and the character 
of the princes had altered considerably. Greedy landlords 
with law courts to support them m their exactions bad taken 
the place of the benevolent military autocrats of earlier limes. 
The poems of Hesiod can be compared with those of the 
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Jewish prophet Amos, the herdsman of Tekoa* Thdr sub¬ 
ject-matter is very similar, but the results were somewhat 
different—in Greece the growth of democracy > in Palestine the 
development ofaninre humane religion. TIic rugged sincerity 
of Hesiod is in some respects reminiscent of a great modern 
thinker—Thomas Carlyle. Both men had no sympathy for 
shams and arti ficial hies, and both preach ed t h t perennial noble¬ 
ness and sacrednesa of work. Work was for Hesiod the law of 
life. He boldly declares that' fc both gods and men are angry 
with the man who lives idle, for in nature he is like the sting! ess 
drones who waste the labour of the bees, eating without work* 
trig— , Work is no disgrace* It is idleness tltat h a disgrace/ 
The tyranny of the nobles and dsE increasing misery of 
the peasants were undoubtedly die original causes of Greek 
colonisation, although I litre were other reasons too, such as 
!ove of adventure, and the desire for greater w ealth than their 
uwn country afforded them. Once the Greeks had become 
accustomed to the sea they produced a very hardy and ad- 
venturous race of seamen, and the humble Greek sailor who 
sailed across the Mediterranean to the countries of the far 
vat such as Spain, France, and Britain probably did as much 
to spread Greek culture as Alexander die Great and his 
gcntrab s who in much later lime* made it their mission to 
take it to the remote comers of the earth* Early Greek orna¬ 
ments have been found in Britain and in France, especially 
in the Somme region and in Provence, and still more in the 
Saar valley and Along the upper Rhine, md it fe quite clear 
tliat the Greeks established trade With the west of Europe in 
the sixth century or even earlier. The most westerly of 
their colonies wa* probably Tartessns in Spain, and the must 
easterly tire; remote city of G clonus in the Caucasus, built of 
wckkI* surrounded by a stockade and inhabited, according to 
Herodotus. by a Greek people who were trappers and hunters 
of the otter and the b saver. There were other settlements 
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on the shores of what we now know as. die Black Sea, But 
die harsh climate of these regions was not favourable to the 
development of culture, and far that reason the dries which 
grew up there were less civilized than those situated in the 
milder Greek climate. The colonics round the Black Sea 
were invaluable to the Greeks as granaries, but almost im¬ 
possible as places where the Greek genius could thrive. It 
was in Southern Italy and Sicily sJ^tt the most famous of the 
Greek colonies were founded. Southern Italy became a kind 
of new Greece^ and it had its full share nf the culture which 
afterwards came to the Greeks, This is a matter of consider¬ 
able importance, because \i wasth rough the Greeks that liters* 
tore, art* architecture, and the knowledge of how to write 
came Into hafyvso that the Homan civilization is the debtor 
of rite Greek, just as the Greek is the debtor of rho-emcia* 
and the Phoenicians the debtors of Egypt- Thus it wdj be 
seen how interdependent the various brandies of the human 
nice are one upon the other and how civilizations benefit from 
those which precede them. One of the most famous Greek 
cities in Italy was Neapolis (uw city), the modem Naples. 
Home at this time was a perfectly insignificant place consist¬ 
ing of the rude settlements of semi-barbaric people ; as yet 
there was nothing to indicate its future greatness. In Sicily 
the Greeks founded in the city of Syracuse what was at one 
lime the most powerful and cultured city in the Greek world ; 
the Phoenician^ the former colonizers of the island, were 
driven to its western extremities* In Egypt Greek colonizers 
were welcomed, and settlements were made at Ntukratia 
and Cyrent. In 696 h.c. Ionian Greeks assisted an Assyrian 
governor who was m revolt against Sennacherib, but ihcy 
were defeated, Phis is the earliest known coKfaion between 
the Greeks and a great power of the Tsgrts-Euphrates region, 
Tht island of Cyprus watt almost entirely occupied by Greek 
coksnists, and fora long rime it w^s the most easterly outpost 
of the Greek world. 
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In the wake of colonization there went commercial ami 
industrial development. Greek colonists settled on the sea 
coasts had dealing with ihe in [militants of the interior of the 
islands or countries where they had taken up their abodes, and 
the consequence was an exchange of commodities—woven 
stuffs, metal-work, ami potter)' which were manufactured 
in Greece, lor such things as amber, grain, fish, and the 
bronzes of the Etruscans. I’hua there resulted an immense 
development of sea-borne Commence, and the shops of Greece 
developed into large factories worked by slaves. The Ionian 
Greeks Jed the way ; the Athenians followed and soon out¬ 
stripped all others, as they subsequently did in art, literature, 
and philosophy. Of the painted Greek vases that have been 
found signed with the name of the artist, mure than hall come 
from sis great factories in Athens, Idiesc vases have been 
found in diverse regions—in the far interior of Asia Minor, 
in the Kile Delta, anti in, Etruria. 

The development of commerce naturally led to improve¬ 
ments in the art of shipbuilding. The old galley rowed by 
fifty oars of Homeric times became obsolete, and sailing- 
vessels came into general use. Also ships were built on a 
much larger sale; harbours became necessary; and the 
hrst anchor was invented, The expansion of commerce also 
necessitated a navy—ships-of-war as distinguished from 
pure merchantmen—to protect and render safe tire activities 
ol the merchants. This industrial and commercial develop¬ 
ment had 3 further result—the rise of a new and very im¬ 
portant class, the capita!ist class, whose wealth was reckoned 
not in land or in Hocks and herds, but in money. The use 
ui money the Greeks learned from the Lydians, among whom 
it is fuund as early us the seventh century' d.c. Original ]v 
values were assessed in the East in bare and rods of metal of 
a given weight: when the kings of Lydia |>egan to cut up 
these turn into small pieces of a fixed weight, and stamp each 
piece wnb thetx own image, coined money had been invented. 
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Ifi the meantime the lot of Oie peasants lad beep growing 
worse and worse. Foredomi rt’ of m< ullage*, great burden* of 
debt and slavery in dbctiarge of them, while they tan rtfs led 
the moneyed cl&^es, caused profound dkanicni among the 
peasants. Sometimes a nobleman would fan this discontent 
and take advantage of it in order to secure a son of pre¬ 
eminence over all others^noble and non-noble—in thfc$tnte. 
Thus a “tyranny" was esmblisIiecL The word 1 tyrant 1 did 
not signify to a Greek quite the same thing as it does to tis. 

Very often a Greek tyrant rtikd 
well and justly* and Greek philo¬ 
sophers afterwards declared that 
the best government is the govern¬ 
ment of the perfectly just tyrant. 
Vet there was a feeling that ihe 
existence of a tyranny, however 
benevolent, was an outrage on 
liberty, and the as&as^ination of n tyrant was eventunllv 
regarded as a heroic and laudable exploit 

One of the remedies which the poorer classes esteemed 
as a mean s of redressing their wrongs was the writing down of 
their laws. When laws were oral, handed down bv word of 
mouth from generation to generation„ it was much easier to 
evade them, perhaps by getting a judge to interpret them in a 
way which suited the person who gave him the largest bribe, 
as happened in the case of Pends, who thus swindled his 
brother Hesiod out of their father's lands. In 624 tte. the 
Aihenians secured a written code of law* arranged by a mm 
named Draco, These taw$ F which did nothing to relieve die 
P mastiz, were very severe* and the word ‘ Draconian * is still 
a synonym for severity* 

Less harsh and more just were the kw* of Sukm ( 594 b.£.) p 
the first great Greek ttate*mftn. Originally prominent as a 
w fitsr of verses, he had declaimed against the distressing con- 
ditian of she Athenian peasants,, and had roused his country - 
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SOLON ti$ 

men to recapture the island of Sain mis which had been taken 
by the merchants of Megara. He \ra$ made arehon with full 
powers to take what $tcp& Jie considered necessary to remedy 
the mis of Athens* He immediately declared all mortgagee 
void; ordered the freeing of all Athenians enslaved for 
debt ; and purchased with state money the freedom of those 
who had been sold into shivery abroad* He also set a limit 
to the amount of land which a nnbk might hold, but refused 
to accede to the demands of the lower classes tliat there 
should he a new apportionment o f land* SoEon d i d not estab¬ 
lish a democracy* although he giivc alt free craftsmen the right 
to vote in die Assembly* and accorded equal rights in the law 
court* to all freemen The highest offices in the state were 
not within the reach of all; they still remained die preroga¬ 
tive* of the nobles. 

Ai iht end of hb term or office Solon retired into private 
life. In 560 me. a tyranny was established in Athens by 
PisLstratus. He was succeeded by his two sous. Hippias and 
Hipparchus, but although all these tyrants ruled effidentEy 
and were not unmindful of die interests of the state, the 
old hatred of tyranny remained. and when Hipparchus was 
assassinated by two youths, Harmodius and Aristugiion, who 
paid for it with their own lives, liis murderers were regarded 
as heroes, and tn 511 B.C. Hippios, the List of the t> rants, was 
forced to flee. The chief credit for this must go to a ccmin 
nobleman named Clcisthenes* who had bribed the Ddptlic 
Oracle to tell the Spam ns to mardi on Athens and expel the 
tyrant. Subsequently Clekiheues carried through a remark¬ 
able bw whose object it was to prvvcni a recrudescence of 
tyranny. It was that the people of Athena might once a year 
declare any prominent citizen dangerous to the stale, und 
by a vote of six thousand or over expel him for ten years. 
This was known as ostracism, because the name of die 
person whose expulsion was desired was written on a piece of 
pottery called an* ostrakon\ and then put into an urn. 
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The Age of the Tyrants (about 600 to 500 &,<■.) saw a 
marked development of G reek art. Limestone was heiaiLZ 
used in place of sun-baked brick for building, and the from 
of the temple of Apollo at Delphi was of marble ; sculptured 
figures of goth also adorned it. In Athens, on the hill of 
Areopagus, the people erected figures of HamuxJiijs and 
Aristogiton. the slayers of Hipparchus. These were sub¬ 
sequently carried off by the Persians, hit restored to their 
original positions by Alexander the Great. 

In literature wo hat e the songs of Sappho and Stesiehorus, 
the pastoral poet of Sicily. Music too was cultivated : a 
system of writing musical notes arose, and one musician 
wrote a composition for the flute (the favourite musical in¬ 
strument} which was intended to tell the story of Apollo's 
fight with tin; dragon of Delphi. The literature of the time 
shows a grander conception of deity: Zeus and the other 
gods ivere now pictured its always doing what was right and 
men were enjoined, to do likewise; they were further told that 
in the world of the dead there was punishment for the evil- 
doer and blessedness for the good. There were some who 
came very near an utter disbelief in the gods, notably Thales 
of Miletus, the founder of philosophy. In 585 B.c. he cor¬ 
rectly predicted an eclipse of the stilt, and boldly declared 
that the movements of the heavenly bodies were not due to 
the w hims of the gods but to fixed laws of nature. 

In ^yo B.C. occurred the battle of Marathon, the first great 
buttle between the Greeks and the Persians, The credit for 
frustrating this deliberate attempt upon the liberties of the 
European Greeks belongs almost entirely to die Athenians, 
An urgent appeal for assistance was sent to Sparta, the 
message being entrusted |o a trained long-distance runner 
named Philipp ides,* who is reputed to have covered the dis¬ 
tance—about one hundred and fifty miles up hill and down 
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iiaic and over roads which were in parts rocky and precipitous 
—so quickly lhai he reached Sparta on (he second day after 
leaving Athens. The Spartans promised help, hut they 
could not, so they said, march until it was full moon, eh day* 
later, 1 \V ith this answer Philippides hurried hack to Athens, 
and on the way, when near Mount Parthenios, it was after - 
wards related that tile god Pan met him and promised help 
to die Athenians, which after die victory of Marathon they 
acknowledged hy building a temple to him under the Acm- 
polls, and by instituting yearly sacrifices and torch races in 
his honour. T he runner Philippi tics fought at Marathon, 
and after the battle ran back to Athens with the news of 
victory, but died after giving Ids message. 


' He flung down his shield. 

Ran like fire once more ; and the space T twi*t the Fennel-field 
And Athens was stubble again, 3 field which a fire runs tlirougii, 
1 ill in he broke : " Rejoice, we conquer!" Uke wine through da v, 
Joy 10 Ids blood burning his heart, he died —the bliss f 11 

1 o the Athenians Marathon was ever an abiding glory, for 
there, so they imagined, they had stood alone against'the 
w hole might of Persia and had prevailed. On the epitaph of 
Aeschylus the fact that he fought at Marathon is recorded and 
nut his fume as a dramatist. Another prominent Athenian 
w lui fought at Marathon was Therms lodes, a great believer 
in sea -power, and what tiappened in this year undoubtedly 
gave him considerable prestige. If Athens laid possessed an 
efficient navy the passage id the Persian fleet across the 
Aegean to the Bay of Marathon might, possibly, have been 
prevented. By 4S0 b,c., the year of Xerxes' pent invasion, 
Thenmtocles had persuaded his fellow citizens to build a 
war fleet of 1 So triremes,and it was sea-power more than any- 
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thing dse which ensured die ultimate success of the Greeks- 
The origins*) plan of Thenustocles wxs that [he Greek navy 
should at once fight die Persian navy* and if successful sail 
northwards and cut the Persian lines of communication ; 
meanwhile the land forces of the Greeks were to avoid pitched 
battles and content themselves with thr defence uf die 
northern passes, particularly die pass uf Thermopylae. This 
plan was only partially s ucces3fiil* Leonidaa, King of Sparta, 
and his troops covered themselves with deathless glory at 
Thermopylae and delayed the Per&bn advance, hut the 
Athenian fleet could only manage a drawn battle with their 
opponents, who probably oumumhered them to the extent of 
five hundred to three hundred ships. Thcim&toclee did not 
lose heart, but went on building ships, confident in the 
ultimate success of his policy, and before the year was nut 
the victory of Satamb justified his confidence* He then 
proposed that the Greek fleet should sail to the Hellespont 
so as to cut off the Persians from Asm. His counsel v. as not 
followed j if jt had been Greece might have lieen spared 
another year of war* and Them [stocks would not have fallen 
from power, for, konicaUy enough, the Athenian deprived 
him of his command because the battle uf Salimb was- nut 
decisive. 

The Persians were, in many ways, a highly civilized people, 
and the? had mony admirable qualities, of which perhaps the 
most striking were their Jove of truth, their belief that it 
was disgraceful to fall into debt, and their courage, ‘Their 
religion p Zoruastrianfcm. was very much superior to what 
passed for religion among the Greets of tills time. But their 
lack of self-control, their miwdimtc love of luxury, 1 and the 
cciloeaal vanity of their leaders ruined everything, and it was 
certainly a good thing for the world that Xerxes’ great 

* Some of ihc richest Persia Eli took cotdy £umiitiir T avedtid 
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expedition failed. Ifit had been successful, the Greek genius 
have been hampered at a very important stage of its 
development, for the Petsbti system of government was not 
consistent with free citizenship or indeed with any form of 
political progress. Herodotus relates of Xenres that when 
a storm bad destroyed some of the boats which supported the 
bridge which he wan constructing across the Hellespont, lie 
commanded that the sea should be given, three hundred lashes 
and I hat tetters should he thrown into it for daring to treat 
its master, the King of Persia, with such scant respect. On 
another occasion, when a certain rich Lydian named Pv thins, 
whn had hospitably entertained him, and with whom Xerxes 
was much pleased, asked that his eldest son should be ex¬ 
cused from service against the Greeks, in consideration of 
the fact that the services of lour other sons bad been willingly 
surrendered, Xerxes fell into a great rage and ordered the 
instant execution of the favourite son, and the cutting of his 
body in*«' two halves, which were tn be placed one on each 
lie ni the highway along which the Persian array was to pas;. 
Contrast with these a story which is told of Pausanias, Kim; 
n r Sport*, the nephew of Leonidas. After die battle of 
J heonopyiae, Xerxes 'and his genera! Mardunius cut off the 
head of Leonidas and crucified him. This same Mardonnis 
was an command of the Persian forces at Pbtaea, where he was 
defeated and killed by the Spartans under Pausamas, to whom 
it was suggested that he should avenge his uncle's death 
by decapitating and crucifying the dead body of Mardonius. 
Hut the Spartan king scornfully refused, declaring that such 
conduct was mure suitable u. foreigners than to Greeks, and 
blameworthy even in foreigners, and dial Leonidas had al¬ 
ready been amply avenged m the unnumbered Persian? who 
iiad been slain since Thermopylae. If the stories of Xerxes 
(hc Hellespont and Xerxes and Pytliius are true, and 
there 13 very little reason for disbelieving them, they exhibit 
Orjemal despotism at its worst ; they reveal an attitude of 
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mind which is irrevocably opposed to the free development of 
the human spirit, and which is the vexy antithesis of those 
ideas which are at the mot of all progress, for whose evolution 
and development die world is deeply tn the debt of ancient 
Greece. 

ITie defeat of Persia had a very disturbing effect upon 
the Athenians : many of them began to dream of a Greek 
empire which should rule the world, The Spartans, on the 
contrary, were quite content with their position and had 
neither the inclination nor the imagination for imperial 
authority. Thus the years that followed the Persian collapse 
witnessed a great struggle between the Athenian spirit and 
the Spartan spirit. The Spartans were conservative, the 
slaves of tradition, devoid of imagination, esteeming nothing 
virtuous but military excellence. They looked to the past 
and die dominance of the few. The .Athenians, or at least 
the best among them, were progressive, liberal minded, 
highly imaginative, with their eyes fixed on the future and the 
dominance of the many, 

‘Suppose ', wrote Thucydides, ‘the dtv of Sp.utj to he 
deserted, ui(! nothing kfi but ihe temples and the ground piio, 
distant age* would be very unwilling to believe (hut the power of 
tJir Spartans was nt all equal to their fume. And yet thev own mo. 
fifrtis of the Peloponnesus and arc acknowledged leaders of the 
whole, as well us of numerous allies in the rest of Greece, But 
their city ss no I regularly built and has no splendid ccnioics of 
other edifice* ; ir resembles rather a straggling village, like the 
ancient towns of Greece, and would therefore mute a poor show. 
Whereas die same fate befell the Athenians the mins of Athens 
would strike the eye, and we should infer their power m have been 
twice as great as it really is.’ 

This prediction has been amply verified. What remains of 
Spurm is su insignificant that it is very difficult to locate the 
ancient site j! all, whereat die Acropolis uf Athens with its 
marble buildings can be seen twenty miles away. But Sparta 
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liad not always been 'a straggling village'. Recent txcava, 
dons make it dear {hat in the seventh and part of ihe eighth 
century p. c. it was die leading city of Greece, In the day* of 
the poet A Ik man (about 630 tt.c.) it was a centre of vulture 
delighting in music and dancing, and in the work of artists, 
sculptors, potters, and craftsmen. But early in the sixth 
century B.C. culture and luxury were banished from Sparta, 
stranger* wert expelled, and Spartan art ami literature came 
to an end, J Senccforth ideals ol bcuutv were discouraged, 
ano the city was put under a system of martial law, state 
training took the pkee of family life, and rigorous and even 
brutal tests of endurance were imposed upon vonths in order 
to ensure that they should be htsvt men. ' In the matter of 
education , said the great Athenian states man Pericles, 

* whereas the Spartans from early youth are always under¬ 
going laborious exercises which are designed to nuke them 
brave, we live at ease and yet are equally ready to face the 
perils that they face.' 

Alter the Persian inclusions die chief man in Athens was 
Thcmistodea. Under his guidance, the Athenians began 
tlic rebuilding of their city, constructed long walk around it, 
and lord tied the Piraeus, the luwbour of Athens. Themis- 
todes ™ among tiie foremost champions oF the idea of an 
Athenian Empire, ami circumstances were distinctly favour¬ 
able to the development of his projects. Many of the Greek 
cities, particularly those of Asia Minor anti the islands of the 
Aegean, lcanng Persian vengeance, agreed to form a league of 
protection with Athens as its lender. Thus was funned tlic 
Del ran League, so called because its funds were origin ally 
kept in the femple of Apollo on the island of Delos. The 
more powerful members of the league furnished shim ; the 
weaker members contributed money. In the time of Pericles 
the treasury was moved from Delos to Adieus and its con¬ 
tents used lor purely Athenian pur^ses, Thus the Delian 
League was the real nucleus of the Athenian Empire. 
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The ships of the league under Cimon, son of MITtrades, 
the victor of Marat!ion, were very successful in daring the 
Aegean of the Persians. Cimon was a strong supporter of 
friendship with Sparta ; opposed to him was Tiu-mistocks, 
who urged war with Sparta. He failed, however, to cam- the 
Assembly with him and in 471 B.c. was ostracized and forced 
to flee: curiously enough, he entered the service of the King 
of Persia, whose plans he had been fnainlv instrumental in 
frustrating. Ten years later (461 b.c.) Cimon persuaded 
the Athenians tu send assistance to die Spartans, who were 
experiencing difficulty through a revolt of some of clirir 
subjects. Before the rebellion had been crushed the Spartans 
asked the Athenians 10 withdraw. This was regarded as a 
deadly insult, and Cimon , who had been responsible for send¬ 
ing the Athenian troops to Sparta, was ostracized. 

The leadership of Athens now devolved upon Pericles, the 
greatest of the Greek statesmen. He was 3 descendant of 
CIcisthcncs, and like him a strong upholder of popular liber¬ 
ties. There was a marked extension of democratic ideas, 
and it became possible for all Athenians, with the excep¬ 
tion of the very poorest labourers, to Jill any of the offices of 
state, lake Thcmistodes, Pericles was an exponent of the 
imperial idea and in favour of war with Sparta. In 459 b. c. 
the first Spartan (Peloponnesian) War broke out. It lasted 
for thirteen years, and at its dose Athens was in a state of 
exhaustion. Worse than that, in 459 B.c, an Athenian fleet 
of two hundred vessels, which had lieea sent against the 
Persians in Egypt, was entirely lost. The peace which ended 
file first Peloponnesian War was intended to last for thirty 
yens, and Athens was left in possession of the island of 
Aegina, the conquest of w hich (by Athens) had been one of 
the original causes of the war. 

^ The Age of Pericles is the most brilliant in die history of 
Greece, and indeed in the history of the world, because of its 
tremendous achievements in art, literature, and most things 


ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 
that make up the higher life of man. At this time die state 
of Athens ctmsisted of about s$o p c>co people, of whom about 
ioo„ooo were slaves and 20,000 resident aliens who had no 
political privileges. Tills leaves 160*000 made up of the free 
citizens and their families. Of this number, probably about 
fortv to forty-eight thousand Would he freemen All these 
were in a Yen real stnse die rulers of the state. Athenian 
democracy was nor 0 delegated democracy like those uf 
modern times. The Athenian did not elect any one to repre¬ 
sent hte interests at meetings of the .Assembly j he went there 
himself and recorded his vote. The Assembly was held at 
least ten times a year, and at least sis thousand votes were 
necessary before It could ostracize a citizen. Assisting it in 
die work of government was the Council p which tod five 
hundred rnemben, fifty from each uf the ten tribes into 
which, the Athenians were- divided, hut the really important 
body was the Assembly * There were very few civic duties 
which the Athenians did not perform in person ; one of the 
exceplions was the task of policing the city, which was done 
by Scythians* whose practice of wearing trousers must have 
caused the Athenian youtlis endless amusement. Practically 
all the other ordinary dudes of the chizcn were performed 
by the freemen of Athens as their trims came along : such 
as the duty of serving in the army or the navy, or the duty of 
serving on a jury, juries were very large, two hundred or 
over, and fulfilled the function uf the modem judge as well 
as that of the modem jury. Pericles was die first to introduce 
the practice of paving the juror for his services. The pay 
wis low—about a day—but not too low to make it a much 

desired privilege for those Athenians who were not gverfoad 
of work. 

Most of die citizens of Athens were farmers—peasant pro¬ 
prietor with holdings of their own— although some few were 
tenants of the state or of a religious corporation. A striking 
feature of their lives was their intense patriotism* A wealthy 
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citizen would consider it a privilege To build and equip a 
trireme at lus ownrapcn&c \ to provide the money for literary 
or athletic contests ; to pay the expenses of a chorus at one 
of the great religious festivals ; or, if he happened to be the 
leader of a successful chorus, to help to beautify the city by 
erecting a fitting memorial of iris good fortune. Other citizens 
would show their patriotism in the work which they did. 
Craftsmen and professional men would work for a drachma 
(about four shillings) a day ; this was the fixed wage beyond 
which there was no advance. When one considers what the 
best-known artists and sculptors of the present day are paid for 
their works and compares it with the pay of fticidias, one 
gets some idea of the outlook of the Athenian upon life. 

Pericles was the dominant fknwmality in At liens for th irty 
years. The first fifteen of these witnessed a gradual un¬ 
folding of tile civilization which lias made the city famous, 
hut its development was retarded by the wars with Sparta and 
Persia. Ihe fifteen years of peace which followed were the 
really important years. Obviously the first tiling for Pericles 
to do was to erect fitting memorials ol the gratitude which the 
people of Athens felt towards the gods for their deliverance 
from Persia. The Persians had destroyed the temples «jf the 
Acropolis,< and it was Pericles' task, to erect finer ones in 
their place—and the finest monument of all was the Par¬ 
thenon on the south aide of the hill. This was dedicated to 
the gut!dess Athena, and the architect of the temple was 
Ictinus, Collaborating with him was the great sculptor 
Pin*ulias. whose frieze work, although considerably mutilated, 
may still he seen in the British Museum {The Elgin Marbles). 
It represents a Pan-Athenaic festival, which occurred every 
four years, when the people gathered together in stately pro- 
<**«""*. trials of athletic, literary, and musical skill w ere 

’ Thr Acrnpdi* of Atii mt wu* ■ flat-lopped rock, nhoui a duuued 
Ict! tons 4ti4 Five husdlnj feet htCiiui, unj akiut a hujict/td A lid fifty 
ibovc tlic lip el of the piuifK 
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held. Despite the 'mutilated nature of the work. sufficient 
of it remains to show the complete technical mastery which 
Pheidias and his pupils—for it is not the work of Pheidias 
alone—had attained. Tlie rich variety of crease and fold in 
the draperies is worth noticing; so too is the grove dignity 
and simplicity of the whole work. The greatest achieve¬ 
ments of Pheidias were two statues, one of Zeus in Olympia, 
and the other of Athena in the Parthenon. This was in the 
central chamber of the temple. It was made of wood and 
overlaid with ivory and gold, ivory* for the flesh and gold for 
the garments, and was about forty feet high. With her left 
hand the goddess supported her spear and tlte edge of her 
shield. On her outstretched right hand was a winged 
Victory, six feet high, holding a wreath. The helmet of die 
goddess was adorned with a Sphinx and Gryphons, two 
figures of Pegasus (the winged horse of Zeus), and a row of 
small horses. All available spaces were covered with reliefs. 
In particular there was a battle between Greeks and Amazons 
on the outside of the shield. The statue is known to have been 
in existence about a.h. 430, but not long after this date the 
figure was removed and the Parthenon converted into a 
Christian church. Since that time it has suffered much from 
the iconoclastic fury of clergymen, Turks, and Venetians, and 
it is a melancholy reflection that its present dilapidated con¬ 
dition is due more to human foolishness than to the influence 
of time. 

The Parthenon was not the only feature of tile Acropolis. 
To the west of it was a Temple of Victory, inferior to the 
Parthenon, hut none the less a rental Lib I e achievement, and 
on another ride of the hilt was a great brume statue of Athena, 
whose shield and helmet Could be seen flashing far out at sea 
on a sunny day. 

If it had produced nothing but sculpture the Age of 
Pericles would he veiy notable, but it also marks a develop¬ 
ment of the art of painting (generally scenes depicting the 
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achievements of gods and heroes), of literature, of rhetoric 
and philosophy, even of mathematics, medicine, and science. 
At this time lived the ih rec great tragic poetaof anc ient Greece: 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Their plays were per¬ 
formed in open-air theatres, seats being arranged semi¬ 
circular Jv and in lien;, and each citizen attended as the guest 
of the stale, which made itself responsible fur his entrance 
fee- Aeschylus had fought at Marathon and Salami*, and 
Sophocles had, as a boy of sixteen, witnessed from the island 
of Sal amis the defeat of the Persian fleet in the adjoining 
bay in 4S0 B.c. Him it is not surprising to had that the 
works of both these playwrights recall the stirring days of 
the Persian invasions and do not fail to bud tire gods. They 
were, therefore, very popular with their audiences, probably 
far more popular than die plays of Euripides, a younger poet, 
the son of a fanner on the island of SaLimis, who often seems 
to cast doubt upon the wisdom and goodness of the gods, and 
who is full of gloomy forebodings about mankind. 

The great tragic poets were not the only writers of the 
period, Herodotus and Thucydides, two of the greatest 
historians the world has known, lived through the f’ericlean 
age. Xenophon was a child and Socrates a young man when 
the building of the Parthenon was begun in 447 n,c., and 
Aristophanes, the great writer of comedies, a child when it 
was completed in 438 B.c. Pericles was the patron of all 
forms of culture, and in this he received the enthusiastic 
support and approval of his mistress, Aspasia of Miletus. 

This age is also remarkable for tlw rise of a class of 
professional teachers—the Sophists—who were prepared to 
teach something beyond the ordinary subjects of the day— 
reading, writing, the study of the old poets, music, dancing, 
and gymnastic exercises. The Sophists were great doubters, 
much more so than Euripides, eager to get at the root of 
things, merciless exposer? o( shams, accomplished orators 
and writers, and it was they who gave the first stimulus to 
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oratory md good prose among the Greeks. They also taught 
the rudiments of *rithmciic* geometry* and mtrtttimy. They 
were peripatetic teaeher^ wan tiering about from city to city* 
In the eyes of the ordinary Greek they land one defect* more 
marked in some than Others ; dietr impiety. One of the 
Sophists went so far as to deny the existence of the gods. 
This was a very diingetoU£ thing to do, For the Greek look 
his religion very seriously, and it was comparatively easy to 
rouse him to a state of fanaticism. Pericles could tint save 
hh friend, the philosopher Anaxagoras, from biiiiistimeju 
when he hinted that there were no gods, hui only a gre^t 
spirit unimaiing the uni verst. Indeed flight saved Anspta- 
goras from almost certain death, which Pericles would have 
been power lea to avert. Hie great Pbddias was accused rjf 
impiety because in a reprc^-niatiun oil the shield of Athena 
of a fight between Greeks and Amazons Ik had dared to de¬ 
pict himself and Pericles among the Greeks : he was thrown 
into prison and died there of uL-trase in 432 nx. This was 
shortly after his return to Athens (mm ( llympia. where he had 
just executed the statue of the Olympian Zeus, his greatest 
work. Even Pericles was not ioamune from the suspicions of 
the multitude: a charge of peculation was ttfcmglii ayalnsi 
him, and when that failed his enemies sought to wound him 
by procuring the banishment of Asparia, and it wa? only the 
tearful rcnrnrmnuices of Pericles which saved her. 

So great is the debt of the modern world to ancient Greece 
dial a modem mind suddenly transported co the Athens of 
Pericles would find much that it could appreciate and enjoy — 
hut sonic ihings would Live the opposite effect, such as the 
existence of slaves, the treatment of women* and the absence 
of many of the ordinary comforts of civ libation such as 
drains and soap. Olive-nil served instead of eoap and electric 
light. Women hid no podded rights whatsoever : generally 
speaking, the* had nothing more exciting than household 
duties to live for, Greek slavery varied in character. Many 
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of rlie Athenian slaves were skilled craftsmen and worked at 
die temples and public buildings with their masters ; occa¬ 
sionally some few of them obtained their freedom. But the 
slaves of the silver mines of l_auriiim (which belonged to 
Athens) worked naked in galleries two or three feet square 
under conditions so appalling that they hardly survived for 
mare tluin three years. And yet the Greek record is much 
better tlian that of other nations. All nations had slaves, and 
in Rome and Carthage they Were often treated w ith disgusting 
cruelty ; in Greece alone were there any who argued whether 
it was right to have slaves j some writers went so far as to 
condemn slavery altogether, a point of view which is in ad¬ 
vance of dial held by St. Paul. 

Politically die Age of Pericles Is important because it 
witnessed the development of the Confederacy of Delos into 
the Athenian Empire. Not only was the treasury of the 
League transferred to Athens, and League money used to. 
beautify the city ; cases of,dispute between members, which 
had originally come liefore a court of arbitration connected 
with the League, were decided by the Athenian courts ; and 
members who endeavoured to flout Athenian authority were 
severely dealt with. Thus when in 439 u.r. the island of 
Samos, a powerful member which paid tribute in ships and 
men and not in money, and find a government quite indepen¬ 
dent 'if Athens, .ind strong fortifications * refused to accept 
Athenian arbitration in a dispute with Miletus, another 
member of the League, over some land in Asia Minor, the 
whole force of the Confederacy was assembled against it; 
its fortifications were dismantled ; and a democratic govern¬ 
ment substituted for the oligarchy which hnd previously 
ful«l. The Samians gal some assistance from the Persians ; 
they also applied for aid to Sputa, an application which \vaa 
unsuccessful, chiefly on account of the opposition of Corinth, 
who contended that a confederacy had the right to punish its 
recalcitrant members. Yet, eight years later (431 b, c.), when 
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there waa a dispute between Cdrimh and Corcyra 1 (originally 
« Corinthian colony) over some assistance which Corinth 
had given to Eptdamniiv a Corcyretin colony in Illyria, 
Athenian ships were dispatched to save the Corcyieans from 
conquest by Corinth, .After tliis the feelings of the Conn* 
thiana cowards Athena became bitterly hostile. They gave 
assistance to Potidaea^ a revolted member of the Delian 
League ; and aroused fear and Jiatfed towards Athens 
amongst the Spartans, *o that she Thirty Years' Truce was 
broken and the Second Peloponnesian Wan* broke out. 

Practically all she Pdoponnese, except Argos* was hostile 
to Athens; so ton was Bocoria in Northern Greece, led by the 
city of Thebes. The strength of Athens by in its fleet; 
that of Sparta in its army, against which the Athenians could 
not hope to fight on equal terms. Accordingly all the court* 
cry people of Attica, sending their live stock in the i*Lind 
of Euboea, withdrew for safety uidnn the fartificatinm of 
Athens. Overcrowding die result* and in the second 
year of the war there wa$ a great plague which destroyed 
about one-third of the people, including Perkier who could 
ill be spared. This plague had much to do with the ultimate 
defeat of Athens, but it was by no means the sole cause. After 
the death of Pericles, Athens was like a ship without a rudder. 
A succession of leaders who lacked ability* such as Nidus or 
Cleon the tanner (whom Aristophanes ridiculed unmercifully 
in bis comedies), vacillating cotmsels, silly superstition** and 
the moral delinquencies of Alcibiadcs (the one brilliant leader 
of the period} could have bur one result. The treatment of 
M it views h an example of Athenian policy or lack of it. 
Mityknehad rebelled and been subjugated, and die Assembly 
decided that all the citizen* should be put us death, A ship 
was dispatched from Atltem with orders to that effect, hut 

1 Mtidttti, Corfu. * Modern* Duimo. 

^ A mwn tn Mioo&xnfi, original]? * Corinth™ which had 

become :□ Aikni. 
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before it reached Mitylene another ship overtook it with Hater 
orders that only the leads re of the insurrection should Ik 
executed ; the Assembly !iad met again and dunged its 
mind. In Jpl ti,c. Nicias negotiated a hind of ti net with 
Spam called the- rca« of Nicks. He favoured a policy of 
conciliation, but opposed to him was the brilliant but erratic 
Alcibiades, who, in 415 B.C., persuaded the Assembly to 
prosecute the war vigorously once more by sending a great 
expedition against the important city of Syracuse, which was 
a Corinthian colony, and after the conquest of Sicily, Italy, 
and Carthage he proposed that the victors should return to 
Greece, subdue Sparta and establish Athenian supremacy 
over the whole peninsula. The expedition sailed with Alci¬ 
biades and, .Nicks in command,but before it had accomplished 
anything Alcibiades was recalled to answer a charge of 
impiety ; according to his accusers he had been responsible 
fur mu: i hi mg Certain images of the god Hermes, Instead 
of returning, lie fled to Sparta and persuaded the Spartans to 
send help to tile Syracusans—the result being the complete 
defeat of the Athenian forces, an event which was rendered 
more certain by the superstitious foolishness of Nicies, who 
allowed himself to be shut up in the harbour of Syracuse 
became an eclipse of the moon would make withdrawal un¬ 
lucky. About seven thousand prisoners were taken by tire 
victors and enslaved, but Nurias, who was one of the captives, 
was put to death, some, and especially the Corinthians, fearing 
that, being rich, he might by bribery escape anti do them 
further mischief, 1 

1 'hcse events discredited the Athenian democracy, and an 
oligarchy was established in Alliens : its life was short-lived, 
however, for the fleet refused to obey it and democratic 
government was tried again. But the city’s star was not in 
tire ascendant, Alribiades was recalled after negotiating an 
alliance between .Athens and Persia, and put m command 
* Thucydldei tfmirrtt'1 Innilttiun), Ok. VII, tM. 
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of the fleet, but lie wa* dclV.iied in 406 B.C. at Nutium through 
tlie indiscretion of one of his lieutenant*, Two yearn bier, 
near A cgo a potmn i, a small river which flows into the Hellos* 
punt, the Spartan admiral Lysondcr captured the Athenian 
fleer. Spartan troops advanced into Attica,; the loss of the 
fleet made it impossible for the Athenians to get grain from 
the Bbek Sea, and surrender to Sparta was the only thing 
left for them to do. Hie victors refused to take the advice 
of Corinth that Athens should be destroyed, but insisted 
that the fortifications of die Piraeu* 1 and lilt I.ong Walls 1 
should be demolished, that the people of Athens should join 
the Spartan League, and that their ships should he handed 
over tit Sparta. 

The great war with. Sparta did not stop the development 
of the mtdkcrtial life of Athens. Probably during the early 
years of the struggle Herodotus completed his history, which 
docs not fail to bring into prominence the achievements of 
the Athenians in the wars with Persia and for which tliey 
are reputed t" have voted him the sum of ten talents (about 
£3,0001. The comedies of Aristophanes brought some 
gleams of light into the darkness of the period ; sometimes 
this great writer was performing a public serv ice, as when lie 
exposed the charlatanry and incompetence of Cleon, but he 
was influencing his fellow citizens badly when he puked fun 
at the ugly face and ill-fitting garments of the philosopher 
Socrates, who was at this time a familiar figure on the market¬ 
place, questioning the citizens of Athens, convincing them of 
tlicir lack uf knowledge, leading them £0 realize that the only 
lasting foundations of any community are truth anti virtue, 
and earning a reputation for wisdom which has Jived and will 
always five in the dialogues of his great dbeiptr Plato. The 

1 "Jin' Pitactu iv.K UichiHmtir ,,f un.l ™nr,^ the Khirvrfrieatt 

flf Pericles wtu the bulliEjDd tif ibu Lonu Willii cunlieclinjt, the fortiiffi 1 - 
ucitii Atnau luih the thu ■ farming a rusil compktirSy watlcd m 
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Delphic Oracle declared that he was the wisest of Tiding 
mcirials, Socrates, however, had his enemies: lie was accused 
of corrupting the youth of Athens—among his pupils were 
Plato and Xenophon, hut also Alctbiades—and in 400 h,c. 
he was condemned to death hy a tribunal of his fellow 
citizens, Elis magnificent defence and the nobility of his 
last days have been admirably described by Plato and Xeno¬ 
phon. His condemnation is the most discreditable thing 
that the democracy of Athens ever did, and If the abject 
was to obliterate his teaching it failed utterly. The spirit 
of iiKjuity Which Socrates did so much to foster can be 
exemplified in much that happened after his death, perhaps 
nowhere more effectively than by comparing the work of 
Thucydides with that of Herodotus. The latter made no 
attempt to treat iiisiory scientifically: events were regarded 
as resulting from the will of the gods rather than from natural 
processes. 1 Thucydides, on the other hand, in hb great 
account of the Peloponnesian War, no longer discerns the 
mere will of the gods in the events which were liastening the 
destruction of the Athenian Empire, hut traces them to tlicir 
natural causes in the world wherein they occur. 

f he ascendancy of Sparta Justed from 404. to 371 b.c. 
Spartan rule was more aggressive and domineering than that 
of Athens had been. Autocratic forms of government were 
established in the conquered cities and military garrisons 
in some as well. 1 he Athenians, however, succeeded in 
* ^-establishing democratic government, but die Athenian 
democracy uf this time was not a very desirable form of 
government. For instance, it aided the Persians to subju¬ 
gate the Greek cities of Itmia (387 d.c.) simply because the 


' RrhmiWodrbeurnmed from thr: thin tomtom* was out = 
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Spartans we on the side of the Ionian Greeks. In 371 ji.c, 
Spartan dominion was overthrown by the Thebans at the 
battle of Leuctni. Then followed a brief period til Hu:ban 
ascendancy, ended in 363 n.c. by the battle of Mantinea. a 
victor} of the Tilt-bans and Athenians over the Spartans, 
but one of those victories which arc more disastrous Than 
defeats, for among the slain was Eptmtinoodas, the Theban 
leader, and with hb death the ascendancy of his city both by 
land and sea came to a rapid end. The great Greek states, 
having mutually destroyed one a nut her. were now ready to 
fall before an outside conqueror, who appeared in338 b.c* in 
the person of Philip of AI section. These last years of Greek 
independence are notable for the speeches tn which tbs 
orator Demosthenes wanted his countrymen of the danger 
from Mace don. and for the political pamphlets of Isocrates, 
whose appeals to tlte Greeks lu unite, overthrow the deca¬ 
dent empire of Persia, and found a Greek empire on its 
ruins, fell for the most pan on deaf ears, The philosophers, 
turning aside from the bickering, jealousies, and recrimina¬ 
tions of the politicians, tried to fix men’s mimb cm tile ideal. 
Plato fancied an ideal state of philosophers whose material 
wants should be provided by slaves and by artisans who were 
dented ciuMnship. Following Plato came Aristotle, a Mace¬ 
donian, the tutor of Alexander the Great. He wrote on a 
gnat variety of subjects—philosophy, politics, ethics, poetry, 
physics, biology, and medicine — and probably qo other 
thinker has exercised so much influe nee on the world as lie. 
The speculations on die an of government which we tint! 
in the writings of Plato and Aristotle, particularly the latter, 
mark a new development of human thought, and show die 
Greeks a* the inventors of the science of government. 

It i$ pot only the works of the philosophers which make 
Greek history notable in the years between Acguspotanu and 
Chaeronea. 1 his period also witnessed the sculpture of 
Praxiteles, whose best-known works ate a marble statue of 
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Aphrodite which Ins ken Inst, and a statue of Heroics (with 
the fight hand broken off) playing with the child Dionysos, 
which was discovered at Olympia, and is the only statue in 
existence which can be proved indisputaNy to be the work 
of one of the great Greek sculptors. Praxiteles, like Pheidias, 
Was an Athenian, hm the love for sculpture and beautiful 
things was bv no means confined to Athens, although it 
reached its highest point of development there. Temples 
and statues, theatres, literary and athletic contests were to 
he found in almost every centre of Greek life (Sparta was a 
notable exception)—at Rhodes, Corinth, Syracuse, and in 
the Greek cities «f Asia Minor and Southern Italy. At 
Rhodes once stood the Colttssua ' (about zbo H-C»), a huge 
hmiizc figure one hundred and five feet high, between whose 
legs it is popularly supposed ships passed in order to enter 
the harbour. There is no justification for such a supposition. 

Most of what the Greeks accomplished in the domain of 
art lias been lust j we ivave only fragments of the songs of 
Sappho ; their painting survives only on antique vases, and 
it veas so wonderful that Zeuxis is said to have painted grapes 
so welt dial the birds of the air pecked at them. But enough 
remains t'.* convince the most sceptical of the genius of this 
.'Burnishing people ! and much of what we esteem most 
highly in the modem world, such as the faculty of appreciat¬ 
ing beauty, the love of freedom, the love of truth, owe* its 
existence very largely to the thinker* of ancient Greece, liven 
when they had ceased to count for much politically, the 
Greeks still ruled tine realm of thought. In Zeno and 
Epicurus they produced two philosophers who founded 
schools whkh were destined to exercise much influence upon 
modes of life and thought in the world for many centuries 

I The t’oldinu* wa* M name of iht tun -pod Helke (Apollo >, ml it wh 
overthrown bv an cirdufiiiike in* 2x4 ' l r ' Numer^io iticmpb "* :e jtsaJe 
tv tciiw rt 10 it* pliR», but they were utf unsuccessful KvrntuuHj m 
AJ>. 671 the Arabt s-nld II u wusti* rnctiil ffl a JcWi Yfchf* 1* aJ-tJ itiYC 
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after the deaths of their original members. Zoo o, who taught 
about 310 b.c., was the first of the Stoics, so called after the 
Stoa * or Pointed J tall at Athens where he lectured. He 
taught the need for mastering desire, and that the sotil 
should he trained to control pain. The key-note of his 
system U duty, and among his subsequent disciples were 
Seneca, hpictctut, and the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, There 
are many living in the world to-day to whom this Stoic 
philosophy ts a religion. It m usual to contrast it with 
Epicureanism, the key-note of which was pleasure. But the 
pleasure which Epicurus advocated was not of a low or 
sensuous type. It had its roots in prudence and temperance. 
'We cannothe declared, 'live: pleasantly without living 
wisely and nobly and righteously.’ The stories spread hv 
certain Stoics that the community which he established at 
Athens in 307 B.C. was licentious are grmmdless- 

To tile Greeks also belongs the credit uf producing the 
greatest mathematician of ancient limes in the person of 
Archimedes of Syracuse (287 to zxz b.c.). His experiments 
m hydrostatics established the principle on which the due- 
trine of specific gravity U bused, A Greek, Aristarchus of 
Samos {250 tt.c.), was the first person to state that tile earth 
moves round the sun, thus anticipating Copernicus, who 
did not know of Aristarchus’ discovery. The works ,.,f 
two Greek physicians, Hippocrates (460 to 357 b.c.} and 
f*alen (A.p, 130 to 200) were the standard text-books tin* 
medicine until the end of the Middle Ages, and the work of 
Euclid (about 300 b.c.), a Greek of Alexandria, was the 
standard geometrical text-book in schools until very recently. 
Scientific text-books do not generally remain in use for many 
years : new knowledge and new methods of investigation 
cause diem to be superseded, but more than two thousand 
years passed by before Euclid was superseded. Even a gram- 
tii.ii written by an obscure Greek, Denis of Thrace, was in 

1 Literally 1 fHjicb 
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use in English schools less than a hundred years ago. ' We 
arc all Greeks,* wrote the poet Shelby, * Otir laws, our tiler 
ttture, our arts, have thdr root in Greece.* Probably the 
Greeks themselves would have regarded love of freedom as 
their greatest contribution to civilization. Their attitude 
towards the Persians no less than their attitude towards the 
tyrants was deeply coloured and even actuated by this idea. 
'Hicte vva& much that the Greeks aJ mi red in Persian civilian 
tion. such as rheir system of education and tlte threefold ideal 
ot die young nobles : to ride and shout well and to tell 
the truth. But it would have beefs impossible for diem to 
submit to the yoke of Persia, fur in that empire there was no 
individual freedom. All were subject to the will of one man, 
who was subject to no one. The Greek ideal was ilm no 
man should be the master of another, hut dun ail should 
l>e subject to the Law, * whose sendee is perfect freedom.* 
Hus ideal is emphasized aver and over again bv the greatest 
of the Creek thinkers Herodotus, Plato, Demosthenes, and 
the great tragedians. 


1 HE EMPIRE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

HP HE speeches of Demosthenes against Philip of Maced™ 

,, Y re hlp ■' coloafed anJ prejudiced. He referred to 
Macedonia as a Lmd from which the Greeks did not get 
even a decent slave* and Philip os a barbarian from a 
country' which was not respectable, and in no wav akin to 
Greece On flic contrary, the Macedonian* were of Arran 
?“** **• ltie GrwI(s . and Philip and hk son Alexander put 
in tlic ti.reirent of their policies the spread of Greek culture 
aiiL. cmhzatton. Both Philip and Alexander were well 
educated alter the Greek model, and both appreciated the 
Greek genius. PLd.p was the friend of Aristotle (who was a 
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Macedonian), anti he made him his son's tutor. When, 
just l*fore his Persian expedition, Alexander ordered the dry 
of Tbebes to be razed to the ground as a warning against 
rebellion, lie gave instructions that the house of Pindar the 
poet should be left standing; and just as in after days 
Napoleon's armies spread the principles of the French 
Revolution, so those of Alexander spread the culture and 
civilization of the Greeks. 

Philip was King of Macedonia from 359 ^ 33 ^ n»c. 
When he came to the throne his country was poor and in¬ 
considerable, composed mainly of peasants, with no seaports 
and no large cities, Philip changed all that, and the sub¬ 
sequent successes of Alexander were very largely due to the 
work of his father. It was Philip who created the formid¬ 
able Macedonian phalanx; it was Philip who conquered the 
Greeks (Athenians and Thebans) a: Chaeronca in 338 B.c. 
and forced them to agree to a common expedition against the 
Persians with the King of Maccdon as their captain-general. 
He might, had he led the expedition, have been quite as suc¬ 
cessful as his sun was, but fate had decided otherwise, for in 
336 n.c. Philip was assassinated at his daughter’s wedding 
feast. 

Two years later (334 B.C,) Alexander started upon his 
career of world conquest. In the course of eleven years he 
won the most astonishing successes. On the river Grttnkus 
and at Jssus he defeated the Persians so thoroughly that their 
king Darius til suggested that the Euphrates should be the 
boundary line between his own do mini ons and those of 
Alexander. Parmenio, one of Philip’s generals and counsel¬ 
lors, advised the acceptance of this offer, pointing out that the 
presence of a Persian fleet in the Aegean made the further 
advance of the Macedonians very dangerous. But Alexander, 
with all the impetuosity and enthusiasm of youth, rejected 
ins advice and decided for advance. However, he first 
eliminated any possible danger from the Persian fleet by 
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conquering the Phoenician ports, including Tyre, thus de¬ 
priving the Persians of their harlumrs. Then he conquered 
Egypt with great ease, and then, after crossing the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, at a place called Arbcb he completely defeated 
Darius HI, who fled precipitately and was killed by some 
of his own men. Subsequently Alexander occupied IiabyUm, 
Susa, and Perse polb ; nurd ted duo ugh what is now known 
as Turkestan ; crossed the Hindu-Kush mountains, received 
the submission of the native princes of the Punjab, and 
would liave made his way into the Ganges valley .but for 
the fears and discontents of Ids followers, lie therefore 
returned through Bducliistan to Babylon and died there in 
jst b.c. from a fever brought on by excesses, at the early 
age of thirty-two, sighing for new worlds to conquer, it 
had been part of his ambition to add Carthage, Italy, and 
Spain to his conquests, and had he lived longer lie might 
have attained his desire. 

Does Alexander deserve the title ’ Great ? Tliat he was a 
great genera! there can be no doubt. In other respects loo 
he showed himself far above the ordinary run of men. His 
ideal—a world-state dominated by Greek ideas—was ex¬ 
cellent, and he did much to promote it. He built cities <m the 
lines of his marches, which were te 1* radiating points of 
Hellenism, and it was through him that the influence of Greek 
art penetrated to the Far East—to India, C hina,and Japan; 
he was the patron of learning nod scientific enterprise—he 
sent expeditions to solve the problem of the rise an<l tall of 
the Nile, and to explore the Caspian Sea * and his campaigns 
proved advantageous to the development of natural science, 
for he sent numerous specimens t* 1 his old master Aristotle 
at Athens. But in some respects Sit was by no means great - 
Hb made no great roads Through the Persian Empire; lit did 
little or nothing to secure his conquests for his successors ; 
It cannot be said that be wrought any improvements in 
the method of governing Eastern states ; and although die 
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marriages of Kim? til and ninety o!' Ids generals and leading 
men with Persian ladies mai !ki regarded :lv a ;iep towards 
the racial fusion of Iuve-I and \V<gt f it was far more probably 
-a Step towards < Oriental pomp and luxury. There can be liiiis 
doubt that hi& successes turned Alexander's head. One in¬ 
dication of it is to be foil nd in his aping of Persian dreis and 
customs, and ins injunction dint all who entered Lis presence 
should bend the knee to him and kiss Ids feet. A stilt more 
remarkable proof is the command that his subjects should 
regard him as ,= god and pay him divine honours ; he took 
advantage of his Egyptian expedition to visit tlu: oasis of Siwa 
in the Sahara Desert where was a shrine of the god Amon-Ra, 
and when ht came out from the holy p bee the high priest hailed 
him as the Son of Anion. These pretensions to divinity and 
his love of Oriental display cost Alexander the fidelity of 
many of his Macedonian friends. There- were conspiracies 
against Idea which Here- cruelly punished when detected. 
Among those executed for taking part in them were I'armcnio 
and his son Philutas,und Callisthenes, the nephew of Aristotle. 
The elution of Callisthenra cost Alexander the friendship 
t>f Aristotle, More shameful was the death of Clitus, the man 
who had saved his life at tiranicus, whom Alexander killed 
in a fit of drunken tury for reproving liim on account of 
his Median costume and bis monstrous pretensions. The 
CISC olr Alexander has been paralleled in modern times by 
that ol Napoleon. lioth Alexander and Napoleon wore great 
gcnrrals ; berth were inordinately ambitious ; both aimed at 
world dominion; hath drank deep of the cup of military 
glory, and the result in each case was intoxication. Alexander 
made little or no attempt to render his empire permanent ; 
perhaps he died too soon to tldnk of such things, Napoleon 
made elaborate attempts but failed. 

The death of Alexander was in a sense a great tragedy, for 
it meant the shattering of the hope of a world empire 
dominated by Urrek ideas. Alexander's empire split up into 
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three divisions under three of Ids general*. The Asiatic 
pan between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean fell to 
Sekucus ; the European. part consisting (if Macedonia and 
Greece to Amigontis j and the African part became a new 
kingdom of Egypt under Ptolemy* The Seleurids, under 
pressure from live Parthian* on the one side and the Romans 
on the other, were ultimately reduced to the rulenship of 
Syria. The Ptolemies of Egypt built a Formidable fleet, and 
for a time the eastern Mediterranean was an Egyptian sea. 
Strife between the three parts into which the empire had 
split was common, and just as the disunion of the Greek 
dties rendered them an easy prey to the Macedonians, so 
the failure of Egyptians, Macedonians, and Syrians to com* 
bine against the Romans led to the separate conquest of their 
countries by that intensely practical people. Egypr was the 
last to fall—in 30 b,c. 

Alexander iunJ striven to spread Greek ideas throughout the 
world which he conquered, and even if his empire fell to 
pieces when he died, this part of his policy survived. For 
centuries after his death the whole of the undent world was 
dominated by Greek culture,and even over the al ['conquering 
Romans its itdtucnee was not inconsiderable, The great 
dties of Macedonia, Syria (w hose capital was Antioch), and 
Egypt were almost altogether Greek. The Greek language 
was spoken m the streets; Greek temples, sculpture, theatres, 
and gymnasiums were prominent features of them; and some 
of the greatest of the Greek thinkers, such as Euclid and 
Archimedes, and the pastoral poet Theocritus lived to prove 
that Greece still maintained its dominance in matter* intel¬ 
lectual. The Greek language had got such a hold over the 
world that the Jews of Alexandria thought it necessary to 
translate their < acred scriptures (The Old Testament) into 
Greek* The translation was supposed to be the work of 
seventy persons: hence it is called the Scptuagint, 

The most notable of the subdivisions of Alexander’s em- 
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pjrc w:is undoubtedly Egypt under the Ptolemies. For a time 
that country caught a son of blaze of glory which recalled its 
famous past* Alexandria became one of the foremost cum- 
merciiil cities of the world, and at the mouth of its harbour, 
on an island known as Pharos, was built a colossal light¬ 
house also known as Pharos, three hundred and seventy lent 
high. It stood for over sixteen hundred years, the greatest 
lighthouse in the world; A. Dp 1 326in the date uf its fall. I he 
design of its tower owed something to Oriental architecture, 
and it is notable as the model fur the first church spines and 
the minarets of Mohammedan, mosques. Alexandria under 
the Ptolemies is also famed for its possession of the first 
university of the world. This was the famous Museum (or 
h o rn* of" the Muses), which included among its teachers 
Euclid, Eratonthcnes, who calculated the diameter of the 
world to within fifty miles of what it actually is, and Hera, 
who devised the firsts team-engine. There were also medical 
and astronomical departments of the Museum, and closely 
connected with it was the great library, the first great 
library of the Greek world, containing many thousand rolls. 
All foreign writers settling in Alexandria were expected to 
present copies of their works to the library. It differed from 
a modern library Inasmuch as it was a publishing and a book¬ 
selling agency as well. Callimachus, who was librarian under 
Ptolemy 111 and Ptolemy IV, started the practice of dividing 
rolls so as to render them more convenient for purposes of 
reference. Thus the works of Herodotus would, be in many 
rolls or volume, Tlie teachers at the Museum were paid 
by the Ptolemies, an unsatisfactory arrangement, which 
accounts for the decline of [gaming at Alexandria when 
rulers who were not inclined to favour scholarship and 
research ascended the throne of Egypt. 

A feature of the world at this time was the spread of tolera¬ 
tion. In the Greek cities there was none of that narrow 
spirit which had been so fatal to Anaxagoras and Socrates : 
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new ideas did not mean pmeeuiiom Even religion was be- 
coining more cosmopoElan. Greeks visited the $hrine of 
Amon in the Sahara Desert \ the Egyptian Osiris and the 
Greek Zeus were merged together in the minds of tin; people 
of Alexandria ; the Did Testament of the Jews was translated 
Into Greek. Thus with the breaking of the barriers against 
foreign religions the way was prepared for the subsequent 
spread of Christianity. 


XI 

BUDDHA AND CONFUCIUS 

^■ ENERALLV speaking, it is probable that the civilization 
VJof India wa* more pacific and happier in character than 
tmtst early civilianoras. It was in this country, in a small 
sute which his family ruled north of Bengal, that Siddhafthu 
Gautama, the founder nt Buddhism, was bom* somewhere 
about 560 

Up to the age of twemy-mne Gautama seems to have lived 
the ordinary life of a young Indian aristocrat—mainly occu¬ 
pied with hunting, lovtSmaHrig, and a thoughtless drinking 
of die cup ul pleas u re. T lien his way of life began to worry him T 
and his worries w ere increased by font sights which he be* 
JichJ—an old man bent and enfeebled, a man suffering from 
same loathsome disease, a dead body uqburied and eyeless, 
pecked at hy the birds of die air, and an ascetic seeking some 
deeper reality in life, A sense uf the unsalL^faetormess and 
instability of human happiness took possession of Gautama*s 
mind,and he rode away from his home accompanied by his 
charioteer Chstins p in the midst of festivities organised to 
Celebrate the birth of his fim-bom son. After a time he sent 
Clianna back with his horse, sword, and costly ornaments \ 
then he cxclumged liis clothes with a nxgged man whom lie 
met; then followed a period of fasting and abuse of the body 
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in n gorge among the hills of Bengal, until Gautama got into 
such a feeble state that the effort of walking to and fro in 
order to stimulate diiiiLing proved too much for loin and he 
fell down from sheer exhaustion. Whereupnh he horrified 
the five disciples who jiad attached themselves to hun by de- 
man ding * niiimry food and refusing (n eomimur his self 
mortifications* 'Fluey left him and went off to Benares. 
Gautama continued his wawlfsrings done, until under a great 
tree, now called the Bo tree (Le* the tree of Enlightenment}* 
after a day and night of profound meditation* he had his 
great vision uf spiritual regeneration p and came to the con* 
elusion that he was the Buddha (he. the enlightened one). 
He then sought out his live formrr Jisdpb$ in Benares* 
At first they turned away, but, catching the light in hi$ face* 
they afterwards sat down tu listen. He told ilieni that he 
was the Buddha* and expounded to them his system in detail* 
Finally they yielded one bv one and accepted him as the 
Buddha. Gautama and hi=. d triples immediately founded 
a sort of academy in the deer park a! Bcfttrts, where they 
made huts for themselves and attracted about sixty other 
disciples. During th- rainy season they remained at this 
settlement discoursing wish one another; during the dry 
weather they went about (he country teaching. All their 
teaching was oral: writing was ss yet used only for business 
purposes in India. Each disciple at once gave up the life 
of the family and the w.nld, and En-came an ascetic, lie 
spent most 0f his lime sis carrying -hit the BuddhaV system 
of seif-discipline, in order thoroughly to cliange \m own 
mind, heart* and will- When Gautama died, about 4So B,C. f 
he had many thousand* of followers* each of them either 
a monk or a nun. 

Gautama taught fhat all the miseries of humanity have their 
origin in desire, and that the selfish cravings of mankind 
are threefold—the desire to gratify the senses* the derirc for 
personal immortality, and die desire for prosperity* Alt 
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these must be overcome and, when they are, true serenity or 
Nirvana is attained . To reach Nirvana, Gautama prescribed 
an Eightfold Path consisting of Right Views (Truth), Right 
Aspirations, Right Speech. Right Conduct, Right Livelihood, 
Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right Rapture. 

The religion of Gautama differed from most early religions 
in that it had no temples and no sacred order of priests, and 
no theology strictly speaking. It did not deny the divinity of 
the numerous gods worshipped in India ; it merely ignored 
them and made its appeal purely on lines of conduct. After 
his death some of Buddha's disciples exalted him into a 
god, miracles were attributed to him, and a Buddhistic 
theology came Into being, in the third century b.c. Buddhism 
had got much wealth and power, and substantial monastic 
buildings took the places of the huts of earlier times. During 
this time too, Buddhistic art flourished, on art wliich owes 
much to the Greeks, which is not surprising, when one 
into consideration the fact tiiat the Seleueida still ruled in 
the Punjab and that there were numbers of Greek adven¬ 
turers in India ; it also owes something to the Alexandrian 
cult of Scrapis and Isis, ihus die painted or sculptured 
figure of llariti (a pestilence goddess whom Buddha con¬ 
verted and made benevolent) and her child is very like tiiat 
of Isis and her son Horns. Very similar too is the Chinese 
image of Ruan-ym, 

The development of kingship in India meant a struggle 
between the new leaders and the Brahinamcal yr priestly 
caste, and the kings saw in the spreading cult of Buddhism 
a possible ally against the priests, When Alexander the 
ijjcut wag in tlic I'unjub, a certain low-caste adventurer 
mimed t fumliagiipt.i had visited bis camp with suggestions 
for t he con quest o i the G anges count ry. But the Macedonians 
were in no mood for further adventures and he had to flee. 
He then wandered amonR the tribes of the north-west, and 
with their aid after the departure of Alexander overran the 
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Punjab and conquered the Ganges country, He soon came 
into conflict with the R rah nuns and therefore endowed and 
encouraged die Buddhists. He was succeeded by his son 
and then by Asoka (264-227 b.g,). Asoka is one of the 
great rulers of history, and his dominions extended from 
Afghanistan to Madras. He is somewhat unique in that he 
abandoned warfare after victory. He had invaded and con' 
queued Kaitnga, a small country on die coast of Madras, buL 
what lie then saw of the horrors and cruelties of war disgusted 
him, and lie determined to rely upon the power of religion 
rather tlum the power of arms for future conquests, fie 
endowed Buddhism liberally and sent missionaries to spread 
its teachings in Kashmir, in Ceylon, and in the territories of 
the Ptolemies and the Seleucids; he founded hospitals, public 
gardens, and gardens for the crowing of medicinal herbs; 
he created a ministry for the care of subject races, and made 
provision for the education of women ; and by a high stan¬ 
dard of Right Aspiration, Right Effort, and Right Liveli¬ 
hood set an example which few kings have, unfortunately, 
followed, but which gives him a sure claim to be regarded as 
one of the great benefactors of the human race. 1 If \ says 
Koellen, ‘a man’s fame is to be measured by the number of 
hearts that honour his memory, by the number of lips which 
have mentioned and still mention him with reverence, then 
Asoka is greater than either Caesar or Cltarlcmagne.' 

Some people consider tiiat the benefactions of Asoka cor¬ 
rupted Buddhism, because it attracted many to it whose 
motives were mercenary and unworthy j but it must be 
borne in mind that Asoka’s steal and generosity were also 
responsible for the spread of Buddhism. To-day it ia the 
chief religion of Tibet, Ceylon, Burma, and Slam, and also 
holds a grot place in China and japan. As with moM 
religions, the passage of time has been fatal to its primitive 
simplicity. Were Gautama Buddha to come to life to-day 
he would probably fail to recognize the religion which 
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bears his name. He was a man of earnest faith and simple 
habits, singularly like that most famous of medieval saints. 
Frauds of Assisi. Many of his modern followers, whatever 
the nature of tlidr faith, are certainly not exponent* of sim¬ 
plicity in religious matters. In Tibet, die Dalai Lama is a 
sort of god-king ; at Lhassa, the capital of the country, there 
is a huge temple filled with priests and a great idol called 
' Gautama Buddlia * over the high altar. The members of the 
expedition which attempted to climb Mount Everest in 192a 
found high up in the Himalayas a monastery of Buddhist 
monks, the Etongbuk Monastery, of whose existence tlicy 
were previously Ignorant, They discovered tint the Chief 
Lama of this monastery was regarded as an especially sacred 
person, because he was believed to be the incarnation of a 
god. There was an elaborate ritual attached to the religious 
cervices of the monastery, including solemn dances, often 
caiied devil-dances, the idea of them being to teach the de¬ 
vout what spirits, good or bad. they would meet in the next 
world, so that, having learned to recognize them during this 
lifc.they would not be afraid when they met them in the here¬ 
after ; tlie idea is very similar to the old Egyptian belief that 
it was possible to learn charms and spells in this life which 
would enable the soul after death to exorcize the evil spirits 
which it would encounter on its journey to the judgement 
hall of Osiris,; it is singularly unlike anything that Gautama 
taught or believed. 

When the Buddhist missionaries first visited China they 
found other religions or teachings there—'Taoism, tlie philr- 
sophi cal teach i ngs of Lao- esc, and Confucianism. Pmc lies I |y 
speaking, the two former of these have been incorporated! 1 
and have developed along the same lines as Buddhism, so 
that nowadays their outward practice is very much alike, 

1 ao means a Way and corresponds closelv to the Buddhistic 
idea of a Path. 

* l.ao-cse uiujht the doettini aftfu Tio. 
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Confucius, tike Buddha and Lao-tse, lived in tlte sixth 
century S.C. His life is very similar to those of some of die 
Creek philosophers of the fifth and fourth centuries E.c. He 
was 3 native of the state of Lu at a time when the empire of 
G ina was about one-sixth die sine of modem Gunn, and 
when slate was lighting against state and all left themselves 
open to the attacks of die barbarians of the north. Confucius 
spent his time in editing the classical scriptures of China, and 
in travelling about from state to state seeking a prince who 
would make him lus counsellor. Two centuries later Plato, 
actuated by die same spirit, went as adviser to Dionysus 
of Syracuse, and the same idea is at die root of the atti¬ 
tudes, of Aristotle and Isocrates towards Philip of Macedon. 
At length Confucius had his opportunity when the ruler of 
Lu made him magistrate in the city of Chung-tu. There 
Confucius sought to make devoted public men by an elaborate 
system of regulation. Everything was regulated—rules of 
conduct, die food which people ate, die keeping apart of males 
and female in the streets, even die thickness of coffins and 
the size of graves. Later on the influence of Confucius was 
undermined and lie withdrew into private life, his last days 
being saddened by the deaths of some of his best disciples. 
His influence over Chinese national character has been con¬ 
siderable, and. as in the cases of Jesus and Buddha, no small 
part of this has been due to the bl imdc ssmas of his personal 
character. 

The religions of Buddha and Confucius Iiave at least two 
things in common. Tin", are pacific and they are not thcoto- 
gu al. In these respects they resemble the teachings of some 
of the best of the Greek philosophers, Socrates for example, 
who was quite prepared to conform to the religious customs 
of the state, and contrast with die Jewish idea of religion, 
which is that there is but one true God and that all others are 
false and idolatrous. The original conception of the one 
God was that lie was a jealous god, ‘visiting the sins of the 
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fathers upon tilt children/ bin this conception was softened 
and humanized by the prophets, and the teachings of Jesus, 
tike those of BuddJia and Cunfudus, are essentially pacific. 


xn 

THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 

T HE Italian peninsula is four times as large as die Grecian; 

a ridge of mountains, the Apennines, runs through it * 
but its plains and valleys arc more extensive, rain falls more 
frequently, and the soil is more fertile. Hence agriculture 
developed there before and more naturally than trade, for 
the harbours are on the whole inferior to those of Greece. 

The earliest inhabitants of Italy of whom we have any way 
definite records were lake dwellers, who probably came from 
Switzerland and settled on tile lakes of the north and over 
the marshes of the To valley, In time contact with civili¬ 
zation was established and utensils made by the craftsmen 
of Egypt and Crete found their way into Italy, In die later 
period of the Egyptian Empire, Sardinians armed with heavy 
bronze shields and swords took service in Egypt ; thus they 
formed part of the bodyguard of Raineses II, as shown on the 
wall of the temple of Ahu Simhd, At the same time the 
western coast of Italy opposite Corsica was occupied by sea 
rovers who arc known as Etruscans and who probably came 
from Asia Minor and were the means of introducing many 
Oriental customs into Italy, such as the custom of foretelling 
the future from certain markings on the liver of an animal 
or bird which had been sacrificed. The Etruscans rapidly 
developed into the most civilised people north of the Greek 
colonies of Sicily and Southern Italy. Greek religion and 
arts flourished among them ; they mined copper, and their 
bronze work was so good that it found a ready market even 
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in Greece. They h orned to write with Greet letters and 
they luve (eft behind them thousand* of jnscriplinns which, 
unfortunately,, cannot yet be read. Their power at one time 
extended from the i'.iy of Naples almt :U m Gcn<-a ami in* 
(and sts far as the Apennines. 

The Etruscans were not die only immigrants whom the 
warmth and fertilily of Italy attracted. Probah!y s lion ty after 
the Greeks occupied Greece other Aryan tribes began to pouf 
into ike Italian peninsula, where they spoke dhlects \\ hich 
were uhxmi wholly on in tv Eligible to am but she members of 
die particular tribe m which they belonged. Smith of tile 
Til^-r, a tribe known as the Latins occupied a plain known 
as Latium, about thirty by forty mites in extent. Like their 
neighbours they maintained themselves by cultivating grain 
and keeping (locks; bin their land was not very fertile so that 
their struggle for existence naturally produced a hurdv and 
practical race. They had little to do with their neighbour*, but 
sometimes found themselves obliged to tight with the Sam¬ 
mies * a powerful gran ip of moun tain tri bes i ti the south. Their 
weapons, first of bronze and then of Iron, they purchased 
from the Etruscans at a market near a ford over the river 
Tiber. This traffic resulted in a settlement on a hill in the 
vicinity called die Palatine Hill ; other strangling settlements 
were made on die hills around, seven in all* and gradually 
they were all merged into [he city of Rome. *Oie traditional 
date for the founding of Rome is 753 B,t\* hut this, like die 
story of the dty being founded by two brothers* Kona ulus 
and Remus, is purely fanciful. For some time Rome was 
under Etruscan kings, the bsr of whom was Tarquxnhjs 
Buprbus* whose attempts to recover hia authority, after the 
Romans had expelled him md established a republic, iiave 
been commemorated by Macaulay in his Lays of Anti&rt 
Rome. 

The early Roman* owed much to the Greeks. It was 
from iltcm that they learned how to build ships ; from them 
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they got the alphabet which has come through the Romans 

to us; Roman coin's, weights, and measures have al.no a Greek 
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origin, The Greeks were a far more imaginative people than 
the Romans, so when Greek mythology was woven into that 
of Rome, the list of heroic adventures in which the Roman 
gods had played a prominent part was considerably enlarged.. 
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The Romans c* a people tad little of the culture and vivid 
imagination of the Greeks. Tlic typical Roman mind: was 
Cold and calculating, fitted for great achievements in polities 
und law rather than in religion, art, literature, or science. 
There never was any thing in die history of Rome to compart 
with the Age of Pericles ; Roman thought has never domi¬ 
nated the world like that of the Greeks, fiut, on the other 
hand, there was unity in Italy; an obscure city emv to 
be the centre and arbiter of a mighty empire ; and for prac¬ 
tical wisdom and organizing ability it is doubtful if the 
Romans have ever been surpassed or even equalled. 

After the expulsion of the kings Rome was ruled by nobles 
known as 1 patricians ", and for some time the dry developed 
on much the same lines as the Greek cities. In 450 o.c. the 
bws were codified and written down on twelve tables of 
bronze ; forty-four years before, the struggle of the people 
■ ■I- ‘plcbs’ to secure rights against the patricians had started 
with the first secession to the Sacred Mount outside Rome— 
a very early ‘strikeUltimately, after two more secessions, 
the plebeians secured most of their demands. Marriage 
between patricians and plebeians was legalized, and the 
chief offices of tlic stale and membership of the Senate were 
thrown open to plebeians. 

The Senate was really the chief authority in the Roman 
republic, although theoretically it was purely an advisory 
body. Most of the magistrates, the two consuls in whom full 
military authority was reposed after the expulsion of the 
kings, the praetor, who was the chief Judicial officer, and the 
tribunes of the plebs, held office, for one year only; while 
the censor, the controller of the finances, was in office for 
eighteen months, The Senate.originally, as its name implies, 
an assembly of old men, was a permanent body; the senators 
were members for life and were mainly composed of ex- 
magistrates of die age of twenty-eight Of over. Thus it would 
contain people of experience and authority, and it gradually 
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assumed control of llte public expenditure, foreign aiTnirs, 
the levying and disposition of troops, mid die <_wcmmerit 
of the province*. These powers, if abused, might become a 
grave menace To the stability of the state ; indeed, the decay 
of the Senate meant the decay of the Roman republic. But. 
if property used, the existence of such a body as the Senate was 
□ great source of strength to the republic. It made impossible 
in Rome such a state of a [fairs as existed in Athens after the 
death of Pericles, when the city Languished and declined for 
lack of a real leader ; and during the great crises of Roman 
history, such as the period of die Second Punic War, it is 
natural to find that the Setiaie was the body round which 
the resistance and unconquerable spirit of the Romans were 
concentrated. 

Rome was thus an aristocratic republic. But die people 
were not without protection from possible injustice cm the 
part of the nobles. One of the earliest results nf the demand 
for rights by the plebs was the appointment of two officers 
called tribunes, whose work it was to look after their inter- 
esta f 49 + B.C.). I hese were elected annually and their chief 
powers and rights were : to protect citizens from the actions 
of magistrates ; to veto the intended acts of all other magis¬ 
trates, including one another * to preside over Lite assembler 
of the plebs ; and to coerce and punish plebeians, subject to 
appeal. An example of tile power of the tribune is the Lici- 
nian Law of 367 n.c. [named after die tribune Licinms Stolo) 
which relieved the peasantry from the financial oppression of 
the landowners and limited the amount of land which a rich 
man might hold. A further concession to the people was the 
Lex Hortcftsta of 387 U.C., which made the law’s {plebuiitu) 
made by the plebeian assembly (the Comitia Tribute) bin ding 
on the whole community ; previously they had been binding 
on the plebs alone. The Com ilia Tribute elected the tribunes 
and the minor officers of state and acted as & judicial body to 
try offences agamsi the ‘ majesty of the people*. AH crimes 
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com milted agjinsif the st-tce were brought before the Co midi 
Centura ata, to which people were summoned by classes based 
on property qua!rficution h Mere wealth luid the preponder¬ 
ance of votes, All cases involving the life of a Roman citizen 
were brought before this court. It elected the consuls ajetd 
heard appeals against die judgements of consuls. 

In times of great stress is was possible to appoint a special 
officer known us a dictator, who superseded ah existing autho* 
rides And from whose actions dttre was no oppeal to the 
people ; he could take what measures he chose to protect the 
state. He was nominated by die consul and was appointed 
for sax . months only, and for some definite object ; - 4 $ soon 
is ibis a as adueved lie resigned. Ue could mi leave Italy 
during Jus Leon of office, -and he had no control over the Trea¬ 
sury. The first great dictator in Roman history was Quintus 
Fabiiis Maximus, whose policy ol dday was instrumental in 
bringing about the defeat of Hannibal* 

While the struggle for rights on the part of die plebeians 
was still going on, die Roman state had started its career of 
expansion. The Latins ml orally looked to Rome .is thdr 
leader in campaigns against hostile tribes like the Sammies 
and the Vobci. and Rome proved a most efficient leader. 
Between 4S9 and 266 n r c. the city triumphal over all rivals: 
Atfpiko&i VoUdans, Etruscans, Samnkes, and Greeks, and 
when the Greek cities of Southern Italy submitted, the 
conquest of the peninsula had been completed. The Latins 
asked for die privileges of Roman citizendup in return for the 
military service which they had rendered ; at first Rome was 
mt disposed to grant their request, but wiser counsels ulti¬ 
mately prevailed, another instance of the political sagariry of 
the Romans. While the Greek cities always guarded their 
citizenship zealously and would not grant it to any born 
outside thdr borders, the Roman Senate eventually realized 
that such a policy of exclusiveness meant weakness, and w hen 
new territories were conquered, although colonies of citizens 
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were first planted therein, fill! citizenship for the defeated 
populations not infrequently followed. In Italy the arrange¬ 
ment of granting civic rights to conquered territories worked 
well, It placated the Co n quered; furnishedRome with more 
citizen soldiers ; and in no way threatened her ascendance, 
for, generally speaking, citizens in distant parts did not con¬ 
sider it worth ilicir while to leave their occupations in order 
that they might go to Rome to vote. 

While tiie steady expansion of Rome was going on, a 
tremendous migration of Gauls almost ended the independent 
career of the rising city. The Gauls were Aryans whose 
lands stretched From the English Channel to the volley of the 
Po. Some of them entered the Balkan peninsula and even 
penetrated to Asia Minor. The famous figure of the Dving 
Gaul, once set up in Pergamura in Asia Minor, represents 
one of the Gauls who invaded Asia Minor. In 390 b. c, they 
defeated die Romans in a great battle and captured and burnt 
the whole of the city of Rome with the exception of the 
Capitol, That was almost captured, being only saved, ac¬ 
cording to legend, by die cackling of some sacred geese which 
warned Marcus Manlius, the commander, of an attempt to 
scale the walls, when it had almost succeeded. Ultimately, 
either because the malarious atmosphere of the city did not 
suit them, or because the Romans bribed them, the Gauls 
depo rted after having held Rome for two months, A hundred 
>'«us later the Romans defeated an alliance of Gauls and 
Sammies in a great battle at Scntinutn in Umbria. The 
Gauls were always regarded as a very great menace by the 
Romans : ttidr alliance with Hannibal added to the terror 
wiiich 1 he astonishing achievements of the great Carthaginian 
caused ; and the success of Julius Caesar's campaigns against 
them produced a tremendous impression in Rome. 

The conquest of Italy by the Roman? brought them up 
against the great commercial republic of Carthage, which, 
with the decline of Greek influence, wsls practically supreme 
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in die neighbouring island of Sicily* There were three wan 
between Rome and Canhage : they are frequently called 
Punic Wats. The first lasted from 264 to 241 and 
resulted in Sicily becoming a Roman province ; it is at&n 
notable because it affords a striking illustration of die prac¬ 
tical genius of the Romans. The Carthaginian sleet was much 
superior 10 the Roman, !tnd + at the beginning, this was an 
enormous handicap to Rome, but they overcame it so suc¬ 
cessfully dmt before liotatiliiies ended the supremacy of the 
seas had been wrested from the Carthaginians, Tlkree years 
after the conclusion of this war Rome seized Corsica and 
Sardinia, which became one province seven years later 
(231 B.e), 

The loss of Sidty caused the Carthaginians, or rather the 
great family of Barca to which Flmmxb&l Wonjjed* and their 
adherents to concentrate all their energies upon the founding 
of a new r empire in Spain. Here again they came into conflict 
with the Romany and tile Ebro was fixed as the boundary 
line between the tw o peoples* South of the Ebro, however, 
was a town, S&gumuni, which was Human A Cartljaginian 
attack upon this in %i S n.c. was die signal fur the outbreak 
of the Second Punic War, which h sometimes appropriately 
called the Hamiibalic War, for it was Hannibal's hatred for 
the Romans which caused it, the genius of Hannibal which 
inspired it, and the withdrawal of Hannibal from Italy winch 
ended II # Hie war lasted until 202 a. c + At first it was little 
but a scries of Roman disasters. Hannibal, who it one of the 
greatest military geniuses of all time, made a famous march 
across the Alps into Italy and defeated the Romans at the 
river Trchia, at Lake Trastmrnc, and at Cannae. Thm the 
real greatness of the Roman character, and particularly of the 
Roman Senate, was manifested. Quin ills Fabius Maximus 
was appointed dictator, and his policy of delay, which earned 
him the nickname of * Cunctator 1 (the Delayer) t ultimately 
proved too much for Hannibal. The methods of Fabius $ug- 
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g£gf comparison with those oi :ht Scythians against I forint 
the Great, and those of the Russians against Napoleon in more 
recent rjines. I le knew that the Romans were no mutch for 
the Carthaginians in the open field, tliercfare he avoided 
pitched haitks and pursued wearing tactic which proved 
eminently successful in the end. Three other circumstances 
contributed to Hannibal's defeat : the fact that no Italian 
city oi any note with the exception of Capua opened its gates 
to him, and the fate of Capua was nor such as to encour¬ 
age others to do likewise; the rise among the Romans of 
a rail it an,- commander of genius PublitLS Cornelius Scipio, 
who tiimoughly defeated the Carthaginian forces in Spain ; 
and the very meagre assistant which Hannibal got from 
Carthage, The family of Barca had many foes in Carihage p 
and there were some who disapproved entirely of Hannibal 
and thought that die interests of the state could be more 
adequately secured by pacific means, Hannibal was in 
Italy ffii* fifteen years : he was then forced to leave because 
tiic Humana had sl> for recovered from their earlier reverses 
ah fu lie able to cross over into -Uric* and aiturk Carthage 
itself* Has enterprising policy was opposed by Fabiu£„ but 
the time had come when cautions tactics could he abandoned 
with advantage, and in 202 B.c. at Zama> near Carthage, 
Hannibal was defeated by the Roman army commanded by 
Publius Cornell us Scjpiu (African us) and assisted by Numi* 
dian cavalry under Masinfasa, The peace which followed 
stipulated that the Carthaginian fleet should be reduced to 
ten vessel* ■ Spain was 10 become a Roman province ; the 
Carthaginians were to pay an indemnity of ten thousand 
talents (/a s 40o t ooo) ; and Hannibal was to foe handed over 
to the Romans, 'Hiere was singularly Uttfe generosity ra 
conquered foes in the Roman character, and the war had 
narrowed sympathies and stiffened prejudices, Scipio 
African us, the conqueror, is reputed 10 haw pleaded fur 
magnanimity towards Hannibal, but his plea fell for die 
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moat part on deaf eats. Scipio’s generosity ami nobility of 
character were exceptional, Hanoi ha! was not banded over 
because he contrived to escape, but he did not succeed in 
eluding the virulence of the Senate, and when lie finally took 
refuge with Prusias, kina of a small state in Asia Minor 
called Rithynia, and the Homans demanded that hr should be 
surrendered to them, he took poison rather llian suffer that 
crowning indignity (183 B.C.). Perhaps it should be men¬ 
tioned on behalf of the Romans that Hannibal was still 
plotting schemes of revenge against them , but generous treat¬ 
ment after Zama might have averted tins, 

The Third and last Punic War owed its origin utmost en¬ 
tirely to the blind rage of one man, Marcus Porcius Cato, 
working upon tin- worst passions of the Romans . The city 
of Cartilage, despite the disastrous consequences of the 
Punic War, had recovered much of Its former prosperity. 
Cato visited Carthage as a Roman commissioner to lurlcj 
to settle a frontier dispute between Carthage and NumiJia, 
Tlie nourishing condition of the city filled him with fear 
lest iL should produce another Hannibal. He relumed to 
Italy, and henceforth the burden of all his speeches was 
1 Dclcnda esi Carthago' (Cartilage must be destroyed). At 
length Itis constant iterations carried conviction,. By the 
peace which ended the Second Punic War, Carthage was not 
to make war without the consent of Rome. The Senate now 
encouraged tile Numidians to encroach upon Carthaginian 
territory, and to make themselves such nuisances thiit the 
Carthaginians, goaded to desperation, retaliated by force of 
aims. Thus a condition of the treaty had been violated ; 
Rome demanded hostages and the surrender of arms, und 
the Carthaginians complied. Then they were told that tLev 
must move their city ten milts inland. This was a virtual 
* entente of death ; it left the Carthaginmns with nu alter¬ 
native but resistance. A very fierce and harrowing siege 
followed, and in 146 B.c., the third year of the siege, after sis 
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days* furious street fighting* Carthage fell. Of the half 
million original inhabitants only fifty thoi-and wmx left, and 
these were sold into slavery. lire city was razed to the grotmd f 
die Lind upon which it had stood ploughed as a symbol of 
final tlcdiruoion, and a side inn. curse invoked upon any who 
should s[tempt to rebuild it. Such was the effect of success¬ 
ful war upon die Roman mind. There can be no valid excuse 
for the destruction of Carthage, for the trade of the city when 
Rome decided to end its Listener was m no sense a serious 
rival of Roman trade. 

The third century bx. t which taw Rome establishing tier 
military' and naval supremacy tn the Mediterranean, aba 
witnessed the beginning of the conquest of Rome by Greek 
civilization- This seems to have been started by Greek 
slaves from the cities of Sicily and Southern Italy. One of 
these, Andixmicus, who sJiwrtly afrer the First Punic War was 
given liis freedom by Ids master, translated Burners Odyssey 
into Latin for the u*c uf Roman children, and Greek tragedies 
and comedies for tht use of Romans of more mature years. 
The Romans, like all other peoples, had their primitive folk¬ 
songs and verse-forms, but these now disappeared before the 
influence of a higher ami more finished literature. Latin 
literature did not T like the Greek, develop along its own lines 
from native begin cringe For hooks, music, works of art, and 
everything that contributes to refinement the Romans were 
at fast entirely dependent upon the Greek* 

At the very time when Greek ideas were beginning to 
influence Roman thought so powerfully* Roman political 
and military power was making itself felt in the Greek world. 
The alliance which Philip, King of Maced on, Itad made with 
Hannibal, wm made an excuse for a war against him, in which 
the Romans were assisted by Athenians and Span am, The 
complete defeat of Philip at Cvnoscephabc tn 197 bx. was 
followed by a war against Amioehiis of Syria which resulted 
m a great victory for the Romans, led by Lucius Scipio rad 
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his brother Africanijs, at Magnesia in the north-west of Lydia 
(tQO B cJy At first line Romans did not desire a cunqnen 
nT the East. What they desired was such it control of that 
region is would prevent the rise of a power dangerous to 
Some. ThtiSp after the Second Macedonian War* the Roman 
Senate proclaimed the Greek cities free, and Macedonia* al¬ 
though humiliated, was not deprived of m independence. 
But Roman control ultimately developed into Roman 
sovereignty. In 148 b.c. Macedonia became a Roman pro¬ 
vince and in 146 ». c. die destruction of Corinth by Mummius 
gave the Greeks an illustration of what rebellion against 
Rome meant. At the same time the Romans were figh ting 
agrinst the Tribes of Spaing war which lasted for twenty years 
and which was marked by considerable cruelty and treachery 
on 1 he part of the Roman generals, L was ended in 133 &. c. 
by the capture of the great fortress of Kiumjmtia (near the 
source 01 the Do uro b which Sdpio Aemilianus. the destroyer 
of Canhage, cook after a siege of fifteen months. 

The supremacy of Rome in the w orld was now indisput¬ 
able, but it had been won at a ruinous cost for the majority of 
rise Roman people. The bug wars and the resulting con¬ 
quests caused money to flow into the Roman treasury, and 
Roman nfiici&b were able to enrich themselves al the expense 
of the conquered provinces. The city of Rome reflected the 
new prosperity in the many public buildings that sprang up 1 
the garden* smd villas of the rich, filled with sculpture from 
the cities of Aria and Greece ; the reading of Greek hooks 
and the sending of Roman youths to Athens to receive a 
Greek education ; and the many fine roads spreading in alt 
directions from the city. But the condition of the Roman 
farmers was lamentable in the extreme. Military service in 
Africa and Spain had tom them away from their small 
holding, and when they returned it was to find that the 
holdings <rf their neighbours liad fcuren gradually absorbed by 
the large estates of wealthy landowners p worked by slaves* 
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The returned soldiers could not bope to compete with these 
and it was only a matter of time before their estates were also 
absorbed and they ihemseHes obliged lo drift into the capital, 
■where living was cheap! where candidates for office were 
ready to buy votes, and where were the distractions of the 
theatre and the circus. Another circumstance iliac helped to 
reduce so many of the Roman people to a swarm of stale-fed 
paupers—for the state also gave doles—was die fact that 
with the expansion of the Roman Empire great corn ships 
sailed up die Tiber from Sicily, Sardinia, and the Nile coun¬ 
try. The result was that the produce of the small farmers 
was undersold in the Roman market, and they their,selves 
were forced to sell their lands, and flock into the capital. The 
slaves who worked the large estates which thus came into 
being were a motley crew consisting of some who hail been 
captured in war and others who liad been buught from the 
pirates who at this time infested the Mediterranean Sea. 
Sometimes there ire re slave rebellions, and very fierce 
struggles followed, marked by great cruelty on both sides. 

Two young nobles, the brothers Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus, realizing how the real strength nf Rome was being 
sapped and undermined, endeavoured to improve the situa¬ 
tion by limiting the amount of land wjiich anyone could hold 
(in accordance with tile l^ex Udnia of 3^7 B.C.) and redis¬ 
tributing what was left over among the pimrer citizens, as 
property which could not be alienated and for which they 
paid a nominal rent to the state. When Tiberius became 
tribune in 133 B.c.he tried to rouse the Romans to a sense 
of their position r ’The beasts which roam over Italy', he 
declared, * have cadi liis den, his resting-place: they who 
fought for Italy have only light and air as tiidr share in it... 
Cifled masters of tlie world, you hare not really a clod to 
call your own.’ Rut the work of Tiberius and lus. brother 
Gains ended in failure : senatorial authority was too strong ; 
the Roman mob was little better than canaille utterly do mom- 
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Used and unprincipled j it was easy to work upon their 
ignorant prejudices ; and at the end of J»fc year of office in 
ii|^ b.C, Tiberius Gracchus was murdered by them, while 
eleven veara later his brother Caiua experienced the same fate. 
Two reasons for the unpopularity of Cains are illuminating 
illustrations of the mind of the Roman mob, Cains proposed 
to make all freemen of the Latin name full citizens ami to 
give all other Italian freemen, the right of voting in the 
Cumitia, Hi* unselfish soul never dreamed that those who 
shouted for their own freedom would deny lilnirry to others. 
The other reason was his plan to establish a colony on the 
site of Carthage and give the colotdstss the full privileges of 
Roman citizenship, It was easy for Gracchus’ enemies to 
work upon Lite prejudices and superstitions of the ignorant, 
and depict the terrible consequences of building again upon 
a site which had been so solemnly cursed- One of Caius 
Gracchus' reforms, a com law, although conceived in the 
best spirit, was short-sighted. In his desire that the poorer 
classes should reap the benefits of empire he set Up great com 
depots in Rome, where they could purchase corn at an 
exceptionally low price. He also proposed to pay the citizens 
for their share In government, a scheme that worked well 
under Pericles. But Rome was not Athens. The only re¬ 
sult of paving tine citizens of Rome was to turn them into the 
most shameless species of paupers, ready to support Grac¬ 
chus when he gave them what they wanted, but quite as ready 
to go against him when a fellow tribune named Dnmis, put 
up to it bv the Senate, outbid him in the Cotnitia with wild 
promise* which he never intended to fulfil. 

The century which followed the death of Caius Gracchus 
was one in which tire Ro mans had ample opportunities 
of witnessing the evil effects of militarism. From 112 to 
job b.c, a war was fought against a certain Jugurtlui, who had 
served in the Roman legions in Spain and tliett crossed over 
to Africa and made himself ruler of Nuraidia. Ily a lavish 
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The returned soldiers could not hope to compete with these 
and it \vas only a matter of time before their estate* Here also 
absorbed and they themselves obliged to drift itu« llie capital, 
where living was cheap, where Candida tea for office were 
ready to buy votes, and where were the distractions of the 
theatre and the circus. Another circumstance that helped to 
reduce so many of the Roman people to a swarm of state-fee! 
pauper*—fur the state also gave doles—was the fact that 
with die expitnuiun of the Roman Empire great corn ships 
sailed up the Tiber from Sicily, Sardinia, and the Nile coun¬ 
try, The result was that the produce of the small farmers 
was undersold in the Roman market, and they themselves 
were forced to sell their lands, and flock into the capital. The 
slaves who worked the large estates which thus came into 
I*mg were a motley crew consisting of some who had been 
captured in war and others who had been bought from the 
pirates who at this time infested the Mediterranean Sea. 
Sometimes there were slave rebellions, and very fierce 
struggles followed, marked by great cruelty ua both sides. 

Two young nobles, the brothers Tiberius and Cuius 
Gracchus, realizing how the real strength of Rome was being 
sapped and undermined, endeavoured to improve the situa¬ 
tion by limiting the amount of land which anv one could hold 
(in accordance with the Lei Lie ini a of 367 b.c.) and redis¬ 
tributing what was left over among the poorer citizens, as 
property which could not be alienated and for which they 
paid a nominal rent to the state. When Tiberius became 
tribune in 133 u.c.he tried to rouse the Romans to a sense 
of their position ; 'The beasts which mam over Italy*, he 
declared, 'have each his drn. his resting-place; they who 
fought for Italy have only light and air as their share in it,,. 
Called muat'-n y| the world, you hare not really a clod to 
call your own.* But the work of Tiberius and "his brother 
Cains ended in failure ; senatorial authority was too strong* 
the Roman mob was little better than crnaiUt utterly deranre- 
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lized am! unprincipled ; it was easy to work upon their 
ignorant prejudice* ; and at the end of his year of office In 
133 a.c. Tiberius Gracchus was murdered by them, while 
eleven years later his h:other Gains esjseritmced the same fate. 
Two reasons for the unpopularity of Cuius are illuminating 
illustrations of the mind of the Roman mob. Cuius proposed 
to make all freemen of the Latin name full citizens and to 
give all other Italian freemen the right of voting in the 
Garni tia. His unselfish soul never dreamed that those who 
shouted for their own freedom would deny liberty to others. 
Hie other reason was hh plan to establish a colony on the 
site of Carthage and give die colonist the full privileges of 
Roman citizenship. It was easy for Gracchus* enemies to 
work upon the prejudices and superstitions of the ignorant, 
and depict the terrible consequences of building again upon 
a site which had been so solemnly cursed. One of Caius 
Gracchus’ reforms, a com law. although conceived in the 
best spirit, was short -sighted. In lib desire that die poorer 
classes should reap die benefits of empire he set up great corn 
depots in Rome, where they could purchase com at an 
exceptionally low price. He also proposed to pay the citizens 
for their share in government, a scheme that worked well 
under Pericles. Uut Rome was not Athens. The only re¬ 
sult of paving the dtbctia of Rome was to turn them into the 
most shameless species of paupers, ready to support Grac¬ 
chus when he gave them what they wanted, hut quite as ready 
to go against him when a fellow tribune named Orusus, pul 
up to it by the Senate, outbid him in the Comma with wild 
promises which he never in tended to fulfil, 

The century which followed the death of Caius Gracchus 
was one in which the Romans had ample opportunities 
of witnessing the evil effects of militarism. From nz to 
106 b.c. a war was fought against a Certain Jugurtha, who iiad 
served in the Roman legions in Spain and then crossed over 
to Africa and made himself ruler uf Numidiii. By a lavish 
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use of bribes he overcame the Roman gencrafe who were 
stilt against him, until Me td I its succeeded where others had 
failed, fliily to be superseded after his successes by Cains 
Marin?* who brought Jugurtha in chains to Rome* where he 
is said to have died of starvation. A [anus wa£ of lowly origin 
but a most ambitious man, He was consul seven times md is 
notable as the first great leader of professional soldiers in 
Italy, His most famous victories were against the Teutones 
at Aquae Scxtiae (Atx in Provence) in ii>t li.c. and against the 
Cimbri, a Gallic tribe t on the Raudine Plain in the following 
year. Four years before this the Cimbri had slaughtered 
Efo^ooo Romans at Arauain on the Rhone. From gt to 
BS &, c. occurred what is known as the Social War, when 
the Italians fought for the privilege of Roman citizenship. 
During this war Roman generals marched ruthlessly up and 
down Italy burning farms, sacking towns n and carrying off 
men, women, and children to sell them in the open market or 
w ork them in gangs on their estates, Marius and a general of 
noble birth named Sulla, who had been with him in Africa 
and was his bitter rival, both commanded on the side of 
Rome. But neither brought tire war to a conclusion : it 
was ended by the Romans conceding practically all the de¬ 
mands of the Italians, This was followed by civil war in 
Rome. The republic had had trouble wit h Mithridatcs, King 
of Pont us, a land bordering on the southern coasts of the 
Black Sea. The Senate 4pi*omted SuUa to the command of 
the Roman legions; the people transferred it to Marius. 
Civil war followed and the victory of Sulla, but when he had 
left Italy to proceed against Mirhridates, Mantis and his 
followers returned to Rome, many of Sulla's supporters were 
executed, and their estates confiscated. Sulla returned to 
ftalv and pursued exactly the same policy towards the sup¬ 
porters of Marius. Over five thousand arc said to have been 
executed. Then, in 79 it, c* t after having defeated M ithridaies 
and been dictator for two years, Suit* retired into private 
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life to enjoy the great riches which lie had amassed, A year 
later he died, the victim, it t$ said, of abominable vice* ; but 
this maybe nothingmore than the fahttcitton qf hia enemies. 
Four years after the death of Sulla there was a third war 
against Mithn dates, in which the Roman commander I jicul- 
liis tt'ou most of die victories and another Roman commander, 
Pompcv, who superseded him. got practically all the credit. 
During two yearn of the time when this war w as Licimi fought 
die Romans had also to deal with a revolt of slaves and gladia¬ 
tors, who, under a leader named Sprtucu.s .entrenched them¬ 
selves in the apparently extinct crater of Vesuvius ami de¬ 
feated many of the armies sent against them. This rising 
seems to have inspired considerable terror, and when it was 
at last ended it was followed by a disgusting display of cruelty, 
six thousand of Spamcus’ captured followers being eniciikd, 
forming miles of victims along the Appian Wav. 1 

The actual credit for the military suppression of the slave 
revolt belongs to Marcus Crassus, but Pompcy arriving on 
the scene when all was nearly over gained part of tire honour 
by defeating some of the stragglers from the slave army. 
Pompcy does not appear to have been a man of outstand¬ 
ing ability; most of Iris successes seem to have been due to 
a remarkable run of good fortune, and perhaps the best 
ins lance uf this is his termination of the Spanish War. Fur 
nine veats (£3 to 72 B.C.) the Spaniards were in rebellion 
against Rome, and under a former Roman commander named 
Sort onus they won success alter success against the legions. 
Pompcy fared no better titan other commanders until the 
murder of Sertorius gave him his opportunity ; it needed 
little ability to end the war then, and the subsequent trium¬ 
phal procession through the streets of Rome was the crown 
of Pompey's good fortune rather than an indication of out¬ 
standing genius. His successes in the East were easy of 

1 The flTcal »mithem rail loim Rome ihroiitfli Capm and Rsncfreiitutu 
to Bni miihiiffl (tmxlati UtLiniiiillu 
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achievement after the work of Lucid I us. 1 His other great 
military success against the pirates of the Mediterranean in 
67 B.C. was nothing noteworthy considering the resources at 
ltis disposal. 

After his successful campaigns in the Hast, Pompey re¬ 
turned to Italy in62 n, c, and immediately disbanded his army, 
a somewlutf unwise step from the personal point of view, as 
he soot) saw, for the .Senate fearing him no longer refused 
to ratify his settlement of the Last. 'Hus threw I’ompcy into 
the arms of the popular party, and he, Crass us. and an ambi¬ 
tious young patrician named Julius Caesar formed a trium¬ 
virate tn further their designs (60 a.C.). They received con¬ 
siderable popular support, and so successful were they that 
in 59 B.C, Caesar was elected consul, Pompey secured the 
ratification of his Eastern settlement, and Crassus got the 
command of an army, with disastrous consequences for him¬ 
self, for plunging recklessly into the deserts of Asia against 
the Par Lilians, he paid for his. nasi mess with complete defeat 
and death. 

After his consulship Caesar proceeded as- governor to 
Gaul, the country which corresponds to modem France, 
His complete conquest of that territory during the next eight 
years Stamps him as one of the great generals of antiquity. 
He also proved himself a writer of distinction, and he wrote 
the record of his wars in books which are of great historical 
value,* and which are models of brevity' and simplicity . His 
Gallic campaigns art also notable inasmuch as they were 
responsible lor the introduction into France of tile Latin 
language, the ancestor of modem French. Caesar also 
found time to cross over into Britain and give his countrymen 
their first real idea of that country. 

'lhe end of Caesar's governorship marks a crisis hi the 
history of Rome. Unlike Pompey, Caesar knew drat his 

1 PiMtipw'i subsequent idhinmiion of the Em wo wise, takrut, 
*nd cnllghMioi. 1 Thi Or Bella Gallic o bee ■!» p. ;oe). 
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strength lay in the possession of a strong and well-organized 
army, and lie knew that ihv Senate was ill deposed towards 
him. He therefore refused to disband his troops, and. 
crossing the river Rubicon into Italy, prepared for battle with 
the senatorial forces who were commanded by Potnpey. The 
two armies met at Pharsalos. in Thetesly, in +S and 
Pompcy’a troop? proved no match for the seasoned veterans 
of the Gallic ward, commanded by the greatest general of the 
age. Potnpey fled to Egypt and was murdered shortly after 
landing there. Caesar 100 Sanded in Egypt, where he was for 
a time captivated by the charms of die Egyptian queen 
Cleopatra, the Ust of the Ptolemies. 

The battle of Pharaalus was the death-knell of the Roman 
republic, although Caesar made no attempt to abolish it.-, 
outward form?. He got himself appointed dictator fur life and 
consul for ten years ; he filled the Senate with his own sup¬ 
porters and nominee?, so that it was always prepared tu do 
iiis bidding; divine honour? were paid to him ; and to all 
intents and purpose? Rome was ruled by one man. Tile Re¬ 
public was dead : military dictatorship had taken its place. 
There were some who would not submit to this, and in 
44 a.c. Caesar was assassinated by a group of conspirators, of 
whom tile chid was Marcus Brutus whom he laid be¬ 
friended. Bui if those who hi had Caesar hoped that bv so 
doing they would restore the Republic, their hope s were 
sadly disappointed. World dominion, and militarism had 
killed republicanism, and all Caesar’s death did was to frus¬ 
trate great schemes which he had planned (such as the con¬ 
quest at Germany), and plunge Italy and the Roman Empire 
into civil war with .til its attendant horrors. A year after the 
d^-ut li of Caesar the great orator and writer Cicero, a man of 
strong republican ideas, was executed by some soldiers at the 
bidding of Mark Antony, who thus gratified private spire. 
Alter Caesars assassination, Antony, Lepidus, and Octavius 
Caesar, die nephew and adopted son of Julius .divided the rule 
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ofthe Roman world between them. To Lephfus, the leastnote- 
wnrthy of the dire*, fell the province of Africa ; Anton y took 
l he East; wh i! c Uc t.i vi us cons oi i d-i tc<l die Wes i. 11 was obvious 
t h .it a comes t fursup rcmac y between Antony and C icinvi us was 
a mere matter of time, end Antony played Intci Ids rival's hands 
by sacrifidug everything tu his infatuation for Cleopatra, 
Queen of Eg) pt. In 31 a. 1:. the fleet of Octavius defeated that 
oi .Antony and Cleopatra at Acfiuin, the sudden flight of the 
Egyptian shijis being the deciding factor. In the following 
year Antony committed suicide ; so too did Cleopatra after 
her wiles and charms had failed to produce any effect upon 
Octavius, whose legions hod proceeded to Egypt after the 
victory uf Artiom, Three year* Later, after having made him¬ 
self master of the Roman world, l Octavius velmutdly re- 
signed his authority to the Senstc,who r however, gave him the 
command of the army, the control of the leading provinces, 
and the title of 1 prmccps*. meaning the first of the Lilians. 
Mis appointment was not permanent but for a term of years, 
after which lie was reappointed. Octavius always regarded 
h i ms elf as an official of the R or nan Republic, but there 
was no danger of his authority lapsing during his lifetime. 
More tlian once the .Senate increased Jus powers purely on 
their own initiative, for they could not dispense with his ser¬ 
vices. They gave him the title of 1 Augustus' [the august 
one) and ' irnpemtor \ from which Our word emperor is 
derived; so it ms tliat Octavius Caesar Itecame die Emperor 
Augustus. 

Rome by tliis time w as u very different place from the 
original small stronghold of dtiwti soldiers who cultivated 
Ihdr farms when they were not fighting. It was now a large 
city of about sits blind red thousand inhabitants. Of these 
the nobles, merchants, and rich professional classes formed 3 
very small part; more than three hundred thousand were poor 
freemen who received periodic doles of com fnim the state; 
tut rest were slaves or freed men who came from all parts of 
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tile Empire„ There were Syrians from Asia Minor, Moors 
from Africa, Iberian? from Spain, Greeks from Greece and 
Macedonia, and an ever-increasing cumber of Gaub and 
Germans. There were no policemen to keep this motley 
population in order, and life was more insecure in Rome than 
in other parts of the Empire. No attempts had been made to 
improve the general condition of the ciry, the streets were ill 
kept and badly paved, and there were insufficient bridges 
over the Tiber. The rich people lived in separate houses 
in the upper part of the city ; the poorer classes herded in 
finis or tenements in the lower pan, Here t lie re must always 
have been overcrowding, starvation, plague, and crime. In¬ 
vestment in slum property appears to iuive been very pro¬ 
fitable, as it often is to-day. Among the investors was the 
orator Cicero. How rents were collected is unknown, for the 
poorer people seem always to have been in the hands of 
moneylenders. But living in Rome was cheap. Wheat, fruit, 
and vegetables were the ordinary fare •, w ine only cost a penny 
a gallon, and the Romans drank it mixed with water. 

One of the most noticeable features of the time was the 
increased wealth of die richer dosses. 7 his wealth came 
from the conquered provinces. Most of the Roman gover¬ 
nors looked upon provinces as legitimate prey. The unfor¬ 
tunate inhabitants were shamelessly taxed, bribes were ac¬ 
cepted without scruple, and a provincial's hope of justice 
generally depended upon lib ability to pay for it. From 
73 R.c. to 71 a man flamed Verres was governor of Sicily, 
and his exactions during these three years are said To have 
desolated the island more than the wrar between Rome and 
Carthage for its possession. As chief judge he sold all his 
derisions, and lie plundered the farmers of their crops, 
keeping the proceeds for himself, f Ic was fund of art, anil as 
he journeyed through the island he stole pictures, statues, 
vases, ami any other objects of value which appe.itcd to him 
from holh private houses and temples. He crucified on the 
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beach ii trader who resisted his demands, so as to discourage 
similar conduct in others. Asked if ho did not fear judgement 
when he returned to Rome, he replied that he intended tu 
use two-thirds of his wealth to bribe the lawyers mid judges, 
and that the third which remained would he quits sufficient 
to make him rich for life. Hi; subsequent trial gave Cicero 
the dunce of enhancing hk reputation, and the result of his 
brilliant ease for the prosecution was that Vernrs was heavily 
fined. He Ked to Massilia (Marseilles), taking mud) of his 
plunder with him, but in 43 b.C. he was put to death by the 
orders of Mark Antony, who coveted the stolen art treasures 
which Verne# still possessed. 1 lie rich ex daises were not 
the only ones who benefited from the plunder of the pro¬ 
vinces : the free doles of corn T-- the people came from 
the same source, and joint-stock companies were formed to 
collect lasts in the province-. It was to their interest to 
fleece the provincials as much as possible, and profits were 
made with as little regard for the feelings and comforts of the 
natives as Leopold of Belgium and his adviser* had for ’hose 
of die natives of the Congo Free State in very rectiu times. 
Ii one imagines British landowners living in idleness on 
money wrong ixmi the natives of India, one has a lair idea of 
what die provinces meant to Rome. 

The Romans hud few if any of the refined tastes of the 
Greeks, The Athenians loved to watch plavs lieinc acted in 
their theatres or to witness the great athletic contests at 
Olvmpiu. Rome did not possess a permanent theatre until 
i’ompey built nne in 55 a.c.,aml there is on record the com¬ 
plaint <rt a Roman playwright that while one ol his plays was 
licing performed the whole audience deserted ir for a bear 
fight. Lhe chariot races which took place in the great cir¬ 
cuses were far mure popular than the theatre, and still more 
popular were the wild beast shows and the gladiatorial con¬ 
tests. In one of lWpcy's entertainments the Ikjjist show 
lasted live days. All parts of the Empire Supplied animals. 
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Heart and wolves came from Europe, tigers and panthers from 
Asia, lions and crocodiles from Africa. Wlicft a rich man was 
organizing a wild beast show lie would ask any friend of his 
who happened to be the governor of a province to get him 
wild animals. When Cicero was in Cilicia, an acquaintance 
asked liim to send him as many panthers as he could pro¬ 
cure. In the arena the animats were matched against one 
another; often a large number would be turned loose at 
once, and then would follow a most nauseating scene, but 
one that appealed strongly to tlie Roman populace. The 
gladiatorial shows were even more popular. They began in 
2*4 ll.c,, and until the great amphitheatre called the Colos¬ 
seum was completed by the Emperor Titus, took place in one 
of the forums. In early times the gladiators were slaves or 
condemned criminals. Later on, schools for gladiators were 
established, to which ruined freemen sold themselves. In 
die arena they fought in every possible way : singly, in pain, 
and in companies. When a gladiator was wounded he ap¬ 
pealed to the spectators for mercy by stretching out liis 
forefinger, and they indicated with their thumbs whether he 
was to be spared or otherwise. Those who wished his death 
turned their thumbs towards their breasts as a signal to liis 
opponent tu stab him ; those who wished him to lie spared 
turned their thumbs downwards to show* the victor that they 
desired him to drop his sword. At the end of each botu, if 
there were any dead bodies, they were dragged out with hooks. 
The number and lavish ness of these shows increased when 
Rome was ruled by emperors. Generals and officials gave 
them to please the people ; magistrates arranged them in con¬ 
nexion with public festivals ; and wealthy citizens provided 
them for their friends after banquets. Nothing reveals the 
difference between Roman civilization and out* better tlian 
the existence of these shows. 

The religion of the early Romans was a kind of animism, 
a worship of spirits rather than of gods who could and did 
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tike human shapes. These spirits were localized : each hid 
its sphere—a hill top, a wood, or a spring—and even iticy 
help to reveal the practical genius nf their worshippers, fur 
although the Romans could occasionally allow 1 themselves 
such a wide conception qs that of Jupiter, the spirit of the 
sky, their deities were for the most part such as would be use* 
ful to them in their daily occupations, their fields, and tlieir 
homes. Hence the establishment of great agricultural festi¬ 
val* like the Saturnalia, and the belief in household gods and 
goddesses, such as Janus, spirit of the door ; Vesta, spirit of 
the hear til ; the Penates, spirits of the store-mom ; and the 
Lares, probably field spirits, w’ho became the guardian spirits 
of the household slaves. 

When Rome developed from an agricultural community 
imo a city-suite, new functions were assigned to these old 
rustic spirits. Jupiter, the spirit of the sky ami therefore of 
all oaths sworn under die sky, became the god of justice ; 
Wars, originally an agricultural deity, became the god of war. 
When the city-state came into conflict with other peoples, 
the gods of the conquered were gradually assimilated into 
the Roman system of theology, a striking instance of that 
talent for toleration and adaptability which was one of die 
chief reasons why Rome was able to hold together such a 
motley and heterogeneous collection of peoples as die Roman 
Empire ultimately comprised. Thus the goddess Minerva 
was probably introduced from Etruria, and one consequence 
«f contact with Greece was that the Roman deities were 
identified one by one with those of Greece, Jupiter was Zeus; 
Juno, his wile, was Hera ; Mars was Ares; Minerva was 
Athena, The conquest of Egypt brought the cult of Isia 
(with its fastings and festivals and the resurrection drama 
of Osiris) to Runic, and the soldiers of Sulla's eastern army 
brought home with them the worship of the Persian Mithras, 
who eventually became the god of the soldiers. Hiss worship 
was carried by diem into the remotest parts of the Empire ; 
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there arc truces of a shrine to him cm the Roman Wall ji the 
North of Kngbrnl, When Christ limit? became dir Blfitial 
creed of the Roman Empire, it iss imitated, as far as teas 
possible without suspicion of compromise, many of the old 
pagan beliefs. Thus the practice of holidays at Christmas 
time, the giving of presents, and the general feeling of good 
will and geniality, grew out of no Christian custom hut out uf 
the great pagan winter festival of the Saturnalia. 

One feature of Roman religion which distinguishes it from 
the Greek is that (lie Romans linked Church and State to¬ 
gether. Religious considerations governed the activities of the 
state. Magistrates would not hold their assemblies nor would 
generals take the held without first obtaining the sanction of 
the auguries ; there were certain days when die Senate could 
not meet, when the taw courts were closed, and no public 
business could be transacted ; and a victorious general ended 
his triumphal career by climbing die winding road to the 
Capitol in order to consecrate his spoils in the Temple of 
Jupiter. The cure of religious matters was entrusted to a 
college of priests or pontiffs, one of whose duties was to 
keep in repair the bridges over which religious processions 
passed. The head of the college was tailed ' Pomifet Maxi¬ 
mus’, a title afterwards held by the emperors atld still later 
by the Christian bishops of Rome. 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

f I ’HE Roman Empire tasted for five centuries. For two 
f centuries, from the time when Augustus (Octavius 
Caesar) was made prill ceps (27 B.C.) to the death of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, it enjoyed comparative unity 
and internal peace. From A.n. tSo. when Marcus Aurelius 
died, to A.D. 476, when it was finally overthrown, its history 
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is one of decline, of dissension within, md oi frequently 
changing rulers, most of ill cm cJumc tercel by the possession 
of neither moral nor intellectual qualities. 

The first emperor fixed tilt northern bounduries nf bis 
dominions along the Rhine and Danube, .inJ the eastern on 
ihe river Euphrates* He attempted to conquer northern 
Germans but was badly beaten, so that he advised his suc¬ 
cessor to make no further effort to extend the Roman boun¬ 
daries. Augustus was an effideta organizer and he did some¬ 
thing m check the abuses of government in the provinces by 
giving the provincials the riglu to appeal to the emperor. J It: 
w a great builder, and it was his boast that he had found 
Rome a city of brick and left it a city of marble. Mis suc¬ 
cessor* Tiberius * further extended the power of the emperor 
by taking away from the people the right to elect the consuls 
and praetors and giving it to the Senate, tine membersofwIrich. 
Were appointed by himself, disc most notable event of bis 
reign was ih- crucifixion of Citric tin Palestine, which was part 
of the Umimi Empire. The next emperor, Caligula, vv.is 
insane, .uid after ruling four yeans was murdered in his palace 
by his servants. l 'hudius, hb successor, like all subsequent 
emperors, owed his elevation to the support of the army. 
During hb reign the southern part nf Britain was added to 
the Empire. Me was murdered by his wife, Agrippina* the 
motlu r of M; i o* who now became emperor. Nero ruled from 
A,d + C4 tc bS, Jib name has become a sort of synonym 
for cruelty and disgusting vices. He certainly murdered hb 
mother and lib wife, and persecuted the Christians, and it 
may be that the great fire which destroyed ludf of Rome in 
the year J *4 was instigated by him. But his unpopularity and 
subsequent death—he committed suicide in order to escape 
the army of Galba* which was marching On Rome to depose 
him— were not due to any uf these things, bur rather to the 
defeat of the Roman forces in Britain bv Boadicca atul to a 
great earthquake in Southern Italy which the superstitious 
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Romans regarded as proving that tilery were ruled by an 
unlucky emperor, Of sutaequent emperors between A. IE 68 
md tSo tine most important are Vcjp&tian (70-79)1 i* 1 wlioae 
reign Jerusalem was destroyed, tbr Colosseum begun, and 
the Roman dominion in Britain emended to a line of fort¬ 
resses between the Firths of Forth and Clyde; Titus (79-81 ). 
in whose reign the Colosseum was finished, and the towns of 
Pompeii and Merciilaneum, pleasure resorts where weaithv 
Romans were wont to escape from responsibilities uf at»£c* 
destroyed by aft eruption of Vesuvius: Trajan (98-117), a 
Spaniard, under whom the Roman Empire rebelled ita 
greatest extent (ice map); Hadrian (117-138), who built the 
famous wall in the North of England as a protection against 
the Mds and Scots (compare the Great Wall of China)* 
abandoned Northern Britain, and also gave up the eastern 
conquest* of Trajan—Armenia. Syria, and Mesopotamia— 
and Marcus Aurelius (i6j-iSo), 

in many ways Marcus Aurelius is the most remarkable of 
the Roman emperors. Of his ability a$ a ruler there can be 
little doubt; he succeeded in maintaining social order de¬ 
spite a succession of years of bad weather, floods* famines, 
barbaric raids, and finally a great pestilence. Among his 
public services were a curtailment of national expenses, the 
limitation of gladiatorial garnet, the care of roads, the a[>- 
poinimtnt of nm*r hut worthy magistrates, and the regula¬ 
tion uf street traffic. So many were Im activities that they 
often kept him at work from early morning until long after 
midnight. With true stoical fortitude he refused to allow 
his indifferent health to ii rimbe with what he conceived to 
be his duties to his suhjecis. and tf be had spared himself 
mure there can be little doubt that he would liav± lived much 
lunger than he did. Ife i* the author of a remarkable volume 
of Medilalmm^ and he h easily the finest spirit among sill the 
Roman emperors, But despite his charitable sentiments he 
persecuted the Chrisciurrs, and it was during Ids reign that 
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Justin Martyr and Pblyatcp suffered martyrdom, Curiously 
enough p his wife was m extremely wicked woman, and his son 
and successor p Cotnmodus* vraa one of the moat detestable of 
die Roman emperors?. 

Life in the Roman world between 27 me, and a.ik tSo, like 
life in modern Europe, presented strange contrasts of great 
wealth and direst poverty. The wealthy people lived in very 
beautiful mansions on dte hills, tile poorer classes were 
crowded into poor and thickly populated tenements in the 
valleys. The money w hich some of the worst of the Roman 
emperors spent on sensual enjoyment is perfectly astounding. 
Caligula spent as much as £20.000,000 in um year; the roses 
tar cmeof Nero s ban 1 tjud$cost £35,0001 Vitelline Squandered 
£7,000,000 in a few months on eating and drinking : and 
Do m itian spent £2400,000 on the gilding of one temple on 
the Capitol. Rut luxury, idleness, and self-indulgence were 
probably confined to a very small class. The civil servants 
who carried on the administration of the Empire were ex¬ 
tremely industrious, and there was. a marked improvement 
in the treatment of the provinces. Even the worst of the 
emperors found it to their interest to rule them wifely, and 
when they were in need of money they generally wrung it 
from wealthy nobles at Rome and ni>i from the provinces as 
imd been done by the governors of die Liter republic. The 
letters of the younger Pliny throw light upon the life of a 
studious country gentleman of lltc year ioq* Pliny had a 
country-house at Como* on one of the Italian lakes, and when 
he was there hv was accustomed to rise at six o’clock in the 
morning; he then read or dictated letters 10 a derk until 
midday, when lie indulged in a short sleep followed by gym¬ 
nastic exercise, estate management, and sometimes hunting, 
until the evening dinner, during w hich a book would be read 
aloud , Afterwards until bedtime there would be music and 
acting, Pliny's gifts to his native town included £4,000 for 
baths* and £9.000 and a yearly endowment of £&x> for a 
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library. There was widespread interest in literature during 
the first two centuries of the Ho man Empire, Hooks, which 
took the form of rulU of parchment, were numerous and not 
very expensive i the elder Tliny consulted as many as two 
thousand when lie was writing his Natural History. They 
were produced in book factories where the work of copying 
was done by slaves, Homan literature reached its highest 
level during the reign of Augustus. Maecenas, the Emperor's 
chief minister, w as the friend and patron of literary men, and 
among those who made the age glorious incomparably the 
greatest are the poets Horace and Virgil. The poems of 
Horace will always be one of die richest legacies from the 
ancient world ; they are invaluable not only for their beauty 
and polished elegance, but also as a treasury ofinfonnntian on 
the men and life of die Augustan Age. His friend Virgil in 
the Georgies has given us a delightful description of rustic 
life in Italy, but he is far better known as the author of the 
Aendti, an epic poem w hich traces the history of the house of 
Augustus from the Trojan heroes of former times. Virgil 
took his materials very largely from the old Greek Stories, 
and his work was a conscious and definite attempt to do for 
Rome what Homer had done for Greece. Cato and his con¬ 
temporaries had despised the Greeks and the Greek language, 
That feeling was by this time conspicuously absent from 
Roman life, Greek culture was Highly valued, and where a 
rich man lacked it himself he would almost invariably rely 
upon some slave, whose learning had been guaranteed by the 
dealer, to supply the deficiency. Not infrequently the slaves 
were themselves Greek. 

There was a very large number of slaves in Rome ; they 
were twice as numerous as free men tn Italy,and probably the 
proportion was still Higher throughout the whole empire. 
Every ancient civilisation enslaved prisoners captured in 
war, and the Roman wars fiad been numerous and successful, 
In Rome itself the slaves were mainly domestic and not cruelly 
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imitcil Well-educated slaves mi^ht even be on terms of 
friendship >vjih their masters, Plmj' A in his anxiety for ihe 
hcalLli of a favourite slave, sent him to Egypt and afterwards 
to the Riviera, Sometimes Romans would administer tiicir 
esiates or foctoiica through the agency of elc ver slaves * These 
men might even become partners with dietr makers and pur¬ 
chase their freedom, and former slaves who Jiud been freed 
often became my prosperous. There is a record of one who 
did so well that he was able to buy five taverns in Rome from 
w hich he derived a considerable income. But slavery had its 
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dark as wdI as its bright side. The slaves who were employed 
in agricultural work in the rural districts were generally 
scandalously overworked and housed like cattle, ami some¬ 
times in private households the most revolting cruelties were 
perpetrated. Pliny writes of a master whose slaves sur¬ 
rounded him in Ida hath and tried tn murder him, and of 
another w ho left Como with a retinue of slaves and was never 
heard of again, while the satirist Juvenal speaks of slaves 
he tog ‘thrown to the fishes' 1 by angry mistresses. It is, 
ht wever f worth remembering that there were laws in Rome 
before the end of the first century B.c. which cheeked the 
cruelty of masters and gave slaves the right of appeal to the 
courts. Tl»c Stoics, whose influence in the <£iy was con¬ 
siderable, taught tlrnt all men were brothers and tliar slavery 
was therefore wrong. 

The condition of frce-workcnj in Rome was probably better 
than that which any workers have enjoyed before or since. 
They nun i he red about three hundred thousand of the million 
inhabitant* of whom the city was composed. Their hours of 
labour were not long. They ixgun working early in the 
morning but finished at about three o'clock in die afternoon. 
The days of labour were fewer (Iran they are in the world of 
to-day, There were 175 dap set apart for public games, in 
addition to occasional festivals. After work there was the 
1 A piK NiioJ ra|tr™Jim (ot 1 OiTTfwn mu* xht ri?tr *_ 
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Luxury of bathing in pulilfc batf^ which were often of a per¬ 
fectly paLniial chunjcter. Beside the great marble basins of 
hot Lind cold water there were gymnastic rooms, libraries, and 
nuirble colonnades or lounge® where die game of dice could 
be played, f best baths were built by the emperors, imd the 
charge fur admission was only die equivalent of a fan!sing of 
our money* Tlie Antonin bn Baths were capable of accom* 
modaiing ipfioo bather®. The Roman worlusr generally gor 
his entertainments with nut paying anything for them ; they 
were supplied free by the fimparoror the municipality", or by 
soma wealthy noble anxious for popular favour. The Great 
Circus held 380,000 spectators, and there is reason for sup¬ 
posing that the sports provided —chariot races, foot races* 
conjuring, and right-rope dancing-—were far more popular 
tliiiii 1 1 li" b rural gka d iato rial games of the Colosseum< Free corn, 
lire elementary cdticatton^and in thecity of Rome free medical 
treatment, were further privileges which lei I to the tot of the 
Roma n wo rkerrs * They a !so had trade unions or 1 colleges T 
which were partly provident societies, and partly, it is dear* 
used to keep up wages- The practice of combining in this 
way W3 borrowed from the Greek*, anil the gilds of the 
Middle Ages, were continuations of the Roman trade com¬ 
binations. Each etas® of workers had separate unions— 
builders, bakery smiths, carpenters, the boatmen of the 
Rhone, the muleteers of the Alps and Apennines ^and they 
became so numerous that in the second century B, c. the 
authoriiies at Rome forbade the formation of new one®, 
Rome plundered the world in order to enrich her patricians 
and supply her free workers with many of the amenities of 
civilisation, fhe historian Gibbon has a graphic paragraph 
m hi® great book, The Decline Fall of the Homan Empire > 
in which lie gives us a vivid idea of whit this world dominion 
meant : 

1 be tuo&t remote countries of ihc ancient wot Id were ran¬ 
sacked to supply the pomp and delicacy of Rome, The forest® of 
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Scythia afforded sonic valuable furs. Amber was brought over¬ 
land from the shores Qi the Baltic to the Danube* and the bar* 
banana were astonished at the price which they received in 
exchange for so useless a commodity. There was a considerable 
denial] it for Bab ykmiaO carpets and other manufactures of the East; 
hut the most important branch of foreign trade wrtf carried on with 
Arabia and India. Every year* about the time trt the summer 
soviet, a fleet of a hundred aiul twenty vessels sailed from Myos- 
hormoi, x port of Egypt m the Red Sea, By the periodical as¬ 
sistance of the uiofs^iotis, they travenwd the iicean in about forty- 
days. The coast of Malabar or the island of Ceylon was the usual 
lerm of their navigation, ind it was in those markets that the 
merchant* from the more remote countries of Ash expected their 
arrival. The return of the fled to Egypt was fixed to the mouths 
of December or January* and id loon as their rich cargo had been 
transported, on die backs of atmris* from the Red Scj to the Nile, 
and had descended that river as £ir 2* Alexandria, ii was poured 
without delay into the capital of the empire/ 

If Rome took much from oilier parts of the world she also 
gave much to those countries into which her legions marched 
m conquerors* If Rome plundered she a bo civilised the 
world. From one end of the empire to the other there arose 
large and we 11-bulk cities with temples, theatres, baths* and 
am phithea ires.. T lie re are magnifi cent ruin s testilying to the 
nature of Roman civilizntjun in places so far afield as Britain* 
Gaul T Spain, North Africa, and Am Minor, Thus there arc 
tltc Roman baths at Bath in England ; a beautiful temple, a 
bridge, and an aqueduct nearly nine hundred feet Jong and 
one hundred and sixty feet high at N imes in France; ruim of 
temples dedicated to the sun-god, some of the greatest build¬ 
ings ever erected* ac Baalbec in Syria ] arid in North Africa 
on the edge of the Sahara Desert a very w onderful ruin* the 
Roman colony of Thamagudi (Timgatl), a town built by the 
Tlurd Legion a$ a protection against the desert tribes, with 
a forum, a senate house, statues of the emperors (it was built 
in the time of Trajan), and fountains in the main street* 
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Roman rule allorded security everywhere except perhaps on 
some of the frontiers. There never was a more practical 
people tlian the Romans, The network of fine roads spread¬ 
ing all over tile Empire, the schools and law courts which they 
established, and the skill sltown in adjusting their rule to the 
needs of many different peoples prove this. In consequence 
of the necessity for modifying their rule according to cir¬ 
cumstances, a mass of laws arising from the decisions of 
various judges was graduallv formed : these decisions were 
collected into one code by the Emperor Justmhm in tbs sixfh 
century a.D. This code it die foundation of nearly all 
European law* so that it is no exaggeration m say that the 
Romans gave the world law. 

'Ibe Romans did not have the imaginative genius of the 
Greeks, and in some respects their literature is singularly 
defective. Although their empire was so ex tensive, the 
accounts which they have written of the peoples with whom 
they came in contact are few and scanty. Tacitus wrote an 
admirable description of the customs and manners of the 
Germans, but his wnrk is almost unique in Latin literature. 
Caesars Commentaries contain valuable information t but 
they exhibit little imagination, and tltcy were written for 
smelly practical purposes—to justify the political career of 
their author and to give a picture of the quahtks which had 
enabled Rome to subdue and govern the world. Even great 
poems, like the Amdd of Virgil and the Dt Rcntm Nttma of 
Lucretius, were written with, so me definite object apart from 
the mere desire to produce great literature. It b possible 
that the Acneid ™ written at the bidding of the Emperor 
Augustus in order to teach duty and loyalty to the state. 
The practical wisdom of the Romans seems to colour all 
their actions, artistic aud spiritual as well as political and 
material. Dot this did not prevent them from producing £omc 
very great literature, whose influence upon the subsequent 
course of human development it is very e&sy to underestimate. 
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ft is true thiit nearly everything of value iii Roman literature 
has borrowed either its form or its ideas from the Greeks ; 
the only form of literary composition which Hit Romans 
invented was the satire, a strictly practical form of writing 
ctkfH&mhg of comments friendly or unfriendly on men and 
affairs. Rut it must lx? borne in mind limr without ijie 
Romans Greek civilisation would not have been spread and 
adapted to the needs of humanity, and the great literatures of 
the modern w r orld are quite m much indebted to the Roman 
as the Roman is to the Greek. But Hie Roman writers were 
something much more than mere adapters and disseminators. 
Two of them f Livy and Tacitus, are among the very greatest 
historians of all lime, and it may be fairly claimed that 
Cicero is the creator of modem European prose. Livy's 
history of the Roman Republic is no mere record of facts * 
it is almost a moral treatise, sanctifying such virtues as 
fidelity to the pledged word and the subordination of per¬ 
sonal ambition to public duty, the qualities which made 
Rome great. Tacitus* on the other hand, exposes Hiv vices 
which brought her down from her high position : the conser¬ 
vatism of the governing she loss of the old civic spirit, 

the general apathy and hedonism of the people. 

* To study the history oF the Roman Empire in the hind light 
which he throws on it is to realise, more vividly than one can *h 
with ihe events of one's own time, how the reconatruclioa of a 
world and the organisation oFa larger civilization can be thwarted 
by fail tire in faith, hope F love ; and how, withoui these, the springs 
of effective action (ss well as those of good literaturej dwindle 
away and run thy.-* 

In the writings of Cicero, who lived from 106 to 43 b.cl, 
l*at in reached its highest perfection both as a written and as 
a spoken language. It became Hie most perfect language 
of prose that the world has ever known* In pribfupdily of 

F Ardei* on ' Ltenrctun ’ by J W. Ma ck^i l 1 b The Lertuv Rome 
(Oxford Pntf*). 
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thought CTict-rn waa far inferior to the Greeks. but no one has 
ever excelled him as .1 ouster of language. I Ic made thought 
attractive, and although lie was eminent both as a statesman 
snJ as dn ^ruTm\ be is very much greauir ns a writer. Tie 
created j universal fanguagi'. ^rtd did tor tlie Republic ul 
Letters what it w;l$ Ids unfulfilled omhitson i ,r do for the 
Republic of Rome, established hi it the custom and bw of 
civilized human life/ ! Hfty-six of Cicero’s ontwns ate ex¬ 
tant, much of his philosophical work, and hundreds of letters 
to friends and political connexions, which give us a vivid 
picture of life in Rome during the latter -lays of the Republic. 

It is astonishing what influence is still exerted by Roman 
wrirers 0! less eminence than Cicero and Tadtiis. Hie 
ediical writings of Seneca, the tutor of the Emperor Nen>, 
haw Lad a profound effect upon standards and ideals .it 
conduct ever since. Educational theorists of to-day soil ma*e 
use of Quintilian’s great treads*- on education, the InsMutio 
Oraturiii. Tht De ArchietUtr* of Vitruvius inspired the archi¬ 
tecture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and Pliny ‘a 
Xatund History„ a book ntuch studied during the Middle 
Ages, is still used by modem scholars and investigators. Of 
great importance ton are the Christian writings which w=re 
W ritten in the Latin language, such a* die works of Tcnullun, 
live Qmfeamt and Thr City »J Gad of St. Augustine, and 
above all the Latin translation of the Bible completed !>y 
Jeromc tn a.i>. 405 and known as lhc Vulgate, it has, with 
some revisions, remained ever since the scripture in daily use 
throughout the Catholic Church, and its language no less than 
k 3 substance lias profoundly affected all European literature. 

Latin verse curtains some of the finest poetry ever written. 
The names of Virgil, Lucretius. Horace, the great narrative 
poet Ovid, and Catullus, a lyrical poet of supreme genius, 
challenge comparison with the most illustrious poets of any 

country, and their influence, direct or indirect] upon the poetry 

> Ibid. 
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cif other European nations is almost incalculable. (Kid was 
the model poet of the Middle Ages, ‘The common intel¬ 
lectual occupation of the Middle Ages, it lias wittily and not 
without a good deal of truth been said, was writing enormous 
quantities of bad Latin verse ; and much the greater part 
of that verse was written in the Oridian couplet-' * But Ovid 
was never a poet of the rani of Virgil, Horace, and Lucretius. 
Virgil .particularly ,ii one of the world's great poets; he was also 
a preacher of ideals w hich Live profoundly affected civiliza¬ 
tion. Thus in hi* great pastoral poem—the Gtorgirs ^he 
paints the alluring picture of a world at perfect peace and 
harmony with itself and with Nature, a world of hard work, 
sincere faith, and simple pleasures. * In. the Ante id he 
became the voice.of Rome, the spiritual founder of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and the pilot light fur that universal Common¬ 
wealth or League of Nations on which men's eves are now 
more an d more earnestly feted. He was the poet and prophet 
of the fusion of Rome with Italy (only in our own day im¬ 
perfectly accomplished) and the incorporation of the whole 
world in the ItaloRoman civilization,' * His famous con¬ 
temporary, Horace, was less idealistic. * He gave mankind 
the type of the man of the world and the gentleman; he 
showed how it is attainable without birth Or wealth, without 
anxiety or ambition, without either high intellectual gifts or 
unattainable saintliness of life. ,. . His 0 <tt$ became a sort 
of Psalter of secular life .* 1 OF still another type is the De 
Rtrum \nttira of Lucretius, who lived many years before 
the Augustan Age, and whose masterpiece is considered by 
some critics to be as great a work as the Actieid of Virgil. 
In it Lucretius set I limsclf a tremendous task, that of expound¬ 
ing the whole system of the universe, and lie was astmiisli- 
ingly successful. His object wa$ to kill superstition, to lake 
fear from men’s minds, to expose ignorance to the devastating 
test of truth. He wished his countrymen to give up their 
1 Mfttkai]'* «title ms * Literature 1 in Ututy <tf Hem*. 
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beliefs til Hades and in gods who look no real interest in 
human affairs. Lucretius was a g^eat scholar with an un- 
rivalled knowledge of primitive men and ways of thought, 
:md he anticipated some of the ino^t important modem dis¬ 
coveries in chemistry p physics, the atomic theoryi and the 
theory of light: but the moral effect of his writings is even 
greater than the scientific. No more’ bra ding message ( no 
nobler exposition of ^ simple virtuous life lets ever been 
penned by any writer. In the beauty of his diction and, the 
majesty of his thoughts lie suggests comparison with the 
English poet Milton. 

Even the Roman drama, w hich was not original, and w hose 
influence upon the Roman people was brief and transitory, im 
had a subsequent influence which is considerable. Senses 
wrote nine tragedies, probably to please the Emperor Nero, 
and these served a£ the model for the pUys of the sixteenth 
century, when the drama flourished in a way which it had 
not known since the great days of Athens, The principles uf 
Greek drama were not at riiis time understood S hence the 
gmac influence of Seneca* r l hb in dearly 10 be seen in the 
p3ay& of Marlowe and the other predecessors of Shakespeare, 
und ixbo in the work of Shakespeare T s early and middle period. 
In comedy die Romans were more successful than in tragedy. 
Here again they were the imitators of the Greeks, but they 
showed great shill in the adaptation of their models, and in 
Terence =md Plautus they euukl bua^t die possession of two 
very great comedians. Plautus was the creator for Europe 
of burlesque and furce* and he il the 1 literary ancestor of 
Shakespeare and of the great trench dramatist Molicre* 1 he 
IKjathiimoiis influence of the Latin drama is certainly greater 
than the influence which it exerted during the lifetime of 
its creature, for, generally speaking> the Roman people found 
more eiijoyttiem in gtodktorid games.balLet dances, and costly 
and gorgeou* allows. 

The once prevalent idea that Greek art was poetic and 
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inspired, whereas Roman art was prosaic and dull, can be 
tarried too far. So too cart the belief that the Romana were 
destitute of artbitic ideas, They certainly owed much tm the 
Greeks, just as (he great architects of the Middle Ages owed 
rmidi to die Romans , but id least two of thdr structures—the 
hath and the aqueduct—were original. In architecture, as in 
all else* utility was the guiding principle, but it would be a 
great mistake to imagine that the Romans were blind to the 
appeal of brauty. lJic visitor to the town of Ximes p in the 
South of France, cannot fail eo he impressed with die exquisite 
las it: rd the architects who designed the Roman baths which 
he will set there, and die colossal aqueduct near the town— 
llte Pont du G and—is a testimony m die magnificence as well 
aa to the permanence of Roman work. 

Durine the imperial period die statues in die streets of 
Rome are reputed to have been so numerous iliat it was t>jid 
tlun the city had two populations- one of jfeph and blond P 
the other of marble and bronze. The flesh and blood pupuln- 
tion was Roman—or at least a considerable part of it ; the 
statues of marble and bronze were very largely Greek, for 
the most part spoils of War. Finis when .Marcellyu. captured 
Syracuse iu 212 B.c. he brought numerous art treasures back 
with him to Rome ; Fkminius brought the art treasures of 
Philip of Macedon tliere in (97 n.c.; and the plunder of 
Corinth in 145 b.c* and of Athena in S6 n.c. meant the 
bringing of many more. Rut Rome did have 2 distinctive 
sculpture of her own* About a.D- 50 there arose a school of 
portrait hti&t-makers^vhose method coni rusts radicr strongly 
With the Greek. Their atm was to make a speaking likeness 
of their original ; Greek portrait, tm the other lumd, were 
nor expressions of what die originals actually were* but die 
highest expression of what they should be There b a dne 
collection of Roman busts in the British \luseum, real 
likenesses at the emperors whom they represent H Some of 
tlu.^c arc of great historical viiluc^ Thus Mcrivdc deduces 
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from ilis bust of Trajan that tits look of painful thought 
which it depicts * seems to indicate a constant sense of over¬ 
whelming responsibilities, honourably felt and bravely borne, 
yet ever irritating the nerves and weighing upon the con¬ 
science*. 

In religious matters the Romans were on the whole very 
tolcrati t, One of die features of the first century o f die Ro man 
Empire is the spread of new religions like the Egyptian cult 
of baa, and the worship of Mithras, a development of Zoroas¬ 
trianism. But die toleration which was shown to the devo¬ 
tees of these two religions was not extended to Christianity* 
another eastern religion which was destined to make still 
greater progress throughout die Empire, This Was partly 
due to the fact tliat the emperors did not clearly distinguish 
die Christians from the Jews, and die Jews were the only 
people who caused die Rumuns trouble by reason of their 
religious fanaticism. Those who professed other religions 
were quite content to admit the divinity of the Emperor, a 
legend carefully fostered by Augustus and lus successor? 
as a means of maintaining unity. Bui the Jews would never 
admit the claim, and when Caligula gave an order that his 
statue should lie placed in the Holy of Holies, the most sacred 
part of their Temple, they threatened to rebel. Caligula was 
not die only emperor who came into conflict with them. 
Tiberius deported four thousand Jews from Rome to Sardinia: 
1 it us, after one of the most terrible sieges in history, captured 
Jerusalem* destroyed the Temple, and massacred a very large 
number of Jews, as many as a million according to one ac¬ 
count ; under Trajan they rebelled in Egypt, Cvprus, and 
Cvrenc, killing many thousands of their opponents, and 
they were repressed with great severity; when Hadrian, 
determined to make them conform, ordered that a temple 
of Jupiter should be built on Mount Zion, there was another 
rebellion which was only ended after Judea had been almost 
depopulated. Like the Jews, die Christians refused to pav 
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divine honours to the Emperor, and many of them went trot 
further and refused tu serve m the Roman legions* declaring 
that they would be fake to thdf religion if tliey took any part 
in the shedding td human hit rod, A Idler from the younger 
Pliny to Trajan and the Emperor's reply throw much tight 
c n the Roman a Tti us Je to w ards Ch t t ?t hn i tv. Pliny was gover¬ 
nor m Ask Minor at the time and p feeling some perplexity as 
to the treatment of certain people against; whom an acousa- 
tinti of being Christians had been laid* he writes : 

'An ononymoua infonnatinn tiss bid before tut containing a 
great number of names, Some =^id they neither were nor ever 
had l.'ct-n Christians ; they repeated after me an iEivocariuu of the 
gcds T ind offered wine and incense tefote yout statue (which I lutd 
ordered io be brought for that purpose, together with those of the 
gods), and even reviled ihc name of Christ ; whereas there b no 
forcing, it ts said, those who arc jffialh Christians into any of thr^e 
■iclL These I thought ought to be tlbcharged. 1 

Trajan replies : 

* Do not go out of your way to took for Christiana. If they are: 
brought before you and the offence is proved you must punish 
them, but with this restriction, that when the person denies 
lliat be is a Christian, and shall make it dear that he is not by 
invoking the gods, he ia to be pardoned, notwithstanding any 
former suspicion against him. Anonymous informations ought 
not to he received in any sort of prosecution. It is introducing ;i 
very dangerous precedent* and is quite foreign to the spirit of 
our age/ 

Trajan* as this letter mokes evident, was one of the most 
enlightened of the emperors* but he had no doubt that 
Christianity ought to be suppressed „ Even Marcus Aurelius 
persecuted Christians.' and the only reference to them m Iris 
Meditations h a contemptuously expressed opinion that their 
readiness to die ayas due to a mere love of opposition. It is 
not surprising therefore ihat there should have been per¬ 
secutions under half- insane rulera like Nero and Dumithm, 
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and that die itjnoranl mas&ts should !iavc believed that 
ruiifiiul calamities, like tine inroads of barbarians on the 
northern frontier of the Empire and the depredations of a 
great pestilence in tile time of Marcus Aurelius, were due to 
the anger which the grids felt at die spread ul the Christian 
doctrines. 

The early Christians held their meetings in secret. Like 
the Jews who lived in Rome, they used to bury their dead in, 
tombs hollowed out of the rock on which much of Rome was 
built. During Dfunitian's persecution, they began to use 
these tombs as places of refuge; subterranean galleries 
were made, and eventually passages which coinmunicjted 
with disused sand-pits through which the Christians could 
escape to the open country. These catacombs, as they are 
allied, are still to be seen in Rome. Christianity made a 
great appeal to those of lowly circumstances and to those 
whom fortune had not favoured, and so it is natural to tind 
that many of its disciples were slaves, who got some com- 
petisaiion for the misery of their earthly lives in the confident 
expectation of a happy existence beyond the grave, Hut it 
was by no means confuted to the down-trodden, and the 
Emperor Diocletian (sKy - 305) was so alarmed at the number 
of Christians in his dominions and the spread ot their beliefs, 
that he instituted one of the moat ruthless persecutions in the 
history of the Church. But persecution failed to break the 
spirit of the Christians, and in the year 313 the Emperor Con¬ 
stantine, by the Edict of Milan, announced that Christianity 
was to be tolerated everywhere* throughout the Empire. 1 he 
writer Eusebius says tliat the Emperor was induced to do this 
bv the vision of a flaming cross w hich appeared in the sky 
at noonday together with the inscription in Greek. ' By this 
conquer.* It is far more probable that it was a political 
move. The Christian religion had made such progress 
among his suhjects that tc occurred to the keen mind of 
Constantine that it might be used as a means ol maintain- 
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Ing unity and solidarity in the Empire. Christianity became 
firmly established as the official religion ■ other religions 
rapidly disappeared or were absorbed, and from the fifth 
century onwards the only priests and temples in the Roman 
Empire were Christum. 

Between the years 1S0 and 476 there were more than sixty 
emperors, many of whom reigned for a very short time, and 
there were frequent civil want between rival candidates and 
the armies which supported them. The best known of these 
later emperors are Septirnius Sevcrus (193-211), Caraculla 
(it 1-17), D edits (249-51), An re! bn (270-5), Diocletian 
(284-305), Constantiue (506-37), and Theodosius the Great 
(379-95). Many of them were not Romans : thus Sevenis 
and Jus son Caraculla were Africans, Aurclimt was a peasant 
01 Illyria, Diocletian was the son of a Dalmatian freedmao. 
Caracal la h chiefly known to fame as the man who built the 
celebrated baths in the city of Rome which art named after 
him, but he is really of more importance as the emperor who 
conferred the rights of 'Roman citizenship on every free¬ 
born inhabitant of the Empire, Constantine moved his 
capital from Rome to a city which was named Constantinople 
in Ids honour ; this was built on the site of the old fortress of 
Byzantium and its position was an admirable one, com- 
mending the entrance to die Black Sea and access to the rich 
comUwuis north of the Crimea, Theodosius was the ruler 
under whom Christianity became the official creed of the 
Empire. Just before his death be divided Ins dominions be¬ 
tween his two sons. Ho nor ms and Arcadius, die former to 
rule the West from Milan, the latter to rule die East from 
Constantinople—a serious blow to the dominance of Rome, 

itic invasion of the Empire by Teutonic tribes was a con¬ 
stantly recurring event during the last two centuries of its 
existence. Caracal Ea fought die AI emanni; Aurelian showed 
his greatness as a soldier by driving the Vandals and the Goths 
back across die Danube, and by clearing the Alemamu out 
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G f Lombard v ; and the Goths w«c allowed by Theodosius 
to settle in Thmte and Asia Minor when the pressure of the 
Huns made it imperative for them to seek new territories. 
The consolidation of China by Shi-Hwang-ii and the rulers 
of the J fan Dynasty* and the effectiveness of the (iscat Wall 
cutoff tlit Huns from the rich grass plains of that country 4 and 
when the Chinese began to advance north wards and west¬ 
ward* it became necessary for the Hun!* to move in other 
directions. The ultimate result was their invasion of Europe, 
which wj3 in tin small degree responsible for the inc ursion & 
of the Teutonic barbarians into the Roman Empire* AH the 
Germans did not f however, come in as enemies. German 
soldiers served m the legions, and some of them attained very 
high rank. TJiere were German consuls under Theodosius, 
and German customs were becoming so fasldonable under 
Hcmorius that he issued a decree that the people 01 Milan, 
lus capital, were not to wear trousers, long hairi or fur coats. 
Stilicho, the commander of this emperor *3 army* was a \ andak 
and when the Visigoths under Alaric first invaded Italy in 
a. ix 400 it whs Stilicho who was mainly responsible tor their 
defeat. A Line s invasion was the invasion of a nation rather 
than of an army, for the Goths brought their wives and chil¬ 
dren t their valuab Irs and their spot Is of war wi th the m + fhey 
were evidently determined to establish new settlements for 
themselves on the soil of Italy. Thdr descent by way of the 
Julian Alps into the valley of the [901170- so iihmied the dv- 
generate Italian nobles that some of them spoke of leaving 
Italy to the barbarians and emigrating to Corsica and Sardi¬ 
nia, while others spoke of founding a new Rome on the banks 
nf the Eafroc or the Rhone. Stilicho was the one Rader who 
did not forget his manliness, and who realized the necessity 
of presenting a bold front to the invaders. By his efforts 
Alarie was ultimutely checked in the bailie of PollcntiaA 
The poet Cbudian, the panegyrist of Stilieho! claims this 
1 Modem PqUefiio, abam a? kilE^j *quth-Mif of Turin* 
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a* 4 great defeat for Akric ; the chin* U duubtfvib bur it is 
certain that tm yam Later (a.i?. 404) the Goths had left Italy* 
and Honcrriu» and Stilidio were eel eh rating a triumph in 
Rome, remarkable not only because a Homan emperor visited 
Rome, but because it waa the last occasion upon which 
gladiatorial shames were held, 'File protest of a monk named 
I ‘demachus, ivho boldly entered the arena and in his efforts 
to part the combatants was stoned to death by the spectators, 
is said to I nave made such an impression on the mind of 
Honoring thaf he decided that such shows should never be 
held again. 

Shortly afterwards the Emperor moved his capital to 
Ravenna r 'anxious only'* says Gibbon, ‘for his personal 
safety.* In the following year there was another Teutonic 
invasion 1 of Italy under Radagaisus, a pagan whom the 
writer Oro&iiis describes as the moat savage of all the past 
or present enemies of Rome, and again it was Stilicho who 
marched against the invaders and defeated them Vet less 
than three years later Stilicho was assassinated at the instiga¬ 
tion of Honodua, who suspected him of plotting with Alaric, 
l*he death of StihcEio was followed by the massacre of the 
wives and children uf the thirty thousand Teutonic soldiers 
in the legions. These accordingly deserted to Akric, who 
in this year (408) crossed the Alpji once mure and marched to¬ 
wards Rome, laying waste the intervening country and plun¬ 
dering towns and villages, Hi& appearance before the city 
caused the cowardly Romans to pur to death Serena* the 
widow of Stilicho, 1 lest she might traitorously open the gate* 
of the city to him/* Famine and pestilence followed, and 
an embassy was sent to -Mark suggesting peace ' on moderate 
Wctm \ and dedaring that' if Akric refused them a fair and 

1 Gib km vxyt fhai Bui^unduru mid Vindpk formed ih<f mim *Ue*iJlh 
r>i thin umj'r Dr. Hod i^lcJ n {ItiiJy a mi her Imndw* \ fi peaka of it dl a GoLhin 
iownn 

1 Italy and h*r inrucfrrj { Elodgkin}„ pub. Oxford Uaivcnily Pirti, 
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honourable capitulation, he might sound hi* trumpets, and 
prepare to give battle to an innumerable people, exercised 
irt arms and .inimaied by despair .' 1 The Gothic leader 
laughed at this bombastic utterance, and. declaring that thick 
grass was more easily mowed than thin, said he would raise 
the siege of the city on payment of all its gold and silver, 
all its valuable movables, and all its slaves of barbarian 
origin. When asked what he proposed to leave to the citizens, 
he replied that (hey might have their souls. Ultimately 
Alaric consented to mist the siege on payment of five thou¬ 
sand pounds weight of gold, thirty thousand of silver, four 
thousand robes of silk, three thousand hides dyed scarlet, 
and three thousand pounds of pepper, a fist which suggests 
that with the extension of their conquests the tastes of the 
Goths were becoming mote luxurious. 

There were many in Rums who would now luivc liked to 
see Alaric succeed to the position of Stilicho, and become the 
commander of their armies and the defender of their inde¬ 
pendence. It was a position which the Gothic general eagerly 
desired himself, but Honorius would hare nothing to do with 
him. Safe himself behind Ltie marshes of Ravenna, he cared 
nothing for his less fortunately situated subjects. His atti¬ 
tude is difficult to understand. He expressed !um$clf quite 
ready to sliare the Empire with a common soldier named 
Constantine, whom revolted legionaries from Britain had 
raised to the over lordship of Britain, Gaul, and Spain, but 
resisted all Alaric's requests for territory and reasonable 
rations for his troops, in return for w hich he was prepared to 
give military assistance against any enemies who might dis¬ 
turb the peace or Tionorius and the Roman people. The 
result of the Emperor’s obduracy was that the Gotlii besieged 
Rome a second time, but Alaric, despite a conviction that he 
was marked by destiny to render the city desolate, was most 
reluctant !■ i do so. He set tip a rival emperor, a Greek named 
« Dtclmt and Fiitt ttf tkt Rifmafl Umpitt, Chap. XXXI. 
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Attalus, whose rule at Rome tines nut appear tn fmvc annoyed 
Honoring at Ravenna. Attalus prot’utl himself unwortJiv of 
the dignity conferred upon him. so Alaric deposed him, and 
once more made overtures to Hotioritis, but again without 
success, 1 he patience of the Gothic chieftain was now 
utterly exhausted, and so he begun his third siege of Rome. 
Thert was no longer any thought of compromise. The city 
was captured and given over to sack and pillage. The 
Viaigodis were not sat ages. They were Christians, led by 
a man who, whatever his record as a destroyer, ceminly 
had no tove for the work of mere destruction. Before enter¬ 
ing Rome, he had given strict orders, which do not appear to 
Itave been disobeyed, that no Christian churches should be 
harmed and no one who sought refuge witliin them. There 
is no doubt that the ruin and desolation spread by the Gaffe* 
has been much exaggerated by some writers, and] as Gibbon 
has pointed out, ‘the ravages of the Barbarians whom Alaric 
had Jed from the banks of the Danube, were less destructive 
than the hostilities exercised lay the troops of Charles die 
1 ifth, 1 a Catholic prince Who styled himself iimperor of the 
Romans, The Curie* evacuated the city at the end of six 
days, but Rome remained above nine month* in the possession 
uf the Imperialists ; and every hour was stained hv some 
atrocious act of cruelty, lust, and rapine,' * Many incidents 
of the i lothic conquest show that some at feast of the invaders 
were capable of generosity and Oirlttun forbearance, but 
such incidents were in the nature nf things exceptional. The 
&aek ti[ a City, whether it he conducted by pagans or by pro- 
^ssing Christian*! must abound in inti dents of mere savagery, 

' We may suspect, without any breach of dmrity or candour.' 
writes Gibbon, 1 this in the hour of savage licence, when every 
P* 881 ® 1 1 ** fc * nf feniet| and every restraint w.is removed, the pre- 
oeptsor the gospel seldom influenced the behaviour of the Gothic 
Christians, l"ht write re, the best disposed to exaggerate their 

1 > 5 * 7 . * Dtrim* and Pdf <>/ thi Reman Emfiiu, Chap. XXXI. 
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clemency* have freely confessed that s croc] slaughter was ms.de ol 
diE Romans m t and that die sirceta of die city were filled with 
dead bodies* which remained without burial during die general 
COfttrrr nalie n. The despair of the dtbens was sometimes con¬ 
verted Lmo fury ; and whenever die BarbtHaJiri were provoke if 
by opposition, they extended the promise unua massacre to the 
feeble, the umocent, and the helpless.' 1 

Works of art were wantonly destroyed ; gold and jewels, 
furniture, plate, and costly fabrics were piled irrcgukrly upon 
the wagons which always accompanied the Gothic armies; 
and so complete was the degradation of the city that St. 
Jerome in his cdl at Bethlehem wrote of it a$ if it were the 
forerunner of the end of all cm li Barium 

After the sack of Home the Goths marched southwards* 
plundering a good deal on die way. Their objective appears 
to have been Africa, which Alaric was anxious to conquer 
because he realized that Africa was the granary whence 
Rome got her corn-supply, and thus its possession was 
essential to an effective control of the city. He was* however* 
neve r destined to cross t he sea. A storm wrought considerable 
damage to his fleer, and delayed his departure, and before the 
year which witnessed Ins greatest triumph (410) was at an end 
Alaric died after a very brief illness. Nineteen years later* 
another German people, the Vandals* under Geaaeric, con¬ 
quered the Roman province of Africa and founded a new 
state with Carthage as its capital. The needs of Rome iiad 
caused Honorius to withdraw his troops from Britain and 
Gaul, and Teutonic tribes also poured into these countries— 
Angies, Saxons, and Jutes into Britain, and Yandab and 
Burgundians into Gaul- 

A$ if to increase the confusion which the movements of 
the Germans caused, the Huns now thr^tened Europe under 
a chief named Attib. Between ihe years 445 and 450 they 
ravaged the Eastern Empire between the Black Sea and the 
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Adriatic. Tribute tvas exacted from the emperor who ruled 
at Constantinople, and then Attila crossed the Rhine into 
Gaul at the head of a considerable a ['my, So great was the 
danger that Goths, Franks, Burgundians, and Romans joined 
forces against him, and after a desperate battle defeated him 
at Chabns in the north of Gaul (a.D. 451). Attila then 
matched south with what was left of his anuy, The legions 
fn Italy were not strong enough to check him, and it looked 
as if Rome would be sacked again. From this she was saved, 
so U is said, by die earnest entreaties of Leo, Rtshop of Rome, 
who entered Attila’s camp and warned him not to risk the 
vengeance of heaven by plundering the city, and the Hun 
leader was so impressed with the bishop 1 sincerity and in¬ 
tensity of purpose that he withdrew his troops, Attila died 
in the next year, and his Huns gradually disappeared nut of 
history, They became absorbed inw die aureou n di n g pop u- 
latlons. They did not,as lias been supposed. occupy Hungary, 
although many of them must have settled in that country and 
intermarried with the in habitants. The Magyars, the dominat¬ 
ing class of Hungary in modem times, were an altogether 
different nice who came there much later. 

The withdrawal of Attila by no means ended the troubles 
of Rome, in the year 45; g Vandal fleet from Carthage, led 
by Genseric, sailed up the Tiber. Bishop Leo again pleaded 
for the city, but Gcnserie, although he spared the lives of 
the inhabitants, would not give up the chance uf plunder. For 
fourteen days Rome was rifled of its treasures and thirty 
thousand citizens were carried away into slavery. Finally, in 
476, ihe Western Empire came to an end. For some time 
the Roman provinces had been in the possession of the bar¬ 
barians, and German troops in the service of the Empire 
had been accustomed to set up emperors as they pleased ; in 
476 Odoacer, the most pmvcrful of the German generals in 
Italy, banished the lost of the emperors of the West and ruled 
in his place, nominally as the viceroy of the Eastern Empire, 
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which continued ft) exist until 1453, v, hen Constantinople 
was taken by the Turks. Jt is interesting to note that although 
between the years 395 (when Theodosius died) and 476 there 
were really two empires, an eastern and a western, writers 
of the time Jo not speak of two states, but continue to refer 
tu' die Empirejust as if it* administration were in the hands 
of one person. Theoretically die two emperors were sup¬ 
posed to govern one empire conjointly. The idea of one 
government for the whole of the civilized world persisted even 
after it had ceased to have any basis in reality, and it continued 
to influence men throughout the whole of the Middle Ages, 
There is out notable instance in the history of the Liter 
Roman Empire where tin- desire for unity led to an attempt 
10 enforce uniformity, winch is bin altogether different idea. 
The Tl un >,loskin Code, a great collection of the laws of the 
Empire completed in 43S, made it unlawful for any one ta 
differ from the beliefs of the Christian Church. 'Those who 
dared to disagree with its teachings were called * heretics 
and if heretics ventured to come together their meetings 
were broken up and their teachers heavily fined. Their books 
were burned i concealment of them was made a capital 
offence ; .md houses in which heretical doctrines wen? taught 
were confiscated. Thus the Christian Church in power was 
no more tolerant of the religious opinions of others than the 
persecuting emperors had Ixtul of the Christian gospel. 

I he extent of the Roman Lmpicc lud been recognized as 
a possible source of weakness as curly as the time of Augustus, 
To hold it together it was necessary that the Romans should 
exhibit their finest qualities, the qualities of patriotism and 
intense concentration in (lit pursuit of an object, which had 
made them great. Augustus thought that the expansion of the 
Empire had gone far enough, 3nd he advised his successor 
to make no attempt to increase his dominions. Diocletian 
endeavoured to Strengthen his position by dividing the 
Empire into two parts, each of which was to have a separate 
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ruler, erne ruling From Milan and the other from Nicaea. 
The dame idea accounts for Theodosius 1 division of his ter¬ 
ritories between his two sons, but the succession of weak rulers 
who followed ruined any chance of success that there may 
have been. In order to maintain possession of the vast tem* 
tones which comprised the Roman Empire a very large army 
was ncces&fliy, and this had become mainly a mercenary 
force ; in course of time more than half of it was recruited 
from rise barbarian tribes wtio&c inroads finally brought 
about the fall of Rome. Obviously »ttdi uoops were a source 
of greater weakness than strength. Many of them were 
openly contemptuous of their employers; they res peeled 
no authority but that of their general ; they were ready to 
overthrow the civil government a! Ids bidding : and not in* 
frequently they sympathized with the enemies whom they 
were paid to fight , A good deal of money was necessary to 
support them* and tills was got by oppressive taxation. Very 
often the burden of a tax would be increa.sed by tk unfair 
way in which it was collected. Thu£ in die case nf the bnd- 
tu p the chief source of revenue, the government made a 
group of die richer citizens in each town permanently respon- 
siblt for the whole annual amount due from all Land- 
owners in their district. If there were any ddkfcncies, no 
matter what die reason* it was their business to make it up. 
The consequence was that many landowners were mined ; 
only the very rich could stand the constant drain upon their 
resources. The middle class sank into poverty and despair, 
and it is not surprising to find that great political events were 
regarded with indifference by the mass of die population. 
When the bar bar tans were actually in Italy during die time 
of the Emperor Honoring StLIkho preferred to enlist slaves 
in his army rather than adopt the expedient of a general rail 
to arms. There w:i3 no popular uprising against any of the 
invaders. Obviously it Was fdt that the Roman Empire was 
not worth fighting For, Even literature and art had declined * 
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tow had hecoroc ‘an accumulation of El-cunridcrtd p in- 
consistent edicts V The barbarian could be no worse evil 
riiafl ihe fax-gatherer and tie stove-driven 

1 Safe*. writes a distinguished modern historian, 1 had decay 
advanced through il.t rsegltoence of rhsttc mc-ss vitalIj cutuMirmrJ: 
ifi.it. if Europe lias ever 10 Learn again the highest levins which 
Rome had existed (attach, the first srcji must Ive to sweep away the 
hybrid government which still claimed allegiance in the name of 
Rraw. Hie provincial* of Uw fifth century possessed the writings 
ui which those lessons vvcJ* recorded, but possessed them only 
Os symbols df on unintelligible past. A tong training in new 
schools of thought, under new forms uf government, wi* necessary 
before the Europetiti mind could a train be brought into touch with 
tilt old Ramon spirit. The threat service chat rise bjuLiariana 
rendered was a sendee of destruction. In doing so rhev prepared 
dse way for a return to the past. Their tint efforts in recon- 
stniaioo were also valuable, since the difficulty of the work and 
rise clumsiness of die product revived the respect of men fur the 
superior rid 31 of Rome, in the end the barbarians succeeded in 
that branch of constructive s talesman ship where Rome had 
failed most signally. The new' Maxes which they founded were 
smaller and feebler than the Western Empire, but furnished new 
opportunities for the development of in divid notify, and made it 
possible to endow citizenship with active Functions and moral 
responsibilities, Thar these states laboured under manifold do 
feels was obvious to those who made them and lived under them. 
'The ideal of the world-wide Empire, maintaining universal peace 
and the brotherhood fif men, continued 10 haunt the imagination 
of the Middle Ages as a lost possibility. Rut in this case, os so 
*>ficn i wjjnt passed for 4 memory was in Truth an aspiration/ 1 

1 Dma, MeJin dl Eurtp* <1 loinc Umvcnfiy Library >, 

* Ibid, 
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THE CONQUERORS OF ROME 


A LL the German tribes were a branch -of the Aryan race 

* who migrated into Europe from the neighbourhood of 
the Black and Caspian Seas at a period Jong before the exis¬ 
tence of historical records. Julius Caesar in Lis Commen¬ 
taries haA given us valuable Mormailun about the Germans 
with whom he caniL* into contact during the rime that he was 
proconsul in Gaul, But of much greater value h the account 
which the Roman historian.Tacitus (e. a.i>, 60 to a d, t^o) 
gives in the Germania regarding the habits and modes of 
life of the people who were ultimately destined to conquer 
Rome, 

Tacitus divides them into three great branches : the 
Ingacvnncs > who lived nearest rise iKrejn; rise Henmones, 
who lived in the middle of Germany; and die Xstaevones, 
who included ail the rest. When they first began to threaten 
the Roman Empire these names had disappeared and been 
replaced by others, such as Franks, SuevL and Saxons ; but 
neither these names nor those used by Tacitus included all 
the Germans. They formed rather the division which we 
know as the West German*, In addition there were the 
Germans of the north, afterwards known as the Banes* Nor¬ 
wegians, and Swedes ; and the Germans of the east* such 33 
the Goths and Vandals. 

The Goths and Vandals originally came frtmi Germany* 
The Vandals once lived on the north coast of that country, 
and before they crossed over into Africa under Genseric in 
A.L-. 429 they had traversed Dacia, Pannonia. Gaul, and 
Spain, Their name b still preserved in the Spanish province 
of Andalusia (Vmdalush). When we first hear of the Gotlis 
tliery w ere living nn the Prussian coast of the Baltic at the 
mouth of tlic Vistula. About A. u 150 they began to move 
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and within fifty year* had reached t he Blutk Sea nwd 
the lower course of the river Danube. From about A . d. 23$ 
onwnrd$ they made many incursions into the Roman Empire* 
burning and sacking m&ny towns, such as Trjpezus 1 Chal- 
ccdoni and Ntcea, In A* I). 262 or thereabouts tlicv burnt the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus and overran Cappadocia* Thrace, 
Maaedtink, Adiaia, atul in the year 272 the Emperor Atirdkn 
stnrendfircd the whole of dm province of Duck to diem. By 
this time they had become spanned into two great divi¬ 
sion?, die fJftirogmhs nr Eastern Goths, and the VtsfgOlhs 
nr Western Goths* The Ostrogoths settled in Moeaia and 
Pzuinonia, while the V ingot Its remained north of the Danube, 
Both rook part in the great migrations which took place Ix- 
tween the middle of the fourth century and the end of thr 
fifth, when whole tribes rating with them all their possessions 
kft their homes and passed over into the Uonun Empire, 
where they either toot by force nr received a* gifts large 
areas «>f land |W Msp). The Visigoths under Almic invaded 
Italy and plundered Rome, afterwards settling in the sonth- 
wesr of Gaul and in Spain The Ostrogoths extended their 
dominions almost up to the gates of CTrmaminnpIc, and iit 
493, under iheir king The; idmic the Great, obtained pus$^sinn 
of the whole of Italy (493). 

In their methods of government the German tribes were 
dcmocmtiCp The North Germans had kings whom they 
elected from one family: there was no fixed law of succession, 
but tht most suitable man was chosen. The West German* 
in all probability only bad kadcr* in lime of war. They had 
a duady defined system of government. There were three 
political divisions : the tribe or nation, the county (or hun¬ 
dred}. and the village. All matters that concerned the village 
were discussed by all the freemen of rhe village in a public 
meeting ; in similar manner the freemen of the county looked 
after their own affairs, while matters licit allected the whob 
nation were discussed in an assembly uf all the freemen of 
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the tribe, in social rank there were thrtt classes : nobles, 
freemen,and slaves* In the assemblies the vote of an orduuiy 
freeman was as good a* that of a n6b)email. Tile skives were 
of two kinds : some were attached to the soil and could nor 
be removed frum their lands, while others were personal 
slaves and were treated as chattels Tacitus says tlsat it 
Some times happened that youn^ men gambled, themselves 
into slavery, but that =.hres thus acquired "were generaUy 
exchanged away in commerce, su iliac die winner may get rid 
of the scandal <n lib victory 1 , Chattel slavery seems to luive 
been introduced among tht Germans as the result of their 
contact with the Romans, It was unknown in Tacitus' time. 
After shaking of chose vtho become slaves in consequence of 
ill luck at games of dice, he writes : 

r The rest of their staves have not like our& panivy lur employ* 
menia in the family allotted to them. Each is the master of a 
habitatEun and household of his own. The lord requires from 
him a certain amount of grain, cattle* or cloth, as from a tenant: 
und ao far tmlv the subjection of live slave extends. Hi$ (u- the 
lurds} domestic work is informed by his own wife and children. 
It b unusual to sen urge a slave of punish him with dmins or hard 
Labour. They arc sometimes killed by their masters ■ not through 
severity of cha nisei mint, hut in she heat of puss inn like an enemy 
with this difference, that it h done with impunity/ 

The condition of tliesc slaves was evidently very like that 
of the serfs or villeins of tile Middle Ages, anti much better 
than the condition of most ancient slaves, 

it was customary tor ihe young men of the German tribes 
to attach themselves to some man of established courage and 
milliary ability* thus forming u hat is known as the ‘ oottu- 
talus *. These young men lived with r heir ehie (tain and accom¬ 
panied him on all Ha expeditions. The relation between them 
was entirely voluntary and might be terminated if either 
party failed in its duties. What those duties were Tacitus 
has told us. 
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1 In the field of bat lie it is din ^raLcful for the ducf to be stir- 
in valour ■ it es disgraceful lor the (.ompaniucis (die mem¬ 
bers of the tttuii Ultra) not to equal didr duef i but it is reprojch 
and Infamy during a whole succeeding life to retreat from the 
field surviving him . 1 To aid. to protect liim ; to place thdr own 
galEdiK actions 10 the account of his filury f ig their first and moat 
sacred engagement. 'Hie duets fight for victory ; the coin pardons 
for their chief. If their native country be 1 nog sunk in peace and 
in-irr imi, many of the young n obles repair to some other state then 
engagesi in vr.it, Fnr r besides that rcpu&c is ungrateful to iheir dis¬ 
positions, and toils and perils afford them a better opportunity 
of distinguish irig themselves* tbej are unable without war and 
violence to maintain a large train of followers. The companion 
requires from (he liberality of lib chief, the warlike &Eccd t the 
bloody and conquering spear ; and in place of pay be expects to 
he supplied with a table homely indeed but plentiful, The funds 
for Uus munificence must be in war and rapine; nor are they so 
easily persuaded to cultivate the earth and await die produce of 
the scions, as to challenge the foe and expose themselves to 
wounds : for they think it base and spiritless to corn by s w cat what 
they might purchase with blood. 1 

To have a numerous and gallant retinue was regarded by 
tlie chieftain as a great mark of distinctim, * an ornament tti 
peace ami u bulwark lo war/ 

Die religion of the Germans wns a kind of nature worship. 
There was no priestly caste ; each father of a family acted 
as its priest, and on special occasions it appears that any 
unc might he appointed to act. as priest. Contact with the 
Roman Empire led to the introduction of Christianity. The 
first of the German tribe? to accept this new religion were the 
Gotha* and their conversion is undoubtedly to be referred to 

J The Reman huEonmi AmndaRus ManxEjinm {died about a* d, 3S0) 
r£ -- l ‘ th dot when Chs¥hixlumJLfLiA. kmg of the Aiaaanni waa taken 
f ns4n _ cr hy the Rum-ins, J hit cwii|nnicmi F mti hundred m nmkf, cad 
doe* SrJfndi pceuiiJtrH" Jllncirad In hun., ihLnLir:^ it kaimTm-uv to surnvc 
liicir pruicc, ur caj to die far him. iLldddemi them^dvr* to be pUl in 
bomiC, 
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the influence of Christians whom they captured and reduced 
to slavery timing ihdr early raids on the Empire. The great 
missionary of the Goths* however, was himself a Goth, 
til phi las (311-81)1 who was ordained their bl$hcip p and who 
translated parts ut the Bible into the East Gothic dialect* 
The conversion of the northern and western Germans come 
very much later* and even among the Goths the progress of 
Christianity was for a time very slow* Many of TJIplulas* 
followers suffered tnartyrdom, and eventually the Emperor 
Constantine gave them lands in southern Moesia* where they 
settled and continued an existence separate from the main 
Gothic tribes for several centuries* As late as the ninth 
century a, d. Gothic was still spoken in the province 0 f Moesia, 
The main German occupations during peace times were 
cattle-rearing p agriculture, and hunting. The nomad in¬ 
clinations of irany of them were largely due to ignorance 
of agriculture ; indeed, this must he regarded as one of the 
chief reasons of the great migration of the fourth and firth 
centuries- Their agricultural implements and methods were 
of the most primitive kind ; it is probable that they had only 
very small areas under cultivation ; and a scarcity of game or 
the destruction of cattle by a pestilence would be an extremely 
serious matter for a vigorous race who were multiplying so 
rapidly that Am m tan us Marcd Linus remarked that they were 
numerous enough to cause one to suppose that death never 
visited their land- It is said that within sixty years the tribe 
of the Aduptud increased frnm six thousand to fifty-nine 
thousand. Most of the agricultural work was done by slaves 
and women. Tills does not imply that the status of women 
was low* On the contrary* the Germans held them in high 
honour s and often took their advice in die most vital matters. 
Caesar relates how on one occasion the German leader, 
Ariovisuiji, postponed an engagement with the Romans 
because the matrons had pronounced that he would not be 
victorious if he fought before the new moon* 
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It was characteristic of this people that tiiey were for a long 
time reluctant to live in compactly built towna, Tacitus 
writes : " It is well known tliat none- of line Germans inhabit 
dries p or even admit of contiguous mtlcmeniii. They dwell p 
scattered and separate, as a spring, a meudmr, or a grove 
may chance to invite them. Their villages are hid out, not 
like ours in rows of adjoining buildings but every one sur¬ 
rounds his house with a vacant space, idtber by ivav of 
security against fire, or through ignorance of the art of 
building/ Fills aversion to cities was of long duration, and 
die subsequent devdopsjicnt of town life limotig them was 
one of their many debts to Rome. 

Roman writers seem to have been much impressed with the 
high suture, great bodily strength, fair complexions, blue 
eyes p and light coloured hair of the Ge rman* They also 
bear testimony to theif bravery, their faithfulness to their 
obligations, their love of liberty. Ihit they -ire not blind 
to their faults—drunkenness, gambling, and an excessive 
partiality for war. The Germans undoubtedly varied a great 
deal in character, and in the degree nf civilization which they 
tmd attained. Goths differed front Franks and both differed 
from Vandals. Rut all were alike in their ignorance of the 
art* literature, and science which had been developed by the 
Greeks and adopted by the Romms, For a time the effect of 
their spread over Europe was that the declining civilization 
of the Empire was extensively submerged. Libraries and 
works of art were neglected or destroyed, and the Western 
world fell track into a condition similar to what it had been 
before the Romans conquered and civiSized it- But the loss 
waa only temporary. The great heritage of Greece and 
Egypt and of Rome did not wholly perish. Centuries of 
turmoil followed the break up of the Roman Empire : the 
period is appropriately known as ihe Dark Ages, bin rhen 
came a recovery. The great works of Greece and Runic were 
esteemed once more; a new form of architecture arose. 
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partly modelled on that of the Greeks and Unmans; and 
science mat]i? tar greater strides than it had ever made iti the 
ancient world. 


XV 

WHAT CIVILIZATION OWES TO THE JEWS 

'T'lrE Jews or Hebrews' ware originally nomads w!ki came 
A from the Arabian Desert inn > Palestine. Sonic of them 
luili'^iislaves in i- cy]«t. but liad escaped from bondage under 
the leadership and inspiration of Mf«, who must liave been 
a supremely great man. It is always something of a miracle 
to get slaves to light for their freedom, as the csperienjce 
of the American Civil War during last century proved, but 
that miracle Moses accomplished. Yet he did nut live 
to enter Palestine at the head, of the people whom he had 
roused from the apathy of centuries. When he died the task 
of leadership devolved upon a young Israelite named Joshua. 
Under him a struggle begun with the native inhabitants ul 
Palestine, There was doubtless much lighting, but there was 
not, as is sometimes supposed, anything of die nature -ji a 
wat of extermiii-uif.ir* against die CaruLVEutc^, the former in- 
luibkaiu* of Palestine. The C^najjiitcs were far more cuItiired 
than tfic invaders. They lived in wolfed towns, arid their 
position between Egypt and Mesopotamia had exposed them 
to the influence of both civilizations. From the Egyptians 
they teamed howto manufacture many articles of commerce ; 
the Assyrians taught them how to write in cuneiform 
character* lS n tetters of day. The rt is no doubt dm l Icbrew* 
and Gumuites intermarried and ultimately l?eaimc one 
pcopte, and that the Hebrews learned much from the more 
cii I in red Cana ju i ies. One of t he things; they I earned f r o 1 n them 

Ahhi.ut-i* the word* jew 1 vrnd 1 Hcbnu 1 ’ htc of lad u±ed mtcT- 
dl&Pttubb . firstly spent jew ' m l-.it.- i man trf J udnh ", md h rmly 
appSiL'iibte LG flat w hole r aar aftti the titi miction vf the fKirtljejEn 
kingdom. 
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was cuneiform writing* which they used far a few centuries ¥ 

until Phovnieiim rocrchanls taught diem how to writs on rails 

oi papyrus or sheepskin, using pen ami ink and alphabetic 

characters. 

The petition of Palestine was not a strong one, situated as 
it was between the two great empires of Egypt and Assyria, 
Fortunate!y for the Hebrew invaders, who were coming into 
Fatestine continuously between 1400 tlc. and 1200 s.cv, the 
ptian Empire became feeble and impotent after j 1 ;o b. c, t 
while the Arameans of Syria were a bulwark tic ewer si ihem 
anil die people of Assyria and Babylonia. A more preying 
enemy were ;he Philistines, who had come from Crete to the 
coasts of Palestine, where they settled. Betw een ihrm and the 
Hebrews i here ivere constant wars, The exploits of Samson, 
of Saulp of David, and of others against these enemies occupy 
prominent pkces in the heroic literature of the 1 lebrews. 

Before 1000 B.c. the Hebrew* had elected their -Ir-i king. 
Saul, who lived in a tmt p a striking testimony o> die hold 
which nomadic idea* still had upon this people- His suc¬ 
cessor, David r realizing the need K a capital and for some 
dwelling place marc perm&ncm than a tent, attacked and 
captsued Jerusalem. the fortress of the jebusites, one of the 
old Cmaanubh tribes. From Jerusalem he tx tended his 
dominions aver the greater parr of Palestine, and Jerusalem 
has remained* from that day to this, the most important city 
of that land. 

The deeds of David appealed much to the imagination of 
his fellow countrymen* and in Hebrew literature he figure* 

a great warrior .mt! a great poet* the "sweet Psalmist of 
Israel 1 {although cius one of tire psalms can with certainty 
be attributed to him), David was the most mighty among 
irniny mighty men, the conqueror while still a bov of the 
Philistine giant Goliath of Gath* And yet he had also moral 
qualities which caused the writer of the Biblical narrative 
to- tell us that he was f a man after GotTs own heart\ His 
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son and successor p Solomon t was fond of Oriental splendour 
and v^luptuousm-^. Elc built the ftr n ? Temple in (■_; ^altmu 
Although in Hebrew literal me Stilomna has ati unsurpass¬ 
able reputation for wisdom, thi» may be doubted when we 
consider the nature of hh numerous amour^j and the heavy 
tases which he imposed upon big people. These taxes tvere 
mainly responsible for the defection of the ten northern 
tribes in the reign of Salomon s son and successor* Rehoboam. 
(tf* 930 b.c.J. The northern tribes formed what was known 
as die kingdom of Israel, whose capital became Samaria ; the 
two sou diem tribes formed the kingdom of Judah, whose 
capital remained Jerusalem. brad wai far mure fertile and 
prosperous than Judah, It was a land of busy cities, hugthnLr 
markets, and much wealth. In Judah nomadic habits of 
life wm sub strong, and the inhabitants hud much difficulty 
in earning scanty Livelihoods for themselves. The relative 
wealth uf the northern kingdom explain! why it templed a 
conqueror f m that many of its people were taken into cap¬ 
tivity by dir Assyrians in 72a 11. whereon the feeble little 
kingdom of Judith survived until 586 i;.C- p when Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, the Chaldean king, destroyed Jerusalem and 
carried die people away captive to Babylonia* 

When Cyrus the Persian overthrew the Chaldean Empire 
he allowed these Baby Ionian captives tn return to Jerusalem, 
and m 537 b.c, a brge number of them under die leadership 
*4 Zerubhabcl cime back to Judah, Seventeen years later 
tlity lx;gan to build the second temple, which was completed 
in five years. For nearly a hundred years, however, they 
were a spiritless and ineffective community. Then nvo men, 
Ejtm and Nchcmiah, transformed this weak, poverty-stricken 
remnant into a vigorous religious community, whose in* 
fiuenoe upon the subsequent history of the world leu been, 
very great. During tile period which had elapsed since tlur 
return from BabUun, while* some of the Jews Ilk! been re¬ 
building Jerusalem on a modest scale, some had been copying 
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and arranging thdr aarircd tftuuiacrijits and adding others, 
ilm% helping i» bring into- existence what we know as the 
Bible, There can be little doubt that tn tills rime belong 
the ebb m- rate body or law and ritual which tigures in die 
Bible as rhe last half of Exodus, die whole of Leviticus. and 
most of Numbers. Armed welIi this, Ezra Ami Ndtcmi&h 
went to Jerusalem with seventeen hundred Mlowcns. and in 
444 a great gathering of the people was hdd at which 
die people bound tJiemsdvc^ by oath in observe the hxws os 
revealed in the sacred books, A period of religions revival 
followed. A bodj j of teachers and commentators known m 
Scribes came into being i and the pnsiiion. of the priests was 
secured by die elaborate system of religious taxation which 
the law 1 ordained- This was a doubtful bene lit, because it 
resulted in the priestly class developing inty a thorough ly 
worldly aristocracy', the Sadducees of the New Testament* 
The conquests of Alexander iiiu Great brought Judah 
w a t hi nthe sp he re of t i reck inti ue ncc B and fi> r a ti nr c kapp cared 
as if ihc spirit of Plato might prove too strong for the spirit 
of Ezra* That it did not was due partly 10 the opposition of 
the Scribes,, and partly to the fact that in 165 n c: Antioch us 
iipi phanes, the ruler of die Syrian division of Alexander's 
Empire, attempted to extirpate Judaism by force of arms. 
This rallied dJ to the- standard of Judas Maccabeus, and 
support fit the old law. the Luv of Ezra. became synonymous 
v. ith patriotism. AntirieW was defeated, nnd with him the 
chum r of the triumph of Greek culture in Judah. At the 
close of the Maccabacan period the religion of the Jews had 
become cemented into a legal ^nm. i his became con¬ 
trolled by special teachers culled rabbis. The priest was now H 
in the background and synagogues were being built where 
tlic law could be expounded* 

Tlie at tiv-d of Pompeyiu Judaea in fij b. c. brought the 
Jew6 into dose contact with the Roman* At first, however, 
they did not definitely become part of the Roman Empire. 
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The government *>i Judaea wib entrusted to an • 
chieftain, called Herod the Great, who enjoyed his inde¬ 
pendence cooditionai upon hi$ efficiency and his friendliness 
to Rome, J Iri reign ended in the year when Christ was horn. 
lib descendants were very feeble rulers and were consequently 
deprived by Rome of most of their authority. When Christ 
was crucified Herod Anti pas wm ruling in Galilee, Judaea 
was irndiT an unimportant Roman official named Punrius 
Pilate* and both were subject to the Roman governor of 
Syria, Forty-one years later; in .v. n. yo t the history of die 
Jewish state came to an end with the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus, the son of the Emperor Vespalo m 

The great contribution of the Jem to civilization is re¬ 
ligion, TTieir Bible has done more for the moral and reli¬ 
gious progress of mankind than any other book or tolketiuu 
of books. It is composed of two parts * the Old Testament 
and the New Testamur In some English Bibles, placed 
between die < 3ld and New Testatnenti, ai e fourteen hooks or 
i ragmen is of b oaks, w h i eh ore know n is t he Ap ociyp ha . The 
jews ai Palestine regarded these as nut inspired* but the Jews 
of Alexandria accepted them as part of the Bible. In the 
modem world opinions vary as to their T'alue. Id even 
□ui of the fourteen boobs arc regarded inspired by the 
Roman Church ; in the Church of England passages from 
the Apncryplu are read H for example of life and instruction 
of maimersbut they are not to be used 1 to establish any 
doctrine \ 

The Old Testament is a collection of thirry-nine books 
written at different times between 850 B.c. and 150 B, c. The 
books vary considerably in length, quality, and usefulness. 
Some of them are fairly reliable as history p some are not ; 
some, like tile Book of Psalm 1 ;, Job* and most of lhr prophetic 
books are poetry of a very high order. But the main value 
and interest of the Old Testament do not lie in its literary 
excellence or in the sidelights which it throws upon content- 
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poriiry history, but rather in its record of the evolution and 
dcnrdopment of Jewish religion, which Christ inherited, and 
out of which Christianity grew* 

The religion of the Hebrews, from the time when Moses 
delivered them from ihdr Egyptian bondage (probably about 
1300 n.c.) to the time of the prophet Elijah (about S50 B. c.), 
was not strictly speaking monotheism. They worshipped 
Jehovah err Jahveh, the gpd of Moses, but apparently did not 
deny the existence of other gods* Thus Solomon, in addition 
to the Temple of Jehovah, built temples in Jerusalem for 
Moloch, the god of the Ammonites, and Chcmosh, the god 
uf the Moabites. Under Allah, who ruled the northern 
kingdom Fn in 876 To S54 B C„ the worship of Jehovah was 
dominated by the worship of Baah the divinity of Tyre 
whence A 1 lab's wife, Jezebel* had come. It was this which 
provoked the opposition of Elijah, the forerunner of the 
great prophets* He taught that Jehovah was the only god. 
This was monotheism, for it implied that all other goeb 
were not only Ms? Inn nun-cslsifciu. Elijah abo represented 
Jehovah one who delighted in righteousness, and who 
would punish wickedness. Thus A hah was reproved for the 
judicial murder of Naboth, whose vineyard be Jmd coveted, 
^imibrly, during the reign of David, the prophet Wuhan 
had denounced die king for las share in the death of Uriah 
the I litthc. , This marks a distinct advance in the conception 
of deity, Mo&t of the Semitic tribes, mi indeed most early 
peoples, thought of their gods as keenly interested in the 
political and miliniry w elfare of those who did them honour* 
and eve r ready to punish disrespect or neglect of religious 
certmomejs; but* generally speaking, the} look no [merest in 
the personal morality of their worshippers unless it affected 
tiie efficiency of the tribe or natiun to which they belonged. 

Abom a hundred years after Elijah's day the period nf the 
great Hebrew prophets begins* At ihh time there was much 
wealth and also considesable poverty in the kingdom of 
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I irMl. ‘ There w * re palaces of ivory in Samaria, and houses 
of hewn Stone without tiumlwr, castles and forts, horses and 
chariots, pomp and power, splendour and richer wherever 
one might turn. The rich lay on couches of ivory with 
damask cushions ; daily they slew the fatted calf, drink the 
mast costly wines, anti anointed themselves with precious 
oils ,’ 1 On the other hand, the poor were scandalously 
oppressed, and it was obvious to any but the most partial 
observer that the whole system of society was unsound. The 
moment was ripe for the appearance of someone to denounce 
the luxury and corruption of the uge, and lie came in the per¬ 
son of Amos of Tekoa, a rvugh unkempt herdsman whu 
startled those present at an official festival to Jehovah field at 
iSetbcl (about 750 b.c.) by declaring that God took no delight 
iti feast Juvs and sole tun sacrifices, but that his joy was rather 
in right conduct bind justice, and iliac he would punish 
Israel by using their enemies as an instrument to overthrow 
them. Thirty yearn later die kingdom of Israel was conquered 
by the Assyrians and disappeared for ever from human lite¬ 
rary, Nevertheless, most of those who listened to Amos 
must luive regarded his words as the ravings of a madman. 
That God should desert his own people and join their 
enemies was inconceivable. Amos, however, was proclaim¬ 
ing a new doctrine, tliat Jehovah was God not of Israel only, 
but was lilt righteous ruler of the whole world. The same 
idea pervades the teaching of tlie prophets who succeeded 
Amos. The book called after Isaiah says * Israel shall be the 
third with Egypt and with Assyria . , , whom the Lord of 
hosts shall bless, saying. Blessed be Egypt my people, and 
Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance* 
(Isaiah xis. *4-5). Yet at a later date Isaiah discouraged 
alliance with Egypt against Assyria, because he was convinced 
tliat Assyria was an instrument in the hand of God. Ido 
makes Jehovah say, 1 Ho t Assyrian, rod of mine anger,* and 
1 Comm, Tkt Praphnt of fired. 
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he believed that Assyria's triumphs could never have been 
accomplished If it Laid not b ctin the will ul God. But 
when iu 701 nx, Sennacherib, King of Assyria, attacked 
Jerusalem, Ssabh was die life ami soul of the resistance to 
him, because while he might \yc convinced that it wm God's 
will that Judah should lose its political indcpvndcnce + he 
was equa I Iv convinced t im t i t sms nat h is w ill Ih at the Holv 
City should be destroyed, aud its religious life obliterated. 
The idea of the universality of Gtid gained further strength 
from the Jewish captivity in Babylon. T 'he very fact of the 
exile proved that God could not dwell in Pa Its sine alone, 
and dial he was lbt righteous niler of all the nations. Thus 
die Jcwk became entirely monotheist** denying die existence 
of any god but their own, A marked diangc in the chameter 
of God is also noticeable. This will readily lx: perceived by 
comparing the god of Moses with the god of Isaiah or Hoses. 
Use former was 4 somewhat fierce national cod, visiting 
the sins of the fathers upon die children unto die third and 
fourth generations'; die Litter is a god af mercy and kind¬ 
ness, just to all and especially beneficent toward, die poor 
and needy and such as are oppressed and down-trodden. 
Hoses compares the relationship of God and of Israel 
with that of marriage. A husband bus married a wife 
who is faithless to him, and he is almost inclined to let 
her go her wav to ruin without any effort to save her. But 
lie cannot p although he ha* been &o cruelly wronged. He 
fcmembcra that she wa* once Ins wife and that she once loved 
him. Therefore he takes her back to his house, and when 
she lias proved that she is tmlly repentant for her sins he 
will restore her to lier former position in his affection and 
con fi deuce * Similarly God is ever ready to pardon the re¬ 
pentant sinner as exemplified by llh erring people Israel, 
and m forgive injuries which He has suffered. 

Another feature which is noticeable in the teaching of the 
Hebrew prophets b what is known as the Messianic Mope, 
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The Jews, unlike the Greeks, always pictured their Gulden 
Age in the future, Jehovah promised Abraham descendant 
1 like i h c sand s of the in m u Iritu de '/in w ho mu 1 I the fund li es 
of the earth shall be blessed \ In the writings of the pro¬ 
phets Lids promise is mailed and emphasized as i i ie reward of 
those whb will survive the national calamity which is coming 
a* 4 punishment for i Pad 's lack of faith. The Jews, art once 
[Uore rn conic int<» dose contact with God ; the blessings 
of material prosperity and political supremacy will be theirs ; 
and the w orship of Jehovah will spread over the whole earth. 
Later writers, such as the authors of the Book of Daniel and 
the uneanonical Book of Enoch, come to the conclusion that 
the Kingdom was too vast a conception to be staged m ties 
imperfect world. Hie End of die World must first come, 
hut before this God would send his AUv-mh to prepare men 
for tht Lost judgement. Ttds b the ‘Divine King 1 whom 
Isaiah described as ondcrful T CVAinseUor^the Mighty CoJ s 
The Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace 1 . There can be 
no doubt that many of die Jews expected him to display all 
the diametcristics* but on a much more magnificent scale, of 
an earthly monarch ; to shatter unrighteous rulers ] and w 
free hb chosen people from bondage to Home, When the 
Pharisees were in alliance with the Maccabees against 
Antiochtts Epjpkmc#, they expected a prince of that line to 
prove himself Messiah + 

The belief drat the Kingdom of God was beyond the End 
of the World was responsible tor the growth and develop* 
ment among the Jews of a belief m a Future Life, w hich the 
Pharisees accepted and the Sadducees rejected. ‘Hu? idea is 
absent in itie writings of the Old Testament or h f at best, 
but dimly foreshadowed there (e,g. Job), except in the Book 
of Daniel and in one or two Psalms of rite date. The grave 
was pictured as a place 1 where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary arc at rest \ and relations hip with 
ghosts was condemned as immnnifi as !n the case of Saul, who 
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induced the Witch of Endor to call up the spirit of Samuel. 
The Siieol of the Jews was as shadowy aiul unreal as the 
Hades «f the Greeks. Bui the idea of a Kingdom of God 
beyond the End of the World implied a life of bliss for those 
alive on earth at the time of the Last Judgement, and it was 
inevitable to assume from this that those already dead would 
rise from their graves. 

Jesus Christ did nut at first openly proclaim liimsdf as the 
Messiah, although Ins followers regarded him n such. The 
record of his life and leaching is contained in the first four 
books of the New Testament. These were not written until 
many years after the death of Jesus- At first his followers 
were content with a mere verbal record of what he had said 
and done. Eventually, however, probably with the object of 
prosecuting ;t more active propaganda, perhaps because there 
was danger lest It* might lose his historical character and 
become 'as vague and unsubstantial a figure as any pagan 
deity', 1 the Four Gospels were written (a.d. 70 to no). 

The teachings of Christ were acceptable neither to the 
Scribes nor to die Sadducees. The latter regarded them as 
an attack upon the temporal authority of Home which they 
supportedthe burner could hardly be expected to relish 
his indictment of their laws and traditions, which had grown 
considerably since the rime of Ezra and which in some respects 
had become a mere travesty of their original, Moreover, 
those who looked for the establishment of a Kingdom of God 
on earth were disappointed with a religion which taught that 
the Kingdom of God was not 5 political kingdom nor one in 
another world, although it extended beyond the grave. It w as 
a moral kingdom whose test of membership was the posses¬ 
sion of such virtues as meekness, righteousness, love of peace, 
and readiness tu undergo persecution and misrepresentation 
for the truth. It was a kingdom where wealth conferred no 
privileges ; where social position did not exist; where love 
1 A Stott Hiltery (/ Our titiw'on (Somervell), pub- Bell. 
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of God was wnouymous with lore of Man ; and where the 
Brotherhood of Man waa an accomplished fact- In short, the 
gospel of ksus a call to a new way of life. It implied so 
’- ait & breaking with the traditions and conceptions of the past 
that it b mit surprising that hb attempt to ennoble the 
world ended iit apparent failure. 

There k nothing in ihe history of ite world more reroarkaMfr 
than tiie recovery af the Christian Church after the confusion 
caused by the death of its founder. This was accomplished 
within tlue space of thirty years,. At the beginning of the 
period (a.d, 2 , 9 }* the Christian Church was. merely a 5mall 
handful of Jews differing from the rest of their fellow coun¬ 
try men only in that they believed that the Messiah expected 
by all had actually come. At die end {a.d-. 59) it was a 
European instUtilioti, predominantly Gctuile in character. 
Christian communities had been establish ii at Anthicfi* at 
Philippi, at Ephesus, at Rome, and at many other places. 
Christianity was a vigorous and thriving religion, destined to 
become one of the great creeds of the world. The Christian 
apolugist would naturally regard thbas a result primarily and 
perhaps entirely due tn the innate qualities of the religion 
itself. But there were many other rircum.stanccfl which con* 
tributed* at least, towards the spread of Christianity, of which 
perliaps the chief were the zeal of the early Christians ; the 
austere purity of their lives, contrasting vividly with the cor* 
niptbin and licentiousness of die world which they strove to 
Convert; the existence:, among those to whom they preached, 
□f aspirations after higher murals and bolter modes of life ; 
and last* but by no means least, die influence of St. Paul. 

The ££al of the early Christians is ahuntkmtlv testified by 
their uncompromising fidelity to their beliefs ; 1 their in¬ 
vincible valour, which disdained to capitulate with the enemy 
whom they were resolved to vanquish*;* their readiness 
to end me all things—dangerous voyages by land and sea, 

1 G ihfcwm, Dtcl iW and FnU rf jJm Hitman (uppirt * Cbp- XV, 
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personal obloquy and abuse, scourging?, even death itself in 
the service of what they conceived to be eternal truth, The 
historian Tadius, in a famous passage in the Annuls t bus 
accused them of a 1 general hatred to mankind \ an accusation 
which perhaps has its origin in a belief in die imminent 
Second Coming of Christ, which was widespread in the 
early Church— ‘ when die country ut the Sdpios and Cae sar s 
shdttld be consumed by a flame from Heaven, and the dtv of 
the seven hilfe, with her palaces, Iter temple*, and her trium- 
phalarched should be buried In avast Like of Ike and brim- 
fringe ' 1 This belief, according to Gibbon, was one of the 
chief causes of the growth of Christ bid tv* for while the most 
awful calamities were predicted for unbdkvm* the dis- 
dples of Jesus were promised joyful Sabbath uf a thou¬ 
sand years f when 1 Christ with the triumphant band of the 
saint-? and the elect v ho had cseap :d death, or who had been 
miraculously revived* would reign upon earth till the time 
appointed for the las; and general resumotion V 

Bm the great moral appeal which the new religion made 
fiad a far more tasting effect than the belief in a millennium. 
It ts not only Christian writers like St_ Paul 1 and Cyprian 
who call particular attention to the moral depravity of the age 
Uuo which Christianity uas bom. The Stoic Philosopher 
Kcncca declared that the world mu filled with crimes and 
vic« t and that wickedness had become so widespread that 
innocence was nowhere to he found J The rich were mean 
and servile, passionately devoted to money-making and caring 
little how they made it. The poor were brutal and blood¬ 
thirsty, catloualy indifferent co human suffering, their minds 
enervated and their finer feelings destroyed bv die cruel 
sports of the amphitheatre. The must degrading features 
of the pagan religions were openly practised. 

1 Gibbon, Dr:fine lmijJ Fall nj fta? Hovum Etupb*, Chap, XV. 
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'The prie$ls of AsLuie roamed from village to villagecarrying 
their sacred image on an ass's back, and at every halt attracted the 
gaping rustics with ilse strains of iheir Ilutes, dunced in a circle 
round ttscr g^hJdcii With their hair dripping with unguents, cut 
tbem&dves with knives and swords, and dashed their own blood 
j round them, handing finally a cap from rank to rank for the 
pence, tigs, or crusts of the admiring spectators/ * 

It h not easy in estimate the part played by Christianity in 
checking such practices as these* and m combating and 
arresting the worst evils of the times. The early Christian 
missionaries may have owed something to the prior influence 
of die Stoic philosophy , which had dime much to undermine 
the mesc foolish errors of paganism, and to sow in raea*fc 
mini feelings of doubt and apprehension regarding the 
truth of many of the doctrines to which they had been accus¬ 
tom td to yield the most implicit belief/ But the Stoic 
philosophy made its chief appeal tu educated people ; it 
had little influence on the poor, among whom Christianity 
made great headway . 

in G recce, die writings d - Euripides, Plato, Aristotle and 
ethers had shaken the old polytheistic religion to its very 
foundations. Indeed, it would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that it had been almost killed by the ridicule of the pltilo- 
sophers, but no adequate substitute had taken its place ; 
Philosophy appealed only to the intellectual few ; Judaism 
was too racml and exclusive ; Christianity was saved from 
the possibility of such a fate by the genius, of Paul {or Saul), 
a Jew of Tarsus in Cilicia, probably the greatest missionary 
who ftas ever lived, 

Paul so adapted and explained the Christian religion that 
it seemed to include the essentials of all the religions with 
which jr came into contact, in addition to certain peculiar 

1 Hi$t4*y of fkf jfrwum wirJff ihi Empftm [ Merivalc), pnh. Longndia. 

1 Thua $cjkCB «nH iha! God does fiuE dwell Id itnipFca of wood or 
stout, thflt He ifi nu TO^vncr of nttik ot totiriittfui, thuE He ik^i not ddighi 
in the U[q(k 1 &f H rftmii L and that to sent I Tim. truly ii tj> be SjLc unto [ Esm. 
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merits of its own* such as the respect which it accorded to 
women and the certainty of freedom beyond ihir grave 
which it offered to slave?. Thus, as he himself €ay= t he 
became * all things to all men, that perchance be might pin 
some \ To disciple of the philosophers 

*Sl, Paul would show that the Unknown Gcd who lijpjred ns 
n dim shadow in their philosophical treatises, the Omni potent 
Being who loved Righteousness k was in very mith the God he had 
come (r> preach to ihc-m Others would perhaps be im:bics in die 
mysteries of Isis orCybcle. To tudi St , Paul would otfer mysteries 
or, to u*e our own Word. aacramcniSj far more impressive and 
convincing Tims their own. Ln place of the vague >snd shadowy 
maii-god HoriJ-, i& being without place, time, <>r character, tm 
whose resurrection they- pinned the hope of their own resurrect bn 
and fultitc sahaiinn, he could oiler Christ who hid lived md died 
wititin their own UfcUmts: whose resurrection had been acclaimed 
by his followers immediately after hie doth ■ whom life and 
character was the evidence of bis dirinky and the pattern for bis 
followers." 1 

Fan! was .1 man of tireless activities, which took I dm not 
only to the chics of Ask Minor—Antioch, where tile Gentile 
Church TO born, and EphcSttS* where tm a famous temple 
to the goddess Duma — but abo to the Wilder and more 
barbarous regions—to Phrygia* Fampbylia. and Galatia— 
then across the Hellespont to Philippi* Thcsaatonicu, Mace¬ 
donia, Athens,and Curinth, and finally to Rome i t&clf T where, 
according to a tradition which cannot be substantiated, he 
was one of ibe martyrs who suffered during the persecution 
initialed by the Emperor Nero. That Ids lot was often a fmrd 
and difficult one wt know from the terse and graphic account 
which he has himself given us : 

"Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. 
Thrice 1™ t beaten wiili noth, once wja 1 &t<mcd p thrice I suffered 
ahipwretk 1 a night and a day 1 have been in ihc deep ; m journey- 

1 A Short History vf Our Rriitfon tSonservetl)* 
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mgs oiim ri in peril* of waters k in p^trriU of robbers* m peril* by 
miner own cnutslrymcft, in |xrrils by the bearing, m perils in die 
ciiy, in perils in die wi [denies#* in peril* in l3*e sea. in perils among 
fatae brethren ; in wariness- and pninfulness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness/ 1 

One of the most brilliant Christian writers of the present 
century writes; 

1 To the historian there must always be something astounding 
in the magnitude of ihe lit^k lie set himself* and in hib enormous 
5-ULL«is. The future history of the civilized world for two thou¬ 
sand years, perhaps for all time, was determined by hismissiodjiry 
journeys and. h u hurried writings, k is impossible ro guess what 
would have become of Christianity if he had never lived : wc can¬ 
not even be sure that the religion of Europe would he catkd by the 
muse of Chris l "Fhat stupendous achievement *cem& to have 
been due to an utmost unique practical insight into the essential 
factors of a very complex and difficult situation, Wt watch him 
with h real hi ess interest steering the vessel which carried die 
Christian Church and its fortunes through a narrow channel full 
of sunken rocks and shoals, With unerring instinct tie avoids 
them all and bring? the ship, not into smooth water, but into the 
open sea F gui of that perilous strait , 11 

It is interesting to com pure the theology which Paul even¬ 
tually Jed the Church to adopt with that of Peter, the other 
great apostle of Lite early Christian Church. Peter thought of 
the Crucifixion of Jesus as a defeat* wiped out by the great 
victory of the Resurrection. Paul *poke and wrote of R as 
an example of redemption through sacrifice, God had en¬ 
dured the pains of death so that he might triumph over 
death, not lor himself alone but for all humanity. Such an 
interpretation would appeal to those who believed in die 
mysteries of Iris* a pagan cult w hich succeeded for a time in 
maintaining itself against Christianity* One of the chief 


1 - ConntJiianj, xi a+-^7. 
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features in the mysteries was the resurrection of the slain god 
Osiris, the husband of Lsis. 

Although Christianity was in origin a Jewish religion, its 
spread u„l_- t&ual to the position of Jews in Christian countries. 
Mot a single Christian peupEe lias kept itself free from the 
reproach of inhumanity to the jews. The Christian em¬ 
perors of Rome and of the Eastern Empire adopted methods 
of repression against them. Marriages between Jews and 
Christians were prohibited under pain of death ; the number 
of synagogues was curtail d; and in A.p. 537 Justinian 
declared Jews to be absolutely ineligible for any honour 
whatsoever. In die Middle Ages they were persecuted in 
every Christian country where they settled. This was partly 
because Jews were lenders of money* a trade which was the 
only one permitted to them by their Christian rulers. The 
lending of money, now universally performed by banks, was 
and is an economic necessity, but the doctrines of the Church 
forbade it to Christians, though it was forced upon the Jews. 
Partly also tile continual persecution of the Jew? was due 
to a widespread conviction that descendant of those who 
crucified! Christ mu$t Ins monsters of cruelty and moral 
depravity. This view k clearly expressed by Shakespeare in 
the character of Shy lock in The Merchant of Vntice* In 
modem times there Jiavc been Jewish "pogroms* in Russia 
and Poland, iiut despite persecution the Jewish rare has 
persisted, and the debt of civilization to its members is very 
great. Jews had a large share in the restoration of learning 
and in the cultivation of science during the Renascence. 
Through them many Greek writers, who had been translated 
into Arabic, were remanskted into various European lan¬ 
guages and made accessible to the universities of the West- 
Through them medicine w as revived, to become the parent 
of physical science in general. Their schools at Montpellier 
in France, Salerno in Italy, arid Toledo, Cordova, and Seville 
In Spain abounded in men of learning and skill. In most of 
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Oic civilised countries of to-day* Jews have risen to Iii^li 
position, Every department of learning, science, and philo¬ 
sophy has had Jews among its most eminent exponents. 
England, France, and Italy have all had prominent statesmen 
of Jewish origin (e.g. Disraeli* Cfcmfcux, Luzatti.) One of 
the [icrsons mainly responsible for the overthrow of the 
Russian Empire, the lost great power to persecute them* 
was a Jew; 1 so too was the first High Conimissinner of 
Palesiituv win: re Hebrew along with English and Araiiic Ima 
been llechrcd an official language. 

T It is die marvel of history that rhE.- little people* beset and dcs- 
P Esed by uH die earth for ages, main tabu its ^lidadty unimpaired. 
Unique among ail die peoples of the earth , It hascume undoubtedly 
to the present day from the most distant antiquity, Forty, per¬ 
haps fifty* centuries rest upon this venerable contemporary of 
Egypt* QiaJdeii + and Troy. The Hebrew defied the Piiaiaohs ; 
with the swgrd uf Gideon ht smote the Midianiie; in Jeplirhah 
the children of Ammon. The purple chin at bands of Assyria 
went back from his gates humbled And diminished. Babylon, 
indeed, tore him from his ancient scats and led him captive by 
strange waters, bin not for long, He saw the Hdlenic flower bud* 
bloom, and wither upon the soil of Greece. He saw 1 the wolf of 
Home suckled upon the hanks of the Tiber, then prowl, ravenous 
for dominion, to the ends of the earth, until paralysis and death 
laid hoM upon ius a'JvagE smtv. -5 . At lust lamed was sea tic red over 
the length and breadth of the earth. In every kingdom of the 
modem world there luis been a Jewish dement. 1 ' 3 

p he. Trotsky. 

" ^ Hcriwtt ^amud (High Craimisii-cwr. *910-5). 

1 The Jea I (HcdniLrJ, Snirj of xhc K^tiaaft Senes Tidier Unwin. 
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Some important dates in Jlutient History 

34 ™ 1 Mew united Upper and Lowtr Egypt and founded tbc 
First Egyptian Dynasty. 

^000-^500 1 The Pyramid Aye in Egypt. 

z?$v 3 The Smuensn Empire overthrown by Sargon l. 

2 too 1 Hjmunutabi conquered Ikttylop and ton sided an Amorite: 
Empire. 

2000 Copper in general use In Europe!. 

1750 The Bhang Dynwty founded in Chirm. 

*030 Cretan eiviilsahon at i& zenith. 

1 too-usQ (uppruj The period of the Egyptian Empire. 

J 3”5 -1 15® Akhiidtan, the world 1 * lint hlejliit, mltr of Fgypr. 
1400-1^*0 Settlement of Palestine by the Jew*, 
tio^fioo [appro, j Probable dare of t he Rjevcdu. 

*1-5 The ShsLiig succeeded by the CIm Dynasty in China, 
toco The PijEare of ChOn=o^ drtTfoycd, probably by the Creeks. 
The Greeks, firtnjy rstnMkhed fa-Ciecre, Asia Minor* and 
she Acgcffl Jahmd*. 

(appro*.] Zo mailer founded Ins religion- 
Si 4 The btrfMlftg of Carthii^t'. 

■ rat *i tionnl date for tl iv founding nf Rome 
74 S Tiglaih Klrsef Ml founded the Assyrian Empire. 

7-- The kingdom of Israri conquered by the A^yristtfr.. 

7*~ 1 approx J I he Homeric son^-, collected into u cydc and com¬ 
mitted to writ tit 

670 Egypt conquered by the Assyrian*. 
fr -H iJ’raco codified ihc Ljivvi of Athens. 

61 The Assyrian Empire overthrown by the Chn] deans. 
600-5^ (appnK.J Thr Age of tile Tyrant* in Greece. 

SM The I>w* of Solon, 

5M* Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jcrusalism md carried the people 
vsnsj captive to Babylon, 
ego Uppmx Qudtlhii and CWvcuu lived. 

5je> I he Cimldean Empire oveitiirmvo und tbc Persian Empire 
founded by Cym* the Great. 

%z$ The Perm:ins conquered Egypt* 

* Appronsruipp darc-i, on which there si dls-supr-cmsm tUTirni^ 
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4^0 The hattk of Marathon. 

Conquest of Italy by the Roman*, 

4.^0-479 *ITte dele al of the ^rerit Pertisan tnvuvmn of G reece unj er 
Ncfieea, TbentutpyUc (4^?)* 

4^3-430 (tppTOC-) The Age of Ptaridea, 

4 31 -404 The Peloponnesian War. 

404-271 The Ascendancy of Sparta, 

338 Tlte Macedonian* under Ihilip tivairor the Greeki at 
Chuerunen, 

534-322 The conquests of Alexander the GrfiiE, 

2(14 The First Ihintc War be^an, 
ifcjf-^7 King Asoks mgned, in India- 
^46—210 Phi'llwttng-ti reigned in China. 

ZlS-taz The Second Punic War (The Ilanmbalic War). 

146 The destruction of Carthage and of Corimh by the Homans* 
133 Death of Tiberius Gracchus, 
m [ \ :ich of CiiiitT Gracchus, 

Sq Ajll Jtaiim* became ttvimim citizens. 

5S-50 Julius Caesar conquered GauL 
4S Cuetir defeated Pompcy at Phansshso. 

44 Julius Caei^Lf ^sjusinated. 

31 Mark Antony defeated by Os**rfus Caesar at Aciium. 

27 OaJ.viu j Caomr {Align*tm) made 1 prmerp* \ 

AJO. 

1 J 7 Death of die Emperor Trajait. Roman Empire at i 1 s grearest 
extent. 

i Sa Death of Marcu.1 A tire It us folliwed by urvrrtt aid di-icwdc? 
m the Roman Empire. 

313 Canrtantine snuounoed tliat Christianity wits lobe tolerated 
-everywhere throughemr the Empire» 

395 Thr Empire divided between t he Two soft* of Theodoiiua. 

4 1 o Roane sacked by the Visigoth* unde r Alnrie. 

445-453 The invasions of fhe I Juris tinder Amh. 

455 Romc sacked by the Va nd ah . 

476 The end of the Run tan Empire. 
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FROM THE BEGLNXJXG OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES TO THE PRESENT DAY 



THE INTERIOR OP SAN 1 .V SOPHIA AT CONSTANTINOPLE 






EUROPE AFTER THE FALL OF ROME 


1TH the foil of Rome and the break-up of the 



* * Empire* civilization enters upon a period lasting for 
about a thousand years to which the term -Middle Ages is 
generally applied. It is a period marked in Europe by the 
operati on of certain great forced, of which liw chief arc feuda¬ 
lism (from the ninth tu the fourteenth century); the develop* 
mtnt from the tenth century onwanb of Down life* which had 
been seriously retarded by the fall of Rome ; increased inter- 
course with, die East; and the conception of a common 
superior whose decisions should be binding upon states At 
the beginning of the ninth century there was an attempted 
revival of the Roman Empire under the Frankish ling 
Charles the Croat, who claimed that universal supremacy 
which the Romans had at one time imposed, and which to 
most medieval minds was quite a reas unable proposition. The 
weakness of Charlemagne's successors and the riring power 
of the Christian Church gave the F<>|>es an opportunity to 
assert a rival claim to world do million P which was striking I y 
manifested in such events as the Crusades* the control os 
teaming, and the international character of the Roman 
Catholic religion, Relief in the theory of universal supre¬ 
macy vm t however* rudely dispelled by the Reformation, 
which became a great international conflict in which popes 
ami temporal princes took rival sides, and the power of the 
Emperor was exposed in all! its futility and ineffectiveness. 
The Reformation abo, together with the Renascence and the 
further stimulus given to men's mind s by the great geogra¬ 
phical discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
created or revis ed a sense of individual IllieJty, which helped 
tt> promote the growth of national cofttdottsness- But for 
centuries after the foil of Rome there were few, if any* indim- 
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linns of tlui important event being anything other than an 
unmitigated evil. The period of chaos to which tl gave rise 
f? lvt the world an excellent opportunity of learning by prac¬ 
tical experience the good points of Roman civilization at its 
best. For some years, however, the evil days were averted, 
maintv because of the influence of Theodork, King of the 
East Goths, who succeeded to the overlordship of Italy 
alter he had defeated and killed Gdoacer in the year 493* 
Theodoric was one of the greatest of the barbarian chieftains. 
He had spent ten years of his life at Constantinople, and he 
greatly admired Roman laws and instimlions, which he did 
his best to preserve. He employed both Romani and Goths, 
caused many beautiful buildings to be erected in Ravenna, 
which was his capital, and encouraged learning. He put the 
name of the Emperor at Constantinople on the coins which he 
issued, and did all in bis power to placate tint ruler, even 
though he was not really subordinate to him, 

Al this t i me the Franks were establishing themselves in 
Caul, and die West Goths in Spain ; the Burgundians in 
die Rhone valley, and die Vandals in North Africa appeared 
to be fairly secure. .Marriage alliances were concluded 
between the various reigning houses, and it seemed as if 
Europe was really settling down after the turmoil and stress of 
the barbarian invasions. Bui appearances were deceptive. 
Western Europe was just about entering upon a period which 
is known as the Dark Ages, a period of cons tarn warfare, a nd 
one in which learning sank to a very low ehb. One of the 
most distinguished of the counsellors of 'l hcodoric was Css* 
siodofus, who lived from 490 to 585, He certainly laboured 
incessantly tn the cause of learning, even though some of bis 
work is disfigured hy incorrectness. He established two 
monasteries on his ancestral estate at Stjuillace in the South 
of Italy, where learning could be acquired, profane as well as 
sacred, and whence it might be transmitted to subsequent 
generations. He collected valuable manuscripts which his 
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monks had to ropy, and eupetin tended the translation of 
many Greet wrb into Latin* He a!>^. wrote a sort uf 
encyclopaedia of sat red and profane literaTurc. part of which 
dealt with Llie seven libera F arcs —grammar, aritJuneitCi logic, 
geometry, rhetoric. music* nod astronomy, 'The world cer¬ 
tainly ftwea Cassiodonis much for saving many ui the urcat 
writings uf the ancient Greets and Romans at a time when 
they were in danger of being swept away by a tide of bar¬ 
barism. Another sixth -century writer who deserve* u> be 
remembered is Gregory of Tours (53S to 5**4), historian 
a i the Franks. He had ;m intimate knowledge of contempor¬ 
ary events, and although not always successful he docs try to 
be impartial He is certainly inclined to excuse the crimes 
of kings like Clovis, who protected the Church, and his gram¬ 
mar is often bad* hut in spite of Ms shortcomings he is an 
attractive writer. He neither conceals nor invents anything, 
and his narrative powers have earned fdr him the title of' the 
Herodotus of the barbarians \ 

Xu the mean time the Eastern Empire had been experienc¬ 
ing a period of prosperity under Justinian, one of its greatest 
rulers, who began to rule the year af ter Theodoric died (527). 
and did not die until 565. There were at thi* time great 
architects in the Byzantine 1 Empire* and Justinian used them 
to build the magnificent church of St. Sophia in Constanti¬ 
nople, Architects still build churches in the Byzantine style. 
An example is the Roman Catholic cathedral at Westminster, 
Justinian also reconquered North Africa from the Vandals 
and Italy from the Goths, founded a university, and codi¬ 
fied the Law. Historians are generally agreed that tilts great 
contribution of Rome to mankind is the idea of sodeiy 
founded on law. When Justinian became Em]teror the con¬ 
dition of the laws was not what it should be. They had never 
been collected and thoroughly sifted, and there were many 
inconsistencies and contradictions among them * consequently 

■ So caiJfJ ifter H > sum iuni „ ihr oariem namt of Cciu^minopk, 
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the administration of justice was very difficult, To remedy 
this* L^Unian appointed a commission tci culkct, harmonize, 
onJ arrange die b\vs of the Empire. The opinions, eiphinn- 
tinris, and decisions of famous judges and lawyers were also 
collected, so as to guide those who administered the law* and 
a treatise on the principles of Roman law was compiled for 
the U3£ of students. 

JustLojiin s Espuiriun «>f die Goths from Italy was hardly 
a thing for rimt country. Immediately after his death 
it was overrun hv ihe Lombardy the tor of the great German 
tribes to establish themselves within the former Roman 
Empire* The Lombards were a savage race, much inferior 
to the Godis, and a considerable number of them were still 
pagan. They first occupied the region north of the river 
Fo (Lombardy) and then extended their conquests southward, 
pillaging and massacring as they went, but they were never 
able 10 conquer die whole of Italy. Rome, Ravenna, and 
Sicily continued to be imperial territory. The Lombards 
eventually lost their wildness and adopted die language 
and customs of those whom they conquered ; their kingdom 
lasted for more than two hundred years, from 56S to 774, 
when it was overthrown by Charlemagne, 

Mote important and more extendvc than die conquests of 
any other German people were those of the Franks, Pro¬ 
bably this- was due to the fact that the Franks, unlike the 
Goths, the Van dab, and the Lombards, did not sever their 
connexion widi Germany when they proceeded in their 
search for new territory* Hirir plan was to conquer by 
degrees the lands around them, and however fur they went 
they remained in constant touch with their fellow barbarians 
behind diem. Thus they retained the warlike vigour which 
Was lost by thr&e tribes who allowed themselves to be ener¬ 
vated by the luxuries of Roman civilization, | n 486* under 
their great king Clovis/ they defeated a Roman force which 
1 Th« name ultimately gr^w iotu Liuii, 
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5 c at against them* and; they soon extended their control 
over Ciaul as far as the Pyrenees. Clovla aka cuLirged Lis 
empire on the east by the conquest of the Alcnumni, a 
German tribe who lived in the region of the Black forest, 
and on the south-east by the conquest of the Burgundians* 
another f German people. The bank in which the Alcmanm 
were defeated is notable because it was responsible tor the 
conversion of Clovis to Christianity t At a rime during the 
fighting when the day seemed to be going against the Franks 
the king, whose wife was already a Christian* swore that he 
would .ikd became .1 Christian if Jl->ih Christ would help hia 
arms tn victory. The successful issue of the bank was re-* 
garded m an answer to his prayer, and accordingly Clovis 
and three thousand of his warriors were baptized. Gregory 
of Fours henceforward writes of him as God’s chosen instru¬ 
ment for die support and promulgation of the Christian faith 
—2 somewhat remarkable instrument, for Clovis was cruel 
and unscrupulous to a high degree. He died in Park in 511, 
and his four sons divided his ptjasessiems among tftotmclves. 
Fur over a hundred years from this time the history of the 
Franks is a record of constant wars, fratricidal strifes, and 
many murders—but even these did not stop the expansion 
of their territories. The kings who followed Clovis were 
successful in asserting their authority over practically all the 
lands which are now known as France. Belgium, and 1 in}land, 
as wdl as over a considerable part of Western Germany. The 
people who settled in the country which i* to-day called 
France gradually adopted the language of the conquered, 3 
conversational fora of Latin much simpler than book Latin 
The same process was going on in Spain and Italy, with 
similar divergences from written Latin—and so we get the 
formation of the French* Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian 
languages. The northern Franks who did not penetrate far 
into the Empire, the Germans utin remained in Germany, 
and also those who settled in Scandinavia and in England did 
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not give up their native tongues. Accordingly, w hilr French, 
Spanish, Pwtogucse, and 1 Lilian are in their .origin Latin 
languages, Dutch, German, Danish, Swedish, arid English 
art Germanic. 

One great body ur institution—the Christian Church — 
derived undoubted benefit from the unsettled condition of 
Europe filter the fall of the Roman Empire. Even tafore tins 
the power of the Church had been considerable. St. Ambrose 
liad made the Emperor Theodosius do public penance in the 
cathedral of Milan, and ever since she time whan Leo the 
Great had persuaded Atliia the Hun tn withdraw his armies 
trom the very gates of Rome many linigan to look to the 
Hishnp of Rome as their natural protector against the violence 
oi die barbarians, for even the barbarians feared and respected 
the power of the Church, Undoubtedly one of the chief 
reasons for diis was the Christian doctrine of the life after 
death. The educated Greeks and Romans of the classical 
period, when they thought of the next life at all, thought of it 
as a shadowy uninteresting kind of existence, where there was 
no possibility of pleasure, it was therefore to every one's 
interest to make the beat of this world, to enjoy the good 
things of earth, and to avoid excess and everything which 
endangered happiness, Christianity, on the other [land, 
taught tliat man's brief existence on earth was infinitely less 
important, and. for the good, infinitely less happy ihnn the 
Eite after death, VVith some, this belief became so intense 
tliat they shut themselves up in monasteries so as to render 
throcielves mure fit for the life which was to come, or escape 
some of tiie punishments which their sms had merited. The 
barbarians were taught that their fate in die next world 
depended upon the Church. Its ministers were never weary 
of pointing out that one of two alternatives faced everybody 
after death- eternal bliss in heaven, or eternal torment in 
hell. Only those who had been baptized into the Christian 
faith could hope to reach heaven. But baptism washed away 
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only past sins; it did not prevent a relapse iota new sins. 
In ordet to avoid that, constant communion with the Church, 
respect ami honour for its ministers, and gifts and aims 
according to each man's means were fevommenvied. ’Hie 
continued increase of such gifts and the growing weakness 
of the temporal rulers enormously increased the power of 
the Church. Churchmen submitted with good grace to the 
dictates nf an emperor like Constantine, who had made 
Christianity the *taie religion* and who had, since Jib con¬ 
version, shown a commendable sol in stamping orn pagan¬ 
ism. But the y entertained feelings neither of respect nor of 
gratitude to wards the new niters who sprane up when the 
Roman Empire fell to pieces. Consequently they began to 
claim immunity Jroin government control, and then to as¬ 
sume the functions of government themselves when the 
weakness of the kings had caused many of these functions 
to fall min abeyance* Thus the Church was. by means -<f 
threats or persuasion, frequently able to prctfcwc order when 
fin one else could. It saw that contracts were kept, the wills 
of the dead carried our, and marriage obligations observed, 
ft dispensed charity, protected widows and orp hans and 
promoted whttt little education there was. 

The early Christian church buildings were constructed on 
the model of the basilicas or public halls of the Romans 
These buildings were to he found near the market-place in 
even Roman city of any consequence, and In them towns¬ 
people used to meet to transact business, or judges to hear 
cases. Their roofs were generally supported by lung rows of 
columns, and there were sometimes two rows cm each side 
of the main row, funning a sort of nave and two side aisles. 
The early Christian churches were constructed in the sumr 
fashion, and were actually railed basilicas. Thev were 
generally plain and unattractive an the outside, although 
frequently very beautiful within, The church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore in Rome, built about a cent uni' after the time 
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ttf CoEtslanttnr '-he Great* gives c me an excellent idea of n 
Christian basilica, with its fine rows of columns anJ its ex¬ 
quisite mttsaic decorations. 

Almost from the beginning of the Christian era, the Bishop 
of Romo was regarded as the most important of the Christian 
bishops. The ma jesty of Rome* the fact that it uaa the capital 
of the world, liad something to do with this belief, but there 
was also die connexion of Peter and Paul* the greatest of the 
Christian missionaries, with the city. The New 'Peat ament 
has references to Paul's presence in Rome, and there were 
few Christian* who did not believe that Peter was the first 
Bishop of Rome. He ton was the apostle who was entrusted 
with the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and there were many, 
like the English king Oswiu, who embraced die Roman 
Catholic form gf the Christian religion lest when they 
reached the gates of heaven Peter shuidd refuse them admis¬ 
sion* It was m*t T how ever, until the time of Ixo die Great 
(44^61) that the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome over all 
other bishops was definitely declared. In 445 the Emperor 
V r a!entmlwj,, at Leo's suggestion, made such a declaration, and 
commanded that all bishops throughout the West should 
accept as law ail that die Bishop of Rome approved, and that 
any bishop refusing to obey a summons to Rome should be 
forced to do so by the imperial governor, Six years later* 
a council which met at Gialcedoii asserted that new Rome on 
die Bosphorus (Constantinople) should iiavc equal privileges 
with old Rome on the Tiber, the second rank among the 
patriarch aits, and patriarchal jurisdiction over Pbtitua* Asia, 
and Thrace. The Western Church never admitted tins 
canon, and the Eastern or Greek Church gradually separated 
from the Western or Roman Church, 

The title "pope* was originally given to ail bishops and 
even to priests. Gregory VII {1073-85) was the first to 
declare explicitly that in future the name should be used for 
die Bishop of Rome alone. Of die early popes probably 
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the greatest was Gregory the Great (590-604}, who is of 
particular interest ir. English people Irecause it was lie who 
sent Augustine to convert their unction, to Christianity. 
Gregory was the son of a rich Roman senator, and like 
Gautama iSnJJha and Francis of Assisi, while yet a young 
man he abandoned bis rich ways of living and became an 
ascetic. With his considerable fortune he founded seven 
monasteries, and over one of them he presided liimscif 1 le 
was the fust monk, to become Pope; he ruled in Rome like an 
independent king, organizing armies and making treaties, and 
he was chiefly responsible for keeping the Lombards out of 
Central Italy. But his greatest work nos, perhaps, his foster* 
ingufm Lssionary ei i ter prise. He recovered S pain and England 
for the Romm Catholic Church and prepar ed the way for the 
subsequent conversion of Germany, 1 When he died, in 604, 
Ire left the Roman See exalted to a pilch of greatness which it 
had never before known, revered by all tile Teutonic peoples 
of Europe, and halt freed from its allegiance to the rulers of 
Constantinople/ * 

In his work of converting the heathen Gregory relied 
chiefly upon monks. At this time the monasteries were 
beginning in exercise that influence which makes them so 
prominent a feature of the life of tire Middle Ages. They 
first developed on a large scale in the South of Egypt during 
the fourth century, whence the idea quickly spread to Asia 
Minor and Europe. In the sixth century there were so many 
monks in Western Europe that it became necessary to estab¬ 
lish definite rules and obligations which should regulate their 
activities, 'Hie constitution which Benedict drew up for the 
monastery uf Monte Cassino, of which he was head, was so 
wise and so adapted to the needs of the time that it was 
rapidly accepted by other monasteries, and gradually became 
the 1 rule' according to which all the Western monks bred, 
St. Benedict is one of the central figures in the history of 

> OiiUa, Tfi* Doth A$ct fpubiiihtd bjr Kirington), 
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immisttehniH In some respects his career recalls tint of 
Gnotami Buddha, Like Buddha he was .i young tmn of good 
family * who started his religious career by j life of austerity 
and fasting, but eventually he* too, realized the futility of 
such conduct, and when many years later he heard of a re¬ 
cluse who had chained himself to a nock in a narrow cave, hi - 
message to him was : 1 Break thy chain, for tlie true servant 
of God is chained not to rocks by iron, but to righteousness 
by Christ/ When he first went to Monte Cassmn, which is 
half way between Horne and Naples, he found a temp It of 
Apollo there „ and a sacred grove where the people of the 
countryside were worn to do honour to the pagan god. It 
was with difficulty that he persuaded die peasants to destroy 
die temple and cut down the grove, Benedict did not found, 
an order in the same sense as Dominic and Francis of Assisi 
afterwards founded orders, but those monks who followed 
his nils are from the thirteenth century onwards commonly 
spoken of as belonging to the Benedictine Order. 

The Rule of St * Benedict is as Important as a State constitu¬ 
tion . It pro vi ded for the govemme n t of monasteries and also 
for the kind of life which the monks were to lead* At the 
head of each monastery there was to be an abbot who was to 
be elected by the brethren, and who was to be obeyed with¬ 
out question * by all the monks when obedience did not in¬ 
volve the committing of sin. Before any one was allowed to 
become a monk he had to undergo a period of probation, 
called the novitiate, so as to establish his fitness for the 
monastic life* All monks were expected to practise poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, which kter became formal vows. 
They were not allowed to marry, and they were to possess 
no personal property . Benedict was a strong believer in 

* The *bl*n Wi*. butt-m?, to cnmull all the Enodu^rrm the Jnitiigeit, 
on matter* of great Importmure in iht m pttvJtery ► On minor mnnen 
he was hitidm to conaqlt » few of ibe cEdcr nmiila. But m neither chec 
* n he ohli^tij to follow the advice given. 
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the value of hard work. His monks were not to Jive in 
idleness. In addition to frequent prayer, they were expected 
to do die cooking and wsihkg of ihe and to 

raise such grain and vegetables as were necessary. They 
also had to find time tor reading :md teaching, and the 
weaklings among them were probably employed in copying 
books. 

The monastery or abbey in which the monks lived w*a 
built around a central court! rm all four sides of which was a 
covered walk known as the cloisters. On the north aide was 
the church, which always faced west; on the south, opposite 
the church, was the refectory or dining-room, near which was 
a lavatory where the monks could wash their hands before 
meals i on the west were store-rooms for provisions; and un 
the east the dormitory where the monks slept. This always 
adjoined she church, fur the Benedictine monks had seven 
services a day to attend* and mt of them was in the early 
hours of the mpemng—sometime between t.30 and 3 o'clock, 
when it would be necessary for them to leave their beds fur 1 
short time. This was nut so great a hardship as it might ap¬ 
pear* far the monks Iind already had seven or eight 1 lours un¬ 
broken dumber, unless it happened to be very hot w eather, 
when they were allowed a siesta after die pfidday meal as *1 
compensation for tiding kept a little later than usual at their 
daily tasks bet ore being allowed to mire for the evening. 
The rule of St. Benedict was nor harsh. The monks were 
allowed proper clothes, and sufficient food and sleep. The 
fact that they were denied flesh meat, whatever it might be in 
northern countries, was certainly no hardship in die Smith 
of Europe. The Benedictine monasteries- were as far as 
possible self-supporting. Consequently! just outside the 
buildings surrounding the cloisters* there would be found 
a garden! an orchard. a mill, a fish-pond* and fields for raising 
grain. There were also a hospital for the sick, a guest-house 
for the reception of pilgrims and poot people, and in the greater 
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mi masteries opcd.il 41.ua ?<ts where kings or gin^it nobles could 
be entertained. 

The mfiiurnct of the Benedictine monks ispr-n the hbtery 
t>! Europe jssm great a# in be incutci liable Twenty'-fourpopes 
itre claimed to have been chosen from their ranks, und nearly 
five thousand archbishops iiriil bishops. They have produced 
thousands uf writers, some uf them of very great distinct i> in. 
Their work ^ missionaries was of the utmost value to the 
Reman Catholic Church—St. Augustine and his nitHiks were 
Benedictines > und T ^fter Christianity had been firmly estab¬ 
lished in England, English Benedictine—Wilfrid, Wilts- 
brord, and others—evangelized f ries!and and Holland, and 
another, Winfrid or Boniface, founded and organized the 
G cr man Cl lurch an d be came Arc! ] biaho v o f _\lay c nc u, O i\ le r 
Benedictine mis* Ermines went still farther afield to die Sum- 
dhuviun countries and to Poland and Prussia, The monas¬ 
teries which sprang up on the scenes of die labours of all 
these monks became centres of civilisation on account of the 
object lesson# which they presented in organized work* m 
fimuifig, and in such industries as masonry and glass-making. 
They were alan scats of learning at a time when learning was 
little If at all valued by the mass of the people. One of the 
greatest of the early Benedictine scholars was an Englishman 
named Rueda, often called the Venerable Bede (673-735)+ J 
monk of j arrow, in Northumbria, who wrote an admirable 
history of the English Church — our chief source of informa¬ 
tion about tiie period with which it deals. It was a period of 
unrest and general insecurity throughout Western Europe* 
and the monasteries w ere almost the only places where litera¬ 
ture could be written* where ancient manuscripts were pre* 
served, and where there was reasonable assurance of a 
humane and well-ordered Ufe, 


XVII 

THE RISE AND SPREAD OF THE MOHAMMEDAN 

POWER 


T HE Mohammedan religion originated in Arabia, a coun¬ 
try which from time immemorial has been inhabited by 
nomadic tribes, over whom at various times a somewhat 
shadowy authority lias been exerted by Egypt, Persia, Mace¬ 
donia. and Rome. This country is , for die most part, sparsely 
populated and thinly cultivated. Among its important towns 
are Medina and Mecca, both of them on the main caravan 
mute from Syria, Mecca, from early times, has been a 
holy city containing a temple called the Kaaba, the moat 
important part of which is a black meteoric stone, which was 
at one rime regarded as the chief of the many gods whom the 
Arabs worshipped . During certain months of the year all the 
tribes of Arabia observed a truce from tiie struggles for power 
in which they frequently indulged, and then pilgrims flocked 
to Mecca, and after their religious ceremonies had been duly 
performed it was their custom to hold contests of musical and 
literary skill, a practice which resembles the Olympic festi¬ 
vals of the ancient Greeks. 

It was in the holy city of Mecca diat the founder of Moham¬ 
medanism was born in the year 570. Mohammed was the 
son of very poor parents, anti so badly educated that it is 
doubtful whether he ever learned how to write. He entered 
the service of a certain Khadija,the widow of a rich merchant, 
and eventually married her. It is probable that he accom¬ 
panied her caravans to Syria and Palestine, and so became 
acquainted with the monotheistic beliefs of the jews and the 
Christians, which made a deep impression upon his mind. 
13 ut it was not until he was forty years of age that he pro¬ 
claimed a new religion which meant the worship of one god, 
and which he declared had been revealed to him. by the 
s«j» x 
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archangel GabricU At first hm only converts were his wife 
Klttdija, his adopted son All, fus friend Abu Bekr, and a slave 
named Zeui, arid die authorities at .Mecca treated him with 
indulgent contempt, but when the number of hb disciples 
began to increase they became alarmed. The city was m 
sacred tliat no blood Could be shed in it, and other methods* 
such as confiscation or property and the boycott* bad to b»- 
adopted against the Mohammedans, This caused many fit 
them to leave Mecca. Mohammed, however, who was not 
subjected to the petty annoyances and persecutions of his 
inure obscur* followers, remained until an invitation reached 
him to visit Medina and expound his religion there. At first 
he sent some of his disci pies, to do the work of mifisinmzing. 
and did not follow himself until his enemies in Mecca, 
alarmed at the conversion of Medina, decided to violate 
die sanctity of their city and lull die prophet. Mohammed's 
flight Is known as the Hijira* It took place in biz t and 
it was taken by his followers as the beginning of a new era, 
the Tear One as all true Mohammedans reckon time. 

Mohammed was enthusiastically received by the people of 
Medina, and there immediately followed a series of wars, or 
rather skirmishes* between them and the people of Mecca, 
ending in tag in the complete victory of Mohammed* who 
entered the town of Mecca as its master after a treaty with its 
inhabitants which involved a little compromise, such as the 
retention of tlie sacred stone of the Kasha as an object to 
whieh all the people of Arabia should render homage. When 
pilgrims go to Mecca to-day they still walk round the Kaaba 
seven times, and on eteh occasion they kiss the black stone, 
which is fixed in the outside wall at the south-easi comer* 
Alter the fall of Mecca the power of Mohammed was extended* 
until when lie died in 03a he was the master of the whole of 
Arabia. I lis character after the iiijtra shows some deteriora¬ 
tion, Petliaps power had a slightly intoxicating effect upon 
him. Until Khadija died, when he was fifty years of age, he 
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seem* to have been ihe faithful husband of one wife- After 
her death he married many wives, some of them very young 
women, and at times his love affairs were such as to warrant 
special explanation in the Koran or Mahunmedn Bihte, Imi 
his mure critical followers might misconstrue the purity of 
ijie prophet's motives. In his diplomatic and political re¬ 
lations during his years of power Mohammed hardly showed 
much advance upon the methods of the ordinary seeker for 
power who doe* not claim any divine revelation. fie could 
be treacherous and ruthless, as well as compromising and 
me re nut as the occasion demanded. 

The Koran is, for the most pan, a collection of the sayings 
of Mohammed, written down by his disciples as they heard 
diem from his lips, and collected into a volume shortly after 
im death. It contains the cliief beliefs of the new religion 
as w ell aa the rules which are to regulate the lives of all good 
Mohammedans,. Some of them* such as the treatment of 
women, would not appeal to a Western mind. Women -ire to 
be kept In a separate quarter of the house known as the turem; 
they art not to go outside without the permission of the 
master ; and whenever they do go out they are to be veiled- 
Moreover, every man is allowed four wives, but, generally 
speaking, it is only the richer Mohammedans who have 
availed themselves, of this permission. In many respect p 
however, the religion tvhich Mohammed founded is worthy 
to be compared with the best of the world's religions, k 
teaches reverence for one god, 4 the lord of the worlds, the 
merciful and compassionate \ and admits that Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus 1 were great prophets (but none of them as 
great as Mol lammed) ; it enjoins honour to parents, charity 
towards the poor and afflicted* and justice towards all men ; 
and it bids men abstain from strong drink altogether. Like 
the Christian religion, it speaks confidently of ■> life after 

1 Their ia no mnHWH of Gmitainii Buddha, pttjbflhk bfrC*U4C Mohsm* 
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death and of a last judgement, when all men shall receive the 
reward of their earthly actions. Those who have refused to 
accept the doctrines of Islam will be banished to hell, where 
they will make vain endeavours to slake their thirst with 
scalding water ; those who have obeyed the precepts of the 
Koran will go to the delightful gardens of Paradise, where 
they will recline upon sumptuous divans and be attended by 
beautiful maiden* with eyes 1 ike pearls* and where they will be 
given wine to drink, wine which does not have 3 hcadv effect. 

Mohammedanism was a much simpler religion than the 
religion of the Christian Church of the Middle Ages ; it was 
easily understood and it l untamed no doctrines likely to 
confuse and perplex men's minds. It did not provide for a 
priest hood and it was not obscured and overcast by * multi¬ 
tude of ceremonies. The Mohammedan mosque is a house 
of prayer and a place for reading the Koran ; *1 has no altar $ 
no ixn$p& pi pictures • my kind : its walls are adorned 
with passages from the Koran, and rich rugs cover the floors. 
Many of the mosques are very' beautiful, with colonnaded 
courtyards, exquisite mosaic work* and lovely stained-glass 
windows. They liave one or more minarets, from which an 
official called the muezzin calls the people to prayer five 
dmes a day. for every true Mohammedan ts expected to pray 
jtm before sunrise, just after noon, just before and after 
sunset, and when the day has dosed. In addition there are 
four other things which he is expected to do. He must recite 
daily the simple creed, 4 There is no god but God fAIIah), and 
Mohammed is his prophet 1 ; he must give alms to the poem ; 
he must make tlie pilgrimage to Mecca at least once during 
hb lifetime * and ht must fast during the month Ramadan, 
when he was allowed neither to eat nor drink from sunrise 
to sunset, for it was in this month that the archangel Gabriel 
came down from heaven 10 reveal the sacred Koran to 
Mohammed 

When Mohammed died ins place the leader of Islam was 
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by Abu tkb\ There were ^unc who thought that AH, 
the adopted son and son- in -bw of the prophet, should succeed, 
hut die elective principle ultimately prevailed, and the most 
capable man was chosen, Abu Uckr lind pood organising 
a hi I ity, and considerable strength ofeharacter. I It took the nth 
'-'1 ATaliph. which means success or, and one of Iiix first exploits 
uas the carrying out of a great plundering expedition into 
Syria which MolmnirneJ hud planned, and then with a faith 
which h extraordinary he deliberately set himself the tisk 
of converting or subjugating the world to the Mohammedan 
religion. Abu Bekr died in 634, but the work which he had 
begun \\t& worthily carried on by Ids successor Omar, the 
brother-in-law of Mohammed. It was under Omar ihat 1 In¬ 
due! conquests of tin .Moslems took place. Before he died 
in <>43 Syria, Mesopotamia, all tlie Euphrates valley, baby Ion, 
Assyria, Persia, and Egypt had been conquered. These 
ast(Kindling successes, while mainly due to the resolution 
and efficiency of the Moslem armies, could never have been 
achieved were it not for die weakness and futility of the powers 
whom they opposed. Wherever the Muliammcdatis went 
they invariably ulTercd their fora a choice of three courses : 
Koran, tribute, or sword, Jerusalem was given special terms. 
There Christians were to lie tolerated so long as they paid 
a poll-tax, md all the churches and relics were left in their 
possession. After Ids armies had overrun North Africa as 
tar as 1 rfpoll,Omar thought that they had conquered enough, 
but his efforts to put a limit to the spread of Mohammedanism 
failed, tinder his successor? It was carried to the coniines of 
India and the river Ox us ; the Turkish tribe;, in Central 
Asia were readied and converted j early in the eighth century 
Mnhummedan armies conquered the whole of North .Africa 
and crossed over into tipain, which rapidly became theirs ; 
and France would almost certain I v have followed suit JiaJ it 
not hecn for a defeat at the hands of Chartes .Martel, the chief 
minister of the Frankish king, at Tout* in 732, [t is doubt- 
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ful whether the victory of Charles and his barbarous sol diets 
Es 6 Mch a good tiling 03 many histories are apt to imagine. If 
the Mohammedans had been allowed £0 settle in Southern 
France, they would almost certainly have developed science 
and art much more rapidly than did the Franks, The king¬ 
dom which they established and developed in Spain w as far 
greater ami more prosperous ih an the Christian kingdoms to 
the north of them. Some off the buildings which they erected 
soon after their arrival still mnd h such as the mosque at Cor* 
dova, which is now a Roman Catholic cathedral. They built 
beautiful polices, bid out charming gardens, and founded a 
university at Cordova so which even Christians went for 
i nstr tied on. One of the ir palaces p the Alhambra at Granada, 
is one of the architectural glories of the world. 

Many of the Muliammcdan conquests were achieved de¬ 
spite a certain amount of internal dbunion. After the death 
of Omar* a ft [escan named Ofchirun was appointed as hi$ suc¬ 
cessor, Ali h the son-in-law of Mohammed* was parricuLarty 
displeased at this election* and he was supported by the men 
of Medina ; in 656 Othman* who was then an old man of 
eighty, was stoned by a mob in the streets of Medina* chased 
to his house* and murdered. Ali then become Caliph k only 
to lie blmsdf murdered five years tater. The Omayyad 
dynasty, to which Othman had belonged, was then restored 
and the capita) woe moved to Damascus in Syria. In 749 the 
last of the Omayyud Caliphs was overthrown, and a new 
dynasty, the Abbosid* so called because it$ members were 
descended from Abbas, the uncle of Mohammed, came into 
power. About ten years later die capital was again shifted, this 
lime to the city of Bagdad on the river Tigris, This prob* 
ably helped to hasten the political dissolution of the Moslem 
Empire. The religion* supremacy of the Caliph of Bagdad 
was hardly questioned* but it was impossible to rule Africa 
and Spain from a city so far cant. These provinces gradually 
broke sway, until in the tenth century two additional call- 
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phatcs were established, one at Cairo in Egypt, and ihe oilier 
at Cordon in Spain. The Egyptian Caliphs claimed descent 
from Fatima, ihe daughter or Mohammed. The Caliphate 
of Bagdad readied its height under flarun al Rashid 
(786-809), the hero or villain of many imaginative works, 1 
Outwardly his empire was extremely prosperous. Bagdad 
was a wealthy and beautiful city where schools and colleges 
abounded ; it was the centre of a vast commercial traffic ; 
and it attracted pocis, philosophers* theologians, dEjciore. 
and students from all parte of the rivjjized world. The army 
vvaa efficient and loyal, the ministers of slate and provincial 
governors industrious and trustworthy t and the various de^ 
partmenii of government dearly defined and well regulated. 
But there were some distinct dements of weakness. The 
Caliph had lost the simplicity and directness of the early 
holders of the office. Me I Lad become an Eastern potentate, 
revelling in luxury, and surrounded bv guards, spies, jesfers* 
poets, and dwarfs. The wealthier classed had become irreli¬ 
gious ; speculative philosophy was taking the pbee of the 
Koran; and io the bond which had held the empire together! 
the sternness and plainness of the Moslem faith, was 
visibly weakening. 1 Foe a moment f + writes Sir Mark Sykes, 

' we stand amazed at the greatness of the Abbas id dominion ; 
then suddenly we realize that it h but ui a fair husk enclosing 
die dust and ashes of dead civilizations/* It begun to bit eo 
pieces very soon after the death of Hanm al Rashid, The 
emir* or govern nr* of provinces begun to make themselves in¬ 
dependent of the Caliph a net to rule as kings ; tn this way 
Persia, Mesopotamia s Chorussun, and Syria detached them¬ 
selves, and the Caliph was forced to establish a slauding 
army of mercenaries composed largely of Tilth, who were tint 
slow tn take advantage of the weakness of I heir employer!, 

* He 11 The HiTimn i,i R^Wni o t the Arabia H HfrJta,. Tbinywjrt baa 
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1 he Srljuk l arks made thttiLsdves masters of the eastern 
provinces, and in 1058 the Caliph summoned their leader to 
Bagdad, surrendered all lug temporal power to him. and made 
him Sultan of the Mohammedan w orld. The Caliph became 
merely a religious officer ; the political power passed entirely 
into the hands of the Turks* 1 

During the five centuries following the death of Moham¬ 
med his foltmere evolved a civilization much superior to any¬ 
thing which existed in Europe at the time. For it they were 
undoubtedly greatly indebted io the civilizations of Greece 
and Persia, and perhaps India as well, but they added some¬ 
thing of their own to what they received from These sources. 
The Caliphs owed a very great deal to the wisdom which led 
diem to employ the skilled officials, architects, and scholars 
of the Byzantine Empire, They were great patrons of learn- 
mg rather than creative geniuses ; the debt of subsequent 
generations to them is hardly the less on that account- They 
had well-ordered sprems of government and good schemes of 
taxation, lliey restored the old Roman roads and con¬ 
structed many new ones so that their empire should he closely 
kmt together. An effectivc postal system was in operation 
among them, they made camh and aqueducts, and they de¬ 
veloped a beautiful style of architecture characterized by the 
round arch, the dome, graceful minaret,, and rich ornamenta¬ 
tion. They founded great universities, which excel led those 
of Christian Europe for several centuries. The Universities 
of Bagdad, Cairo, and Cordova were particularly famous* 
I he University of Cairo had ^ many as twelve tlumsand 
student. Great libraries were formed, some containing 
over a hundred thousand volumes, and all the books were 
properly catalogued and arranged, The runny Christians 
w ho studied in the University of Cordova carried culture anti 
learning into the countries from which they came, and the 

1 Thii amKigmicftf tuted Until 1*5$, when ih? ^ of tht Kr<MI CUSl- 
qttemi Jcrjfhiz Khan pul %& dexlh Out list Ctliph oi BugcM* 
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influence of the Spanish universal lea upon the Universities of 
Paris, Oxford, and those which were established in Northern 
Italy must have been cunstdcrablen One of the most famous 
of die Christian * indents at the University of Cordova was 
Gerbcrt, afterwards Pope Silvester II, tvko did much to intro¬ 
duce the science of mathematics into Europe. 

The scientific world owes a great deal to th e M ohammedatis h 
They probably invented the so-called Arabic numeral*} 
algebra is practically their creation; they developed irigono- 
metiy, optics, and aJfrtmomy; they invented the pendulum; 
and in medicine they made very remarkable progress. They 
studied physiology and hygiene; they performed some of 
the most difficult operations known; they knew how T tt> 
u$£ anaesthetics ; and some of their methods of treating 
patients are still in use to-day. At a time when in Europe the 
practice of medicine was practically forbidden by the Church, 
when religious rites such as exorcising imaginary devils were 
regarded as cures for diseases, and when quacks snd charla¬ 
tans abounded, the Mohammedan* had a real science of 
medicine. Otic of their greatest physicians was Avicenna 
(^80-1037), who was horn near Bokhara, in Turkestan. In 
literature too the Arabs made important comribuitioui to the 
world's thought. They had a special fondness for foetiy, 
but their must ^nduriRT; production is the Thousand and One 
Night! or rise Arabian Nights Eniertmmrttntt, which con* 
tain? many of the most famous stories of all time* tuck as 
All Ikibaand the Forty Thieves, Smbad the Sailor, and Alad¬ 
din and the Wonderful Lamp. This collection wa^ got to¬ 
gether in Egypt, probably as Lite as the fifteenth century, but 
many of the stories are very much older, and were translated 
into Arabic from Persian when the Caliphs of Bagdad were 
at the height of tliclr power. “They give a vivid idea of 
Mohammedan manners and customs. Another important 
contribution which the Moslems made to the intellectual 
life of mankind was the art of manufacturing paper. Thcv 
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certainly did not discover this For themselves (they probably 
Eearnt it from the Chinese) ,» hot they were undoubtedly the 
means of its introduction into Europe. Ik-fore tbb time 
books had to be written on papyrus or parchment, but after 
the Arab conquest of Egypt Europe m cut off from the 
papyrus supply. Until paper became fairly abundant print¬ 
ing was of very little use, and anything like a widespread 
system of education wra impossible. 

The Mohanimedans ako showed much skill in matters 
appertaining to trade and commerce. 

Mu manufacturer they surpassed the world in variety and beauty 
of design and perfection of workmanship, They worked in all 
the metalgold, silver, copper, bronze, imu« and ftaeL In 
textile fabrics they have never been surpassed. They made glass 
and pttery of the hticsi quality. They knew die secrets of dyeing. 
They Imd many process of dressing leather and their work was 
famous throughout Europe, They made tinctures, essences, and 
syrups, lliey made sugar from the cane and grew many line 
kinds of wine. They practised forming in a scientific way. They 
had good system* of i mgatioo * They knew the value of fertilizers* 
They fitted thdr crops to the quality of the ground. They ex¬ 
celled in horticuhiiFu, They knew how to graft and were able 
to produce some new varieties of fruits and flowers. They intro¬ 
duced into the West many trees and plants from the East. 1 * 

Their commerce was considerable p extending to Chino and 
the Indies, to Africa and Russia, and even to the countries 
around the Baltic Sea, Their caravans went from one cud of 
their empire to the other, and their ships were to he seen on 
all the known seas of the world. The great fairs which they 
held at such places as Bagdad, Bokhara, and Samarcand were 
visited by merchants From all parts of Europe and Asia* The 
conquests of the Turks were ratal to this fine civilization* The 
Turks were ignorant fanatics, hostile to science because they 
thought that it tvas injurious to religion, and they so effee* 

1 Europe in tht Middle Ag* [Thatcher w4 iSchwifl), pub. Murray. 
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lively destroyed the Arabic civilization in tlnac places where 
they came into contact with it that * lands which were once 
like gardens arc now almost like a desert V Spain was far 
beyond the orbit of Turkish influence * consequently tlve 
Moorish civilization which had taken such firm root there 
maintained its vigour and power for centuries longer. 


XVIIt 

TliE EMPIRE OE CHARLES THE GREAT 

AT the beginning of the eighth century the King of the 
/iFranks had become so weak that most of his important 
functions were carried out by his chief minister, who was 
known as the Mayor of the Palace. Twenty years 3fter die 
Rattle of Tours, Pippin the Short, the son and successor of 
Charles Martel, decided to end this ridiculous arrangement. 
He therefore deposed the last king of what is known as the 
Merovingian dynasty, and founded the Cartilingian dynasty 
with himself as its first representative. Before doing so he 
obtained the consent and approval of the Pope, and he was 
subsequently anointed king bv the Pope's representative, 
Boniface, Archbishop of A lavs nee, and afterwards by the 
Pope himself. Henceforward it became a religious as well as 
u political duty for the Franks to obey their king. He was 
God’s representative op earth ; olid so we have the origin of 
the * Divine Right of Kings \ a theory which was destined to 
exercise much influence upon the subsequent history of the 
world. Its Influence can be traced among the causes which 
precipitated the great French Revolution; its exercise by 
the Stuart kings of England liad much to do with the founding 
of the United States of America. 

In 77* Pippin’s son Charles became sole king oi the 
Franks. (For the three preceding years be had tailed jointly 
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with his brother Cartoman). He is generally known as 
Charlemagne or Charles the Great, and he figures promin¬ 
ently in romantic literature. He and Ms knights are almost as 
famous as Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, 
Lancelot and Galahad are hardly more familiar figures 
than Roland and Oliver, Rut. unlike Arthur, the historical 
Charlemagne is much more important than the legendary 
Charlemagne, He is one of the greatest men of the Middle 
Ages, the first historical personage among the German 
peoples of whom we have any really satisfactory knowledge. 
We know that he was a tall man of commanding presence, 
a friend of the Church, and a patron of learning and art. 
He never became si schuhr himself, hut he loved to be 
surrounded by learned men. He founded a school for 
young nobles In his pa bee, and at its head was an English¬ 
man, Alenin of York. He also realized the importance of 
elementary education, and gave expression to this conviction 
In 789, when he ordered the clergy to gather together the 
children of both freemen and serfs in their nrighbowhuud k 
and .establish schools in which they should be laugh! to read. 
He planned the great cathedral at Aachen (Aix-b-Chapdle) ; 
commenced tw o palaces* one near Mayence, and the other at 
Nioiwegen in Holland * and caused a long bridge to be 
erected across the Rhine at Mayence* 

Mis great political ideal uaa to bring all the German people 
together into a Christian Empire, an ideal which lie had un¬ 
doubtedly got from St, Augustine's City 0 / God * in which 
file perfect emperor is pictured os holding his sceptre as a gift 
that God had given and might takeaway, and conquering his 
enemies that he might lead them to greater knowledge and 
prosperity. When Charlemagne became King of the Franks ■ 
nothing like the whole of modern Germany was included in 
his kingdom. Frisia and Bavaria were semi-mdepend cut* 
Christian states which admitted file Frankish overJordship. 
Saxony p which by between them, was wholly independent. 
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The Savona were pagans, in much this s am e condition rt& the 
Gcnmini whom Tacitus describes; they luid no town* or 
road* ; and they wests extremely difficult to conquer, for 
when an enemy udv.tncc.-J they retreated to their forests ,ind 
swamp** from which, until the time of Charftfflagoci they 
could nor he dislodged. Their conquest was a task which 
took many years n> accomplish \ kk easily the greatest of 
Charlemagne's military exploits* and it is significant that, 
when they had been conquered, he should insist that they 
should all become Christiana He believed that tlidr conver¬ 
sion, forcible though it might he, was so necessary that he 
decreed tlmt those who refused io be baptized should be pur 
to death. Heavy fines were imposed upon those who con¬ 
tinued to make vows in the pagan fashion, and Christian 
monasteries were built in various parts of the country. Men 
would naturally settle around these, and so town life began 
in Saxonv. The chief of the towns was Bremen, which is 
still one of the greatest German ports. 

Cjurttfxiuigfi? also conquered the Lombards ; he made a 
successful expedition against the &k\% who had settled to the 
north and cast of Saxony ; he forevti the Bohemians to piv 
tribute to him ; and he drove the Moslems back from the 
Pyrenees as far as Barcelona. Hius he began, the gradual 
expulsion of the Atoluimmedans from Spain which was fiitafEy 
achieved m 149a with the conquest of Granada. On Christ¬ 
mas Day Soo he was crowned Emptrar by die Pope in the 
Church of St. Peter at Rome. Thus after a lapse of more 
than three centuries the Western Empire overthrown by 
Odoscer was revived. In its new form it $s generally known 
as the Holy Roman Empire, and it lasted for more than 
a Thousand years, until it was finally overthrown by Napoleon 
in iSfrb. 1 he reasons for the Pope V action appear to have 
been that the Rime of Emperor had at the time ceased among 
die Creeks, inasmuch as they were ruled by a woman (the 
Empress Irene), and dbarkmagne * held Rome itself p where 
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the ancient Caesars bad always dwelt, in addition to all Iiri 
other po&iessinita in Italy, Gaul, and Germany* Wherefore p 
as God liad granted him all these dfifnimoft& t it seemed just 
to all that he should take the title nf Emperor * too, when it 
waa offered to him at the wish of all Christendom/ 1 Even 
though the empire thus founded or re-established might he 
regarded as a condnuatTon of the old Roman Empire of 
Augustus and Trajan, the claim was in many respects, 
especially after die death of Cliarieimgne. not lung more 
than a pleasant fiction. Despite the fact that in 812 Byzantine 
envoys formally acknowledged Chademagce as Emperor a Fid 
Augustus, the Eastern Empire eundnued to lead a separate 
existence, and most of Chflr!emagne p $ successors had 1 he 
utmost difficulty in maintaining their authority in Germany 
alone; even that task was frequently too much for therm 
The revival of the Western Empire seriously retarded German 
unity. It led German kings upon whom the somewhat vision¬ 
ary title of Emperor was conferred to make attempts to assert 
their authority in Inly, when it would have l^en far more in 
their interest to consolidate their position in Germany* where 
most of the princes claimed and curried on the right of private 
wir* and did purely nominal allegiance to the Emperor, 

1 The medieval emperor was perpetually finding himself over¬ 
topped by one or other of his nominal vassals, and history lui* 
few more pitiable spectacles than some thai were presented by the 
Holy Roman Etnpirr—men bearing the great names of Caesar and 
Augustus— tossed helplessly to and fro on the waves of European 
politic, the Laughing Stock of their own barons and marquises, 
arid often unable to provide for the ordinary expenses of their 
households, 1 * 

The cask of governing bis empire \\ 2 $ one of such difficulty 
that it caused much anxiety even to able a man us Charle¬ 
magne, Tfib was chiefly due to a scanty royal revenue and 

1 Tf* Ckrwrif!** af Ltrttch ft* t'rtnkifh hiatary), 

* Gk&rln r th* Gt<al CNumv}* Hodgkin)* pub, Mucnnilan* 
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officials "who were often too powerful r and apt to neglect the 
commands and interests of their sovereign. There existcd tin 
system of general taxation such as there had been in the 
Roman Empire. Charlemagne’s income* like lint of all 
medieval rulers, came mostly from die royal estates* and if 
these were not well looked after the Emperor would probably 
find himself in serious financial difficulties The officials 
upon whom I he Frankish kings were forced to place most 
reliance were the counts, who were expected to maintain 
order in their districts, sec that justice was done* and supply 
troops when the King wanted them. There was no regular 
standing army. On the frontiers were estates known as 
Marks (marches} over which were officials known as mar- 
graved (marquises) who hid special privileges (and therefore 
special chances of making themselves independent of the 
central authority) on account of the arduous nature of their 
duty i they were expected tu keep Out invaders such as the 
Slavs, It was Charlemagne's custom to hold assemblies of 
the nobles and bishops of his empire every spring or summer, 
$o that he might have their advice on matters relating to the 
general welfare. With their Eipproval lie issued an extraor¬ 
dinary series of hm, called capitularies, a number of which 
liave been preserved. Some of them are retrograde m 
character, such as those which advocate the use of the ordeal 
as a means of deciding guilt or innocence * others deal with 
the prompt and impartial admiiiisiratlon of justice, and the 
rights of widows and orphans, and are wholly admirable, 
Charlemagne was nut, however, a great codifier of the lam 
tike Justinian. Hb general policy was to leave the people? 
whom he conquered under their mm law* and iimitutions 
so lung ;ts they were 3 nyai and obedient to the central govern¬ 
ment. In modern society* if a citizen of one country goes 
to live in another, he becomes subject to the laws of the 
country where he has settled. This was not the case under 
Charles the Great and Ids successors in the ninth century. 
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In those days every man carried his own legal atmosphere 
about Hath trim* A Lombard, a Frank, a bavarian, or a 
Roman resident in a foreign Land could ahvavs cLiim to be 
tried according to the L\\\ of his lUllive country, 1 So great 
was the diversity of Jaw* iiiut you would often meet with it. 
not only in countries or cities* but even in single houses. 
For it would fUteri happen that five men would be sitting nr 
walking together, no* one of whom would have the same 
law with any other/ 1 This was apt to bad to much confusion 
and difficulty, and Charlemagne had sch fines for improving 
and haratmi^mg the many national codes which he found in 
existence, but these themes were never properly realized. 
The bwa of which he was himself the author are a curious 
mixture of Clerrmn, Roman, and Biblical dements, Since 
his empire was to be pre-eminently Christian, the Bible 
ivai to I>e (he highest authority, and he sought to make his 
laws conform to it. 

One nf the most interesting and characteristic of Clmrle- 
magntus innovations wm the ins t hut ion of a special class of 
officials known as 1 mmi domimd V royal messengers whose 
duty ii was to inquire into the conduct of aH officials, to $ec 
that justice vm done, to hear appeals, to enforce the rights 
of t he royal treasury, to hunt down robbers, to report upon the 
morals of bishop#, and to see that monks lived according to 
the rule of their order. Their choice depended upon the 
nature of the work which they had to do, A soldier would 
be chosen tu command an army, a clergyman to inspect 
monasteries. In Charlemagne 1 # unuc the counts, although 
men of wealth .md great local influence* had not succeeded in 
making their offices hereditary : the Strong hand of the cen¬ 
tra J government prevented this, and the institution of' rnim 
dominid - was undoubtedly one of the mode* of prevention. 
But it ivus a tnethud that might easily fail under a weak 

* Ckiiriii iht Grtui fXlittani f fodj&inh pub. MjctuJUjio. 

‘ Cf. the njntntit tuatices of die kirp Iteniy 1 imf Ilcmy 11 - 
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emperor, and T alihuugh it worked well under the robust rule 
of dutrlcningrtt^ it became more and more ineffective under 
his incompetent sons and grandsons. The "missi 1 became 
wofse oppressors of the common people than the counts 
whom they were appointed to supers mend. Admirable in¬ 
structions for their guidance were sent to tinn from head¬ 
quarters, but they were pet^tenily disregarded, and there 
was no means of enforcing them 

Probably Charlemagne's surest claim to fame rests upon 
his encouragement of learning. 

'Herein he tales a foremost place among the benefactors of 
humanity. as a man who, himself imperfectJ_v educated, knew 
hew to vjSue education in uthcra : as one who, ^mid tile numduki 
harassing care of govern merit and of war* could fiiul leisure for 
that friendly intercourse with learned men which far more than 
hi* generous material gifts cheered them on in their arduous and 
difficult work ; arid a* the riiltf to whom perhaps more than to 
any ut hersiogle individual we owe die fact that the precious literary 
inheritance of Greece and Rome has not been altogether lust to 
the human race. Every student of the ]l [story of the texts uf the 
classical authors fennws how many of our best manuscripts date 
from the ninth century, the readl unquestionably of the impulse 
given by Diaries and hh learned courtiers to classical studies." 1 

A monk of die monastery of St, Gall, writing two genera¬ 
tions after the death of Oiarleinagnc* luis given us an inter- 
caring story illustrating the importance which the Emperor 
attached to learning. Charles hud persuaded an Imb 
scholar named Clement to settle in GxuJ, and had scot him 
a number of bays, sous of nublcs„ middlc-cbss people, and 
peasants, to be educated by him at the royal expense. After 
a time he visited Gaul, and ordered that the boys should be 
brought before him with the letters and poems which they had 
composed* The middle-class am 1 lowcr-tf nsa boys submitted 
compositions which were 1 beyond all expectation sweetened 

* Charla f/cf Grim (Thomai Hodgkin), 
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with the seining of wisdom*, but the companions id the 
young nobles were 1 tepid and absolutely idiotic\ whereupon 
the Ring set the industrious boy a on his right hand and the 
tdlera on his left. He addressed the former with words of 
commendation* ' I thank you T my suns, for the Zeal with 
which you have uLiriidcd to my commands. Only go on 
VuU have begun, and i will give you splendid bis haptics and 
abbacies and you shall be ever honourable in mv eyes/ But 
in those on hb left hand he said i 

H You young ci-jMm, you dainty and beautiful youths, who have 
presumed upon your birth and your po^cssfons to despise mine 
orders, and have taker, no care fur my rcmsvn ; you have neglected 
die study of literature* while you have given yoiinudve* over to 
E usury and Idleness, or to games and foolish athletics. Ry the 
Ring of I leaven p 1 care nothing for your noble bsnh am) your 
handsome faces, let others prb* Lhcni aa they mav. Know this 
for certain, that unless yc give eamot heed to your studies* and 
recover the ground lost by your negligence, ye shall never receive 
any favour at the hand of King Charles/ 

Cliiir]cmagne , & great empire did not survive his death in S14. 
Eight year* before, the great Empero* who does not $eem W 
have expected that it would hold together, had made a formal 
division of his dominions between his three sons* but two of 
them died before their father, so that Louis, called the Pious, 
his only surviving son; succeeded to the whole of the FranGsh 
domains in 814* and two years huer was crowned Emperor by 
tiic Pope at Rhrims. Louis proved a very feeble ruler, and 
tried to calm his unruly aorta by dividing various parts of his 
dominions among them. But he did nor succeed in winning 
either their respect or their gratitude. On one occasion they 
even went so far as to depose him. and when he died in 840 
there followed a dreary period of struggle lor territory be¬ 
tween his sons sand grandsons. In S43, by the Treaty' of 
Verdun, the Frankish dominions were divided into three 
separate states under three of Louis's sons. 4 West Frankish 
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kingdom which corresponds roughly with modem France 
mid Belgium, eui Eastern Frankish kingdom which included 
much of modern Germany, smd a kingdom which comprised 
about iislf or Italy, and a strip of territory dt re Letting from 
the mouth of the Rhone tn the mouth of the Rhine, includ¬ 
ing Provence* the greyer pan of Burgundy, and the cities of 
Rome and Aachen. When Lothair, the king of this latter 
kingdom, died. Ids three sons divided lus territory among 
them, one taking the Italian part, another Burgundy* and 
the third the northern part, which was subsequently called 
Luthartngia after him. When he died, hh Uncles fell upon 
his lands like birds of prey, and divided them by what is 
known as the Treaty of Morsem which only patched up 
matters for a little while. It was soon followed fay centuries 
of disorder, and Western Europe sank mice more to a condi¬ 
tion of apathy comparable to that from which h bad been 
rescued by the genius of Charlemagne, 

Hie general weakness of the kings was aggravated by a 
series of invasions which the Christian states did well to 
survive* 'Fhe Mohammedans goi control of the isEand of 
Sicily, and terrorized Italy and Southern France* the Slavs 
and Hungarians caused endless trouble on the east; and 
more formidable Ll urn any were the Northmen, Danes, or 
Vikings, These were pirates who come from Denmark* Nor¬ 
way, and Sweden ; they came in long black galleys* making 
tittle use of sails ; from the fifth to the ninth centuries they 
had been perfect! ng themselves in the arts of seamanship ; 
they had braved the terrors of the Arctic in tlietr little vessels, 
and had even got across the Atlantic to the continent which 
afterwards became known as America ; when fighting they 
were utterly careless of their own lives* for to be killed in battle 
was, in .their opinion, the greatest nf all boons, since it would 
be followed by entry Into Valhalla, a pan disc where they 
would spend their time in alternate warfare and (castings. In 
the tenth and eleventh centuries many of their sagas began 
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to be written down in Iceland. One of the greatest of them 
is the Vdsunga Saga, the stttrv uf Sigurd the Volsung. It 
is a tale which has Iwen told in other lands besides Iceland. 
We read part of it in the Old English poem of Beowulf, and in 
Germany it was subsequently made into a great poem called 
the Nibelurtgcnlied. The musician Wagner lias set it to 
music in a famous series of operas called The Ring of the 
Nibelongs, and the English writer William Morris lias written 
one of tlic greatest of ills poems on the Subject. The story 
is in every way typical of its original authors : It is full of 
valiant adventures, fierce loves, gigantic feasting*, and tliat 
spirit of reckless daring which once Jed the Church to insert 
a special clause in its litany—* From the fury uf tlic fierce 
Northmen, good Lord deliver us.' The Vikings, when they 
first began to make their marauding expeditions, were parti¬ 
cularly bitter in their animosity to the Christian Church ; 
they delighted to destroy monasteries and nunneries and 
slaughter their inmates; perhaps they remembered the treat¬ 
ment which Charlemagne, in the name of Christianity, had 
meted out to tlidr pagan brethren, the Saxons, letter on 
they Inst much of their fierceness and were baptized into the 
Christian religion. One of the most important of their con¬ 
quests was NormandyfN'orthmandy— the place of the North¬ 
men). The change w hich came over them in the course of a 
couple of centuries can be well realized by com paring the 
cultured Normans of tlic twelfth century with their barbaric 
ancestors of 912, whose settlement in his dominions the 
King of France was powerless to prevent. 

The general insecurity of life in Western Europe during the 
couple nf centuries that followed the death of Charlemagne 
and the weakness of kings favoured the development of what 
is known as Feudalism. Tliis was an organization of society 
through the medium of land Tenure. Kings granted land to 
powerful Lrds or barons, and (hey in turn sublet it to numer¬ 
ous tenants, the title upon which the land was held in all cases 
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being some form of personal service, usually military. The 
great noble would be expected to supply the King with a cer¬ 
tain number ofsntdiera wlirn he went to war, and the obliga¬ 
tions of the subtenants to their lords would be similar—but, 
generally speaking, a vassal need not serve for more than 
forty days at his own expense. There were other obligations 
too, such as the payment of 3 sum of money called a * relief' 
by a tenant w hen he succeeded to an estate, and 1 aids ’ w hich 
were payable on three occasions—to ransom the lord from 
captivity, to provide a marriage dowry for his eldest daughter, 
and when his eldest sun received the honour of knighthood. 

All tenants did allegiance (homage) for their holdings 
(liefr), the tenants-in-chief to the King, die subtenants to 
their immediate lord, This might and did in many cases lead 
to great abuses. Thus, if the Duke of Normandy chose to 
break his feudal vows am! fight against the King of France, it 
would be the duty of Norman landowners to follow their 
duke, This sort of thing had a most disruptive effect; it tv as 
absolutely fatal to the growth and development of a powerful 
nation, [ he first of the Norman dukes ro become King of 
England, probably with this in mind, made all English land¬ 
owning men swear fealty to him/ so that U might he im¬ 
pressed upon them that their duty to the King took precedence 
of all other duties. Hut even in England feudal tords were 
apt lo forget sudi obligations, and under a weak king like 
Stephen they did practically as they wished. 

1 he Feudal System was of very gradual growth ; it did not 
owe its origin to any royal decree or to the genius or ima¬ 
gination of any ont man or body of men; it was a mutual 
product of the times during which it flourished, h existed 
long before the time of Charlemagne, and one of the capi¬ 
tularies which he issued j usi before kw death contains a very 
clear allusuu) to the feutlalizsUion of society, ft ordains that 
no man shall lit allowed to renounce his dependence on a 
' Oath of Salisbury. 10B6. 
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feudal superior after he has received any benefit from him, 
except in ' i-ne of four cases—if the bn! lias tried to kill his 
vassal, or if he Itas struck him with a stick, or if !lc has en¬ 
deavoured to dikhrmour his wife or daughter, or tried to take 
away his inheritance, A feudal fief was hereditary in the 
family of the vassal and passed down to the eldest son from 
one generation to the other. So long as the conditions upon 
which it had been originally granted were faithfully observed, 
neither the lord nnrJufe heirs could rightfully regain possession 
of the land. 

One of the rirei™stnncc& which contributed must to the 
development of feudalism was the practice of * commenda¬ 
tion \ During the times of confusion and universal insecurity 
which followed the death of Charlemagne, small landowners 
were forced by an instinct of self-defence to ‘commend* 
themselves to some powerful lord. They wuuld give up 
their lands to him, and receive it back again as his tenants, 
and he would agree to protect them against all foes. Com* 
mendatkns were frequent during the period of the Danish 
invasions, Yul although -1 desire for securir, on the part oi 
ordinary people was a powerful factor in the development of 
feudalism, that system did not prove a panacea for their 
LUs. The feudal lord often claimed and exercised two rights 
which were detrimental to the interests of the community— 
the right of private jurisdiction* and rise right of private \var T 
A strong king like the English Henry II would curtail the 
former, and absolutely forbid and prevent the latter ; but 
few of the kings of Western Europe during Liu- early Middle 
Ages were strong enough to curb the rebellious Instincts of 
their barons. The condition of affairs in England during 
the reign of the good-natured and weak Stephen (1135-54.1 
illustrates what the lack of an effective central authority 
meant . The chronicler William of Newbury writes: 1 Castles 
t&sje m great numbers in the several districts, and there were 
in England, so in speak, as many kings or rather tyrants US 
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lords of castles. Individuals took the right of coining their 
private money, and of prime jurisdiction/ The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle is still more explicit: 

1 When the traitors perceived that Stephen m a mild mankind 
soft and goodi and did no justice, then did all wonder. They had 
done homage tq him and sworn oaths, bur held no faith ; for every 
powerful man made his castles and bell! them against him, and 
they filled the land full of castles.... Many thousands they killed 
with hunger t 1 neither can nor may Tell all the wounds^ or all the 
tenure* which they inflicted on wretched men in this land ; and 
that Listed the nineteen winters while Stephen was king, and ever 
it was worse and wnlie/ 

It b hardly an exaggeration in say that wur was the law 
of the iendal world* Brother frequently fought against 
brother and sons against their father/ The jousts ur tourna¬ 
ments which form so picturesque a feature of medieval life 
were military exercises designed to occupy the tiresome 
periods between wars, and to keep knights in good trim fur 
them when they came. The Church did a little to check 
or rather limit tins warlike spirit by demanding special im¬ 
munity for priests, merchants, peasants at their ploughs, 
women, and pilgrims, and by the institution early in ihe 
eleventh century of what was called a Truce of God* accord* 
ing to which all were to refrain from figh ting during the 
season of Lent and on I him* day, Friday 9 Saturday, and Sun-* 
day of each week* Failure to comply with the truce would 
by the defaulter open to the terrors of excommunication. 
He would be denied the comobtjnn of the services of the 
Church ; he would be allowed to die linshrivun ; tie would 
i>e buried in unhallowed ground ; and he would be excluded 
from the joys of paradise. Hut all the influence that the 
Church could exercise* and nil the threats that it could make 

' e -C Tile ujtu of dbc Emptier Louis iht Pjqul nkltfj iptflif lhot* 
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and enforce, were not &ufhcien£ tu deter many of the feudal 
lords p and the truce was frequently broken, The great 
bishop*. were generally feudal lends them&dves, and some 
nr them, like Odo, Bishop of Ramix, the half-brother of 
William 1 of England, were as fund of war and martial ixrcr- 
cSses os any of the lay barons. 

The condition of the lower classes of the people under 
feudalism was very far from being a liappy one. The 
estates of the lords were tilled by peasants, generally serfs 
who did not own their own fields. These were known as 
villeins 1 and they held their land in long strips which were 
not necessarily contiguous. In return for them they bad 
certain definite duties to perform : they had to work for two 
or three days in the week on the portion of the manorial hnd 
which the lord reserved for his own use : during harvest time 
they might be expected to work for as many as live days a 
week, In addition a villein might have to give the lord pay¬ 
ments in kind such as wheat* oats, or a fixed number of liens 
at Easter and Michaelmas Thus the lime that he would be 
able to devote to the cultivation of his own holding would 
be very severely limited,, and In order to make a bare living 
for Itimsdf and Ms family he would have to he content with 
much work and very little rest. Generally speaking* so long 
as he did ihe lord's work satisfactorily and paid his dues, he 
was secure in the possession of his strips of land, but he had 
no legal remedy against a lord who chose to dispossess him. 
ft was illegal for a lord to maim or kill Jus serf, but lie could 
do almost anything dse to him with impunity* and the serf 
liad to put up with many irksome restrictions of hi* personal 
liberty, Thus he could not sell his ox or his horse, neither 
could lit give his daughter in marriage, without the consent 
of Ids lord. He could, however, obtain his freedom by run¬ 
ning amuv to a town and remaining there undetected for a 
year and a day* It was the labour of the villeins which made 
* La. bdoitging to the iUlu at pwttflj {Lut. 
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it possible for the feudal ford* to indulge their pas^Um for 
fighting ; it relieved them £mm the respoiteiliUrty of loofciftg 
after their estates and left them free to spend their energies 
upon other and more congenial pursuits. 

The increased use of money during the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries led to the decay of villeinage, 'Fhe tidbit of 
ini ding one commodity against am it her without tEte hue in¬ 
vention of money began to disappear ; vilJtina said tin? pro- 
duels of their Labour for manej in neighbouring towns ; and 
lords found it to their ihtcrtsE to accept money payments 
from their serfs instead of die labour services which they had 
previously demanded. Thus the villein became a free man, 
and hk position approximated more anti more to that of the 
tenant farmer of to-day who pays rent to a landowner for 
his holding. 


XIX 


THE POWER OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


HE condition of Rome in the tenth century almost 



A baffles description. The decay of CfiaririmgTte’s empire 
left the Pope without a protector, threatened by the Moham¬ 
medans from Southern Italy and exposed to the caprices of the 
unruly nobles of Rome* who made and unmade popes pretty 
well as they liked. Thus a certain Maroria, a woman of nobk 
birth, in 928 deposed Pope John the Tenth and replaced 
him by her own illegitimate son. Her grandson, John flic 
Twelfth, also I became Pope. His vices seem to have been 
as lurid and shameless as those of some of the better hnovi n 
popes of the Renascence period. 1 But he is chiefly notable 
as the Pope who invited Otto die Great, King of the Saxons p 
to come to Italy to be crowned Emperor in 962. Otto bad 
already shown his ability by ntsirifainifig a fair amount of 
order among his turbulent nobles and by finally driving the 
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Hungarians out of Germany; fib intervention in Julian 
politics was an act of doubtful statesmanship. He would 
probably have been much wiser if he liad occupied lib time 
m making his hold upon Germany more secure. He set an 
example which Ins successors Followed with consequences 
which were often du^strouji. Instead of confining their at¬ 
tention* wholly to German affairs, they conceived it their 
duty to keep a hold upon their Italian kingdom, and, with 
that end in view, to make journeys into Italy in order to 
secure the election of friendly popes or the deposition of 
unfriendly ones- Thus they became involved in a long 
struggle with the Papacy which brought them many humilia¬ 
tions and few' gains, and which considerably diminished the 
power and prestige of the Empire. 

The condition of the Roman Catholic Church during the 
uvT* centuries which followed the death of Charlemagne had 
little in it to suggest the great power which it afterward* 
amined, It scorned, an die contrary, to be losing its strength 
and dignity and to be falling apart just like the Frankish 
empire. The great bishops and abbots were feudal nobles 
who held extensive fiefs for which they did homage and 
swore fealty just like other vassal*. In theory a bishop was 
chosen by the clergy of his diocese and hb choice then 
ratified by the people, white an abbot vm elected by the 
members of the monastery' over which he wm to preside. 
Hue there was a wide gulf between theory - and practice. Al¬ 
though the outward forms of an election might be observed, 
the kings and nobles really chose both bbhops and ablxjts. 
If thrir nominees were not chosen they would refuse to hand 
over the lands attached to the bishopric or abbey. After his 
appointment the bishop for abbot* would do homage to hi* 
lord, and not infrequently also receive from him the ring and 
staff which were the symbols of his spiritual office . 1 There 

* The rinsf -i^niinctl that the bfehnp wm wtdiicU tc hit tficcree; the 
iLaff ms 4 rrmlrtl of hn fpiritivl ruJc- 
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were many who thought this 3 disgraceful procedure* for 
the feudal lord was often a rough soldier to whom religion 
was merely a matter of convenience. Some went so far as to 
declare ifcot the Church should have the full right not only 
to control its own elections, but also to dispute of it* pro¬ 
perty* and that it owed no allegiance to any lay authority* 
This was an impossible doctrine for a king or a great noble to 
admit, because the clergy were in possession of very extensive 
lands, nnd if they did no homage for them, they would be 
perfectly free tu rebel against the King and endanger the well- 
being id the country in which their estates were situated. 
Hence when they put forward their claim for immunity from 
seen Ur control, there followed a long and bitter struggle, 
which could only end in a compromise. This b generally 
known as the Investiture struggle. 

The nature of royal and baroni al control was not the only 
danger which threatened the wealth and power of the Church 
during the ninth and tenth centuries. There were abo some 
dangers from within. The law forbidding the clergy to 
mum* seems 10 have been widely disregarded in England, 
France, Germany, and Italy; if thb I tad I seen allowed to 
go on unchecked, bishops and abbots might have founded 
families, their estates would Iiavc become hereditary, and 
Church prnpeny would in all intents and purposes liave be- 
come private properly- Another source of weakness was 
the evil known as simony , 1 the sab of Church offices, which 
lud reached alarming proportions. Kings arid nnhles -.M 
hi hoprics and abbacies, bishops recouped themselves at tlic 
expense of the priests whom it was their duty to appoint, and 
the priests got their money back by charging exorbitant fees 
for baptizing or buryingtheirparishs osiers, and for conducting 
marriage ceremonies. 

* So C-itlfd Simms Maj;uf- t the ApHftk Piter mnne^ if 

he would con fee upor. him the xih of impaoin^ the Holy Spirit 1: 
th* ■-•»- dn '*rhuni Lc j:ud hie hinds (Aft* viai, versti 1^-14), 
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Tfi us it was obvious that the popc& had much to do it they 
were to make the Church a great international organization, 
greater than any monarchy and capable of controlling princes. 
The first important step towards this end was taken by Pope 
Nicholas II, who in *059 issued a decree taking the election 
of the Pope definitely out of the hands of the emperors and 
the people of Rome and transferring it to a college of cardinals 
representing the Roman clergy.* In 3073 Gregory VII tie- 
came Pope, and the twelve year* of hb rule are among the 
most important in the history of the Papacy. One of his 
writings, the Die tutu r t gives a brier list of the powers which 
he thought the popes should possess: The Pope has the 
right to depose or reinstate other bishops ; lie can dethrone 
emperors and absolve subjects from allegiance tp an unjust, 
ruler ; ids decree* cannot be annulled, but he can annul the 
decrees of all other earthly powers ; no one may pa^ judge¬ 
ment upon hb acts ■ and no nne should luivc the presumption 
to condemn any one who makes an appeal to the Pope. 
Moreover, the Church of which he is the head upon earth ls 
infallible t it has never erred, and k will never err to all 
eternity. Gregory at once acted up to this lofty and some¬ 
what arrogant conception of hb office. He warned the King 
of France that if he did not give up the practice of simony 
he would excommunicate him and absolve hb subjects from 
their uadis of allegiance ; and hr explained to William l of 
England that the papal power and the kingly power were both 
established by God as the greatest of earth!v powers, just 
as the sun acid the moon are the greatest of die heavenly 
bodies. But just as the sun b greater dum the mn, so the 
papal power b greater than ihe kingly power, for it b re- 
spun*! hie for it. This made lit! !e i mpression on Wi lib ■ pi . He 
refused to acknowledge that he held England as a fief of Rome, 
and he defined in the dearest of terms what his re&ticrm 
to the Papacy were. No Pope was to be acknowledged in 

1 Tbf CoLk^c of CifdiiiaL ail\ dcetn the Fepe* 
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England without his approval; no papal letters received 
in die country or sent out without |ii$ express sanction ; no 
kws or canons enacted by the clergy without his consent; and 
flnae of his barons excommunicated or otherwise proceeded 
ogamst without his permission. Gregory was helpless against 
such determined opposition, but he was more fortunate in his 
dealings with the Emperor Hear}' IV. In 1075 the Pope 
declared that the clergy were not to receive investiture from 
laymen. Henry and the German bisho pa general ly disregarded 
dug injunction, and the Emperor com in ued to appoint bishops 
and abbots in direct opposition to the Pope's wishes, and to 
pbee reliance upon counsellors who had been txcommnru- 
cated. Whereupon Gregory sent envoys or legates to Ger¬ 
many to reprove Henry for \us wicked conduct, which was 
said to merit 'the permanent Itm uf all lus royal honours\ 
I he Emperor replied by holding a great council at Worms 
which was attended by two-thirds of the German bishops, 
who publicly declared that Gregory had censed to be their 
pope. Bui the allegiance of the bishops waif not backed up 
by similar loyalty on the pan of the nobles. When the Pope 
absolved Henry's subjects from their oaths to him and for¬ 
bade , aoy one to serve him as king 1 , many of Ills vassals 
hailed it as a good opportunity for getting rid of a ruler who 
was beginning to become a little obnoxious 1 to them, and 
tlic Pope was invited to visit Augsburg to consult with the 
nobles as to whether Henry was to remain King of German) 1 
or whether he was to be deposed. The Emperor became 
thoroughly alarmed , so much so that he decided to anticipate 
* iregory 3 arrival hi Germany and do full submission to him. 
He hastened across the Alpa in midwinter until he reached 
the castle of Cannss:! in Northern Italy, where the Pope was 

h The SoJccim wd.fd |H4tt3L jbj3y 4g3tmi th* Empcrm* Thirv 

tua:i rclwlfed Again? E him heriVhi? ihcy rzwited tlir ooilca Vfhkfl he Sutd 
lliiih in fhei- land, luil, tv> wid, rrf rotii^b raklurrt mrho pi eveJ upon 
thr |-*^o|iEc 1; lit Pop-e: t vTTipjTnbsed wills the S: iini» ond Jh*d tfepsared- 

Hfnrjr far hli conttuct towurd1 ihon* 
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rating on Im w;ij t o Augsburg. Nothing could exceed the 
humiliation of Ifciry. For three dsns, barefooted and in the 
erparse garments f i pilgrim, he waited outside the closed 
chtfjrs of tlic mile asud when ox length the Pope consented to 
receive him his sitimishoii \ras±s abject as it could posriBly 
he. The pard on vlxiJi he recoiled did not please some of the 
German prince*. THer c hexed another kbig, and three years 
of struggle bettyeta th c adherents of the rival kings followed. 
The Pope rcmflind Bftitrd until I(jSo ± wheniir again deposed 
Henry* But *»□ 'hi? occasion lie had overreached himself. 
Henry showed grmzuigjttieigy in. replying to tire popol dial- 
Itmge, Jus friend^ raided strtmgjly to him, the bishops once 
more renounced the- ir nBe^nnce to the Pope* lie defeated and 
slew hh rival, Jm-cxi kisc vas able to invade Italy itself with 
the double purpos- < ■?' heirig crowned Emperor and deposing 
the Pope who ht: curbed him so much trouble. He was 
cn iwned Emperor cry Ckwc r.i HI, whom the German bishops 
had elected as therir pope when they had thrown over 
Gregory, and in be dro ve Gregory from Rome* Shortly 
afterwards the Pope died, His Iasi words were : "I have 
loved justice and hsastrd iniquity, thotfore I die an exile/ 
His death did not ptGt -an *nd to Henry's trOEihks t nor did it 
scule die Invesiit^reditpute. It was not until 112a that the 
settlement i nown & :I-, : Coiiuordat of Worms was effected. 
Hie Emperor adriivd the right of the Church to elect its 
bishops and abbess p 01S t j avert bishops with the ring and 
the staff Bui th dectidfis were to be held in the royal 
courts* in tlic ptfsemee of the Kin^ or Us representative, 
and the new bi..J i- > r jliiioj was a&rwartb to be formally 
invested with hi® fcf by the King and do homage to him/ 

1 lurty yens aftq- tie Concordat of Worms one of the most 
famEHia of the G^num emperors begin hi* reign. This wa a 
F r etitrick the I : * , j m iiuji nly a lI led Fredcri ck [ la t barossa 

1 Hr.nrF 1 if,; An c !m .Arcfcai-ihop of CsnTCrluis'yi had 
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on account of tus red It v.ts his iuibitinn to restore 

the old Roman Empire to its former magnificence. and he 
regarded himself as the successor not merely of Qiarhmagftt 
and Otto the Grc^t but also of the Caesars. After the German 
princes had acknowledged him as Emperor he informed 
the Pope that the imperial dignity had been conferred upon 
him by G<kL He did not ask for papal approval like hia 
predecessors. Naturally therefore the struggle for dominion 
between Empire and Papacy entered upon another of its acute 
stages, Frederick hsid also to combat the force of Italian 
nationality. He believed chat Northern Italy was an integral 
part of his empire, and in itis efforts to assert this he was 
brought up against an opposition which had not troubled his 
predecessors—the opposition of the towns Milan, Cremona, 
Mantua, Ferrara, Verona, Padua, Parma, Bologna, and 
Venice* Some of these towns were practically independent 
states* They were constantly fighting among themselves, 
hut still they contrived to become very wealthy, Thdr 
trade was flourishing and in later times they were to become 
centre? of culture comparable to the cities of ancient Greece, 
If then- liad remained isolated they would nut Jiave been a 
very great hindrance 10 the success of Frederick's policy, but 
the idea of paying taxes U> a German king awakened their 
national prejudices, and they formed what is known as the 
Lombard League to resist him. Ultimately the Emperor had 
to be content with an acknowledgement of his overlordship 
at the price of Hallowing the cities to manage their own affairs, 
and ev i-n to deteimijne the important question^ of peace and 
war. The towns in their opposition to the Emperor could 
always txly upon the approval if not live active support of tile 
Papacy, They did more titan imy other agency to shatter 
Frederick's dream of u restoration of the Roman Empire. 
Ilis intervention in Ira!inn affairs* far from strengthening 
the position of himself ami hts empire, really weakened it* 
for Frederick created a new difficulty far lits descendants. 
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Undeterred by his lack f success in Northern Italy* he tried 
to secure: Southern Italy by arranging a rniirmge between his 
son Henry and Constance, heiress of Naples and Sicily. The 
Pope was the feudal overlord of these territories, and he 
disapproved strongly of the Emperor exercising any control 
over dominions to the south well as to tiie north of the 
papal lands When Frederick. JI, the ^on of Henry and Con¬ 
stance, who had succeeded in the muura! course of events to 
Ids mother's possession*, was offered rite imperial crown of 
Germany in 12J ijic secured the support of Pope Innocent III 
by agreeing .if he were elected! co relinquish his lands in Sicily 
»nd Southern Italy, to pur down heresy in Germany* and to 
free the clergy from lay jurisdiction and taxation. Frederick 
kept nunc of these promise*, and in the course of the 
struggle which ensued all the weapons which the Papacy couid 
use were employed against him. He was excommunicated 
on more than one action,and in 1245 Pope Innocent IV 
declared his depr sit son. After five yeans of gallant com- 
hat against his troubles, Frederick died in 1250. Ilk 
sons maintained themselves in their Sicilian kingdom for a 
short time longer, until they were driven out by Charles of 
Anjou p the brother of the King of France, who find been 
offered Southern Italy by the Pope. Frederick: II was one 
of the most enlightened of the medieval emperors He was 
a patron of learning, and a man of some tolerance in an age 
of almost universal intolerance. He welcomed Jewish and 
Mohimunedan &s well as Christian philosophers to his Sicilian 
court ■ he was responsible for the introduction of Arabic 
numerals and algebra among Christian students ; he wa* one 
of the first to- write Italian verse (it has been claimed that 
luHan poetry was horn at his court); and in a sense 11 may 
be said that he foreshadowed the Reformation. In a letter 
denouncing the pretensions of Pojie Innocent FV> he con¬ 
demned the wealth and irreligion of the clergy, and proposed 
to his fellow rulers a general confiscation of Church property 
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fur the spiritual benefit of the Church. After him the 
Empire became an almost exclusively German institution. 
Tftc electors 1 were German princes, anil most of those whom 
they elected confined their attentions to purely < Arinas 
matters. Few attempted to assert ilieir rights in Italy, and 
few took the trouble to go to Rome to l* crowmSO by the 
Pope. The ambition to revive the glories of Rome was never 
again a serious menace to the peace of F.iuope, but acunoiis 
incident happened in 13+7, when the romantic Cob tli 
Ritnzi made an abortive attempt t" 1 establish a Holy Roman 
Republic * on the modd of the famous republic of imrieiit 
times. 

The events known as the Crusades illustrate no less dearly 
titan, llit- struggle with the Empire the power of the Medieval 
Church, its immense influence over men's minds, and its 
Failure to inculcate a religion of chanty arid goodwill. 
Throughout the Middle Ages pilgrimages to shrines of 
saints were roc&rded as among the most dTfctud ways of 
atoning for past misdeeds, an■ ! pilgrimages lothe Holy Land, 
to those places w hich were for ever consecrated by associa¬ 
tion with the earthly life and activities of Christ, were con¬ 
sidered to be particularly effectual- They could be under¬ 
taken in comparative safety when the Roman Empire was 
an effective force, and subsequently i j "' under the mild rule 
of the Caliph Omar and his successors, A stately inosqur. the 
Mosque of Omar, was erected «a the site of live Temple at 
Jerusalem, but the custody of the Holy Sepulchre and of the 
other Holy Places was given to the Christians. With the 
break up of the vuiipliate. however, the lot ot the pilgrims 
became a dangerous one, especially su after die conquest of 
Jerusalem by the Seljuk Turks in 107&. These were Muhani- 

B In [356 the KmperorOutfits IV mudhb FunnutGoUtti Bull* which* 
ilftrmjr olhrr tiling*# filed tilt liumbfl of irlfctfin Arrh- 

L^hnpi ttf MiiTii r Kuln (Cologne), ami Trier P the [vi.m. of H^hrmla, the 
Gtami P11 l-iitiu i' oi llac RMne, the links of iaionj, and ftJvtrgntre tif 
Brandenburg, 
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medaws like the Arabs, but they were fiercely intuknmt; and 
they soon showed what respect they had far the Christiana 
when they drugged the Patriarch of Jerusalem through the 
streets hy his hair, threw him into prison, and kept him 
there until he had paid a heavy ransom. Pilgrims flocked 
back to Europe with harrowing ml es of their cruelty * among 
them a her nut of Amiens in France, named Peter, whose rude 
eloquence had much to du with the First Crta*adt\ 

'He preached to innumerable crowds in the churches, tbs 
street*, and the highways; the Hermit entered with equal confi¬ 
dence the palace and the cottage t and the people were impetu¬ 
ously moved by his call to repentance anil to arms. When be 
painted the sufferings of the natives and the pilgrims of Palestine, 
every heart was melted in compassion ; every breast glowed with, 
indignation when he challenged the warriors of the age to defend 
their brethren and rescue their Saviour. 1 * 

But the stories of pilgrims, although they did much to 
rouse European indignation against the Turk*, were not the 
real causes of the Crusaded, It was hoped that they would 
not only result in the deliverance of the Holy Land from the 
Turks, but that they would also be the means whereby an 
end would be put to the divisions among the Catholic 
princes of Europe, and so the power and influence of the 
Papacy would be increased„ Accordingly, when the Eastern 
Eniptror Alexin* appealed to Urban II for hdp against the 
Turks, whose advance threatened the security of his throne, 
the Pope called a great Council at Clermont in France, where 
he preached with such power and eloquence that thousand* 
pledged themselves to take part in a Holy War. Urban 
promised all who responded to his appeal remission of the 
penances which they had incurred by their sins, and with hi* 
own hand* he distributed cro&atsi, which were hence forward 
to be the badges of the warriors, and which gave them their 
name uf Crusaders* 

* Dear** and FuM &/ fta Emfrirt, vet. vi, chip. Iriii. 
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The First Crusade (*096-3) Was the most successful of 
them all, despite lack of unity among the Crusaders and 
much conduct which was distinctly un-Christian. No kings 
took part, but many feudal barons of high rank, such as 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Raymond of Toulouse, and Buhemund 
of Otranto, led great armies to the East. Preceding them were 
disorganized bands of poorer people under the leadership of 
Peter the Hermit and a knight called Walter the Penniless. 
These fared very badly. They had to pass through Hungary, 
which had recently been converted to Christianity, and food 
being short—probably they had nothing to give in exchange for 
it—they began to plunder the inhabitants, who took up arms 
against them and killed many of them. Those who even¬ 
tually fought against the Turks were hopelessly beaten, and 
many, faced with the alternative of death or conversion to 
Mohammedanism, chose the latter. The feudal levies were 
more successful, and, after first capturing Antioch, they 
acliieved Lite object of their expedition by the Conquest of 
Jerusalem, where a Christian state was at once established. 
Godfrey of Bouillon was chosen as its first ruler, with the 
title of Baron and Advocate of the Holy Sepulchre, since he 
refused to wear a crown of gold in the city where his Saviour 
had wont a crown of thorns. Three dependent states were 
also established: Tripoli, Edessa, and Antioch, These were 
constantly at war with one another and with the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, and h is not surprising that in 1*44 Edessa was 
recaptured by the Turks, an event which led to the Second 
Crusade (1147), which accomplished nothing; indeed it 
probably weakened the position of the Christians of Pales¬ 
tine, and in ttS? Jerusalem fell once more into Mohammedan 
hands, when it was conquered by the Saracens under SaLulin. 
A Third Crusade followed, in which the Emperor Frederick 
Barber ossa, Philip J1 of France, and Richard I, King of Eng¬ 
land, all took part. The Emperor was accidentally drowned . 
before reaching Palestine, and his army encountered the 
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^arncens with the must disastrous const-quc lives j for yun 
afterwards German sUvea arc said to have been verv plcntifij| 
mid ver>- cheap in die markito of Syria. Philip of France and 
Richard of England „ who set out later with their armies, g ofe 
on so badly together that shortly after the capture of Acre 
from the Saracens Philip returned home, leaving to Rid or J 
the task of winning Jerusalem* The English kin- performed 
prodigies of valour in the fighting which followed; hh fame 
sts a warrior was great in Palestine many year, after hi3 de¬ 
parture ftuiTi that country ; but the iask of conquering Jcm- 
sa]im proved too much for turn, his difficulties being consider- 
ably inrrt-JLcd by the ravages of fever among his troops. 
Richard on one occasion wua within sight of Jerusalem, but 
he refused to look upon it, declaring! hat he, who was unworthy 
to recovcLr the Holy City, was unworthy to behold St. 

Fhe Fourth Crusade (1202-4) vv ^ a particularly mean 
and sordid stklr. The Crasadm—drawn mainly from 
Flanders, Chanipagne, and Venice—never got farther than 
Constantinople. Instead of fighting Mohammedans, thev 
turned tltdr anw, first against their Christian brethren of 
Hungary, whose port of Zara the Venetians coveted T and then 
against Constantinople, wtueh they conquered and subjected 
to three days of plunder and rapine. Even the churches were 
pillaged, and many priceless art treasures were ruthlessly 
destroyed. A Latin empire was founded with Baldwin, 
Ciojd. oi Flinders, sw its head. 1 hi$ Imd an even shorter 
life than the I*atiu kingdom of Jerusalem. In i afit the Greek 
emperors were tiaek in Constantinople once more, hut with 
tlirir power so weakened that tt is remarkable that almost two 
centuries elapsed Ixifore they were conquered by the Turks* 

1 here were four more Crusades, in addition to a singular 
nimement known as I he Cliildrcn's Cnjsade [1212) w hich 
shows that in the thirteenth century the emotinns of the 
poorer classes could be stirred just os easily as they had l>een , 
by Peter the Hermit at the end of the eleventh century, A 
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large number of hoys« peasants, and women :isstnsb!ed 
in France under the leadership of a youth mmed Stephen, 
marched io Marseilles h and were there embarked by two 
rascally merchants on ships which took them, not to Syria, 
but to die slave markets of Northern Africa p There was 
a similar movement in Germany, Thntmnds of German 
youths made their way into Italy! many died during their 
journey through the Alps,and those who subsequently readied 
Brindisi were wisely persuaded by the bishop of that city to go 
home. Very few, however, saw Germany again. Pope Inno¬ 
cent III is reputed to have said of this Children^ Crusade : 
4 These children shame us. While we arc asleep, they march 
forth joyously to conquer the Holy Land f 

'Hie spirit which Innocent desired was hard to amuse in the 
thirteenth century among any but the very poorest* and when 
Jerusalem was recovered in 122% it was by the sceptical 
Min per or Frederick 1 !* who was at the time under the papal 
Inn/ Tills was the last notable success of the Crusaders* 
and it was noi of very long dotation. In 1244 Jerusalem was 
Urt* again/ and the subsequent attempts to recover li¬ 
the Seventh and Eighth Crusades—arc chiefly remarkable 
for the part played lei them by Louis IX, King (if France 
(St. Louis), whose motives were actuated by genuine piety> 
and by no selfish considerations, Louis died of fever during 
the Eighth Crusade* which is also notable because one ex' the 
leaders was the English prince Edward (afterwards Edward 
the First), one of the greatest warriors of the Middle Ages* 
Edward conquered Nazareth (1271), hut returned to England 
in the following year to take possession of his kingdom. 
After his departure the Christ ions of Palestine quarrelled so 
much among themselves that any hope of making headway 
against their enemies was futile. Even in Acre* ihe one 

1 See js. JI4 
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importJiit town utiJI held by the Crusaders, bo much fighting 
went oft between the Christian inhabitants that a consider¬ 
able part of the city was destroyed. In 1291 iv was conquered 
by the Saracens, wJto thus took possession of the last remnant 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem, founded with much pride and 
enthusiasm nearly two centuries before. 

The failure of the Crusaders was due chiefly to their own 
shortcomings. St. Bernard of Ctairvaux, whose eloquence 
was mainly responsible for the Second Crusade, gives a 
most unflattering description of those who hearkened to 
his appeal : ' In that countless multitude you will find lew 
except the utterly wicked and impious, the sacrilegious, 
homicides, and perjurers, whose departure is 3 double 
gain. Europe rejoices to lose them and Palestine to gain 
them ; they arc useful in both ways, in their absence from 
here and their presence there.' One of the most remarkable 
features of the Third Crusade was that while many of the 
Christian leaders hated one another and did not hesitate to 
show it. Christians and Mohammedans grew to respect each 
other. The relations of the King of England and the King 
of France were distinctly unfriendly, while those of Hie hard 
and Salad in, the Mohammedan leader, were almost cordial, 
l lte failure of the Christians to retain their hold upon Jeru¬ 
salem is therefore not to be wondered at. But even though 
the Crusaders won no permanent military successes, their 
expeditions were fruitful of good results in other directions. 
They helped to destroy feudalism, because the lords often 
sold tbcii lands and feudal rights in order to get money to go 
on a Crusade ; they diminished the number of feudal sub¬ 
jects of the lower class and so created a demand fur labourers 
which helped to bring about the emancipation nf the serfs ; 
and they gave a tremendous impetus to trade and commerce, 
t hey created a demand for ships and 30 stimulated the ship¬ 
building industry', and they were responsible for the intro¬ 
duction into Europe of many new articles of merchandise. 
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*Tht Crusades created anil supplied a large demand in the 
West for tvines* sugar, cotton, silk. all kinds, of textile fabrics, 
rugs* pottery* gla^-wnre, spkes, medicines. perfume^ 
colouring substances, incen&e, various kinds of oil* nus-lic* 
date^t grain, and many other things. it would not lie too 
much to say that the Crusades made Europe rich/ 1 The 
cities, partieuLidv those of Northern Italy, such as Venice, 
Genoa* h ind Pisa, benefited greatly from this commerce, and 
it is not surprising lliai merchant? provided the financial 
backing for more than one of the Crusades. But perhaps the 
greatest effect which they lad upon the European world was 
that they gave Christians the opportunity of travel ling in 
foreign lands which had finer civilizations than their own, 
and so they took the place of a liberal education. 

# Life in the West was still very rude. The houses lpcfccd M 
luxuries and comforts, and most of those things which are now 
regarded even as necessities, The European, whose npdwes 
had been very limited indeed, entered into a new world when he 
set out on a crusade, l ie found new climates, new natural pro¬ 
ducts, strange drm, house?, and customs. Tlie iesUurts of ihc 
landscape, and even the skies above him* were different. fn She 
houses he found many new objects of comfort and luxury, such 
as divans, sofas, alcoves, mattresses, carafes., jars, ami previous 
stones. Talisman> amulet, carat* and the names of many stones 
are Arabic. The geographical knowledge of the Weal was very 
limited p but tlw: Crusades- brought experience in travel and a practb 
cal know [edg e of large t c m l orits. G rat inlerc^ l v» as a rrrnsed i n lhc 
study of geography . A gewd knowledge of ihe .Mediterranean and 
Large parte of Asia and Africa was acquired. live curiosity 
awakened by the new regions, together with the mercenary and 
commercial interests in many quarters, led Europeans to under¬ 
take lung jmurnevs of discovery„ One of die mott famous of 
the travellers of the Middle Age? was Marco Polo p who traversed 
Central Asia* visiting all the peoples of that region. and finally 

i Eunpp# tn f&r Middt* Ax f (Thiichtr and ikhwitth 
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reaching tvcfi the Pacific. Ollier travellers only a little !e« famnus 
ure Plan Carpin and Andrew of Longjumeau. i he account* of 
tlieif trareb, which they published, were .try widely read, and 
while adding informal ion llu.v increased die mw-rest of Europe to 
fonijm lands. Tbc influence of the Crusade in th» direUnm can 
hardly be overestimated Without tliem the RiWiCtKf t''U »1 

nnst have been what it ww$. 11 

It would, however, be wrung to suppose tiut all this pro¬ 
gress mould not have taken place if there bad never been any 
Crusades. Contact with the Easiei n Empii* and with tin 
Mohammedans of Spain and Sicily would have had the same 
ultimate effect. During the eleventh century, before Pope 
Urban made his memorable appeal, trade and commerce were 
extending in Europe, towns were increasing in importance, 
universities were being founded, nnd the hast was helping to 
mould the civilization «>i the Wert through the influence of 
the cultured Moors of Spain- 1 he Crusades accelerated a 
process which liad already begun to work. 

Probably the Roman Church reached the height of Ms 
power under Innocent III ((198-1216) lie was the Pope 
who used the three great weapon;. 1 ■] interdict, excommunica¬ 
tion. and deposition against John, King ol England, sad so 
humbled him that he surrendered his crown to the papal 
legate PanduJph. rtceivine it luck again w the vassal «j( 
the Pope. The Church at this time was something tar mure 
than a religious body. Il was ■' ^tate, a great interned tuta! 
monarchy, with an elaborate system of law and courts of its 
own, where cases were tried which arc now settled in the 
ordinary civil courts, such as matters relating to wills, con¬ 
tracts, usury, and blasphemy, 1 he existence ol Cbtirdi courts 
caused kings an infinite amount of trouble.* Murderers who 

* Etif^ m th* Atidrilf (Thatcher umi Schwillf, 
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could show flat they were clerks? (clergymen) frequently es¬ 
caped urith very light penalties, such as being unfrocked—and 
ability to read a single fine was often taken as sufficient proof 
that an offender was a clergyman, for it was assumed that 
no one unconnected with the Church could read at all. For 
six or seven centuries after the fall of the Homan Empire 
very few apart from the clergy ever took the trouble to study* 
or even to learn how to read and write. Thus almost all 
the books that appeared were written by clerics ; it was they 
who formed and directed public opinion ; and kings were 
obliged to entrust the most important functions of govern¬ 
ment to them. 

Tire Church had a universal language—Latin—in which 
its services were conducted everywhere and all official com¬ 
munications written. It also claimed the universal adherence 
of Western Europe to its doctrines and teachings. To ques¬ 
tion them was a crime punishable by death. Yet there were 
some who thought that the Medieval Church with iu great 
wealth, its powerful organization, its insistence upon a com¬ 
plicated ritual, and its arrogant claim of infallibility had de¬ 
parted far from the true spirit of Christianity. To hold such 
beliefs and to profess them openly required an immense de¬ 
gree of courage, but in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
two sects, the Watdenses and the Alhigeiu.es, who questioned 
the teachings of the Church and proposed to cast off its author¬ 
ity, attracted many members. The Wa ld rn aes were the 
followers of a man called Peter Waldo of Lyons, 'I hey gave 
up all their property and lived lives of apostolic poverty, but 
they were obnoxious to the Church because they denounced 
tire riches and luxury of the clergy, and because they trans¬ 
lated the Scriptures from Latin into the language of the 
people. The Albigenres derived their name from the town 
of Albi in Southern France, where they wore very numerous. 
They went still farther in their criticism of the Roman 
Church. They believed, like the Zoroastriana of Ancient 
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Persia, that two ureat principles* Good und Evil, were con- 
Sttotlv striving for mastery in the world. The Jehovah o! the 
Old Testammi they denounced a? the power of evil, against 
whose mid tv they main ruined tliat Jesus Christ was a rebel. 
They were among the masi peaceful of the subjects of the 
King of France; the lives of moat of them were con¬ 
spicuously virtuous in an age of violence ;md licemiuUsne^. 
But that availed them little; to question the authority of the 
Church, to doubt the soundness of its interprets lion of the 
Hi blc * were s s ns wl j id v o nly deal h ton Id w j pc out, Innoccn till 
preached 4 crusade against them which did not end until 
the heresy had been effectually crushed and the South of 
France reduced to a pitiable condition by rhe mixed force of 
devout Catholics and adventurous scoundrels of whom the 
crusading army was composed. The Waldcnscs were more 
mercifully treated. Their founder it is true* was excom¬ 
municated by Pope Lucius III in u$ 4, but The wise policy 
of brer Popes allowed the mure moderate to combine their 
own way of thinking with acceptance of the Church s authority, 
and they remained for the most part humble quid ibid, whose 
highest aspiration was to live in peace. 1 1 

The vigour and strength of the Albs gens hn heresy led to 
tlic establishment in 1st5 of a kind of permanent court of 
defence against the spread °f similar errors in the future. 
Thb wm the so-called Holy Inquisition, which existed In 
ferret out cases of unbelief rad bek of orthodoxy, and to see 
that fitting examples were made of the offenders A heretic 
who persisted in his heresy was liandtd over tn 1 the secular 
atm* to he burned alive without any further trials The 
Church did not punish him itself because its law forbade it 
to shed blood. There can be little doubt tlsat many of the 

* Tftr Einpif* flrr.J iht. P®p*K v iTotil)* published Rcviiis-tunS. 
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inquisitors were sincere men honestly convinced that their 
actions were in accordance wiih the will of God, hut their 
methods, the gross unfairness of the trials which they 
conducted, their use of torture, and their attempts to 
make accused persons implicate others, have made the 
very word Inquisition into a synonym far intolerance and 
cruelty. 

Much more to the credit of Roman Catholicism was the 
work of the two great orders of friars, the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans, whose founding in the early part of the 
thirteenth century does much to relieve the gloom cast bv 
persecuting popes, and priests whose ambitions led them to 
neglect their religious duties. The Dominicans are so called 
after the name of their founder, the Spaniard St. Dominic, 
while die Franciscans owed their origin to the piety and love 
for humanity of St. Francis, a native of Assisi in Central 
holy, and one of the most unselfish and lovable figures in 
all history. Both Francis and Dominic were well aware that, 
whatever might be the outward condition of the Church, 
it was realty beginning to lose its hold over men’s minds, 
on account of the negligence and misdeeds of the clergy, and 
so each of them founded an order of mendicants, or begging 
friars, who were to lead lives of self-sacrifice and awaken 
people by their examples and precepts to a better religious 
life. They were to hold no property and were to depend for 
llicir very subsistence upon the generosity of those to whom 
they ministered. Both orders were officially recognized by 
Pope Innocent III after some years of hesitation, and both 
defended the Church against the attacks of heretics, but 
whilst Dominic was appalled by the ignorance of mankind 
and the spread of heterodoxy, it was the misery of mankind 
which especially impressed the mystical and enthusiastic St. 
Francis, He even forbade worldly studies among Ids followers, 
an injunction which was not carried out—fortunate !v for the 
cause of learning, for some of the greatest scholars of the 
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Middle Ages were triers. Thomas Aquinos was a Dominican 
and Roger Bacon a Franciscan* 

The early friars were perhaps, above all things, the 
apostles of a social mission. The monastic orders kill done 
their chief uork in the country districts, 'flic mendicants 
were tlie missionaries of the towns. For the towns their 
coming was a religious revolution. During the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries there was a great development of muni¬ 
cipal lite. Nevertheless, a vast amount of squalor, wretched¬ 
ness. ignorance, and poverty existed in the towns without any 
adequate means for counteraction. Improvement could not 
keep pace with ihc rapid increase of population. Fever ami 
plague were the inevitable results of the narrowness of the 
streets and the inferior sanitary arrangements. Outside the 
Walls which surrounded all medieval towns there herded 
masses of men and wo men. neglected and outcast, looked upon 
with despair or disgust by the parish, priest. ' Burgher and 
artisan were left to spell out what religious instruction they 
might from die gorgeous ceremonies of the Church’s ritual or 
the scriptural pictures and sculptures which were graven on 
t h r walls of its mi listers. ’ 1 The ad vent of the mendicants was 
hailed with an enthusiasm which is hardly to be wondered 
at when we reflect that their poverty kept them on a par 
with the masses among whom they laboured, many of them 
outcasts among whom the foul plague of leprosy stalked like 
a remorseless demon. This disease set at defiance the skill 
and philosophy of the age : the utmost men could do was 
to banish it, to drive the leper from home, occupation, 
family, and township. St, Francis and hi* followers set 
n o! >1 cr examp! cs by devo ling themselves to tigfate n the b u rdens 
of these pariahs of the social world. All Franciscan novices 
were made to undergo a period of training in leper hospitals 
as a preparation for the work which was before them. From 
their labours came a great impetus towards the study of 
' ^ SAa*t tlntaryqflht i-wgfiik Prop it fj. R.GiWn), 
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medicine and the good they did in the mi citation of some of 
ibe worst forms of human suffering is incalculable. 

In later times the friars deteriorated sadly : worUUineso suvl 
wealth sapped the vigour and sincerity which hud made them 
so patent an influence for good, uniil by the time of the grrai 
Engl is h poet Geoffrey Ch j s iC tr {i j 40-1400)/ t b l- jc was 1 ittlc 
to distinguish them from tile moailtd whose b-\ ways and love 
of riches they had reproved as much by their example as by 
their preaching. St. Francis apparently foresaw the danger 
when he wrote : 1 I T little brother Franris, desire to follow 
the lift- and the poverty of Jesuit Christ* persevering therein 
until the end ; and I beg you all and exhart you to persevere 
always in this most holy life of poverty, and take good care 
never to depart from it upon the advice and teachings of 
any one whomsoever* 1 After his death there were some who 
wished 1.0 follow his precepts literally : there were others who 
argued that it was right that they should accept the gifts dial 
people might be disposed to give them, md that, while 
individual friars should remain poor, there was no reason 
why the Order should not have monasteries and beautiful 
churches. In Assisi itself .1 stately monastery was con¬ 
structed* and two churches, one to receive the remains of Sr, 
Francis, who in life had been quite content to live in a deserted 
liovcL Hardly less marked u as the effect of increasing wealth: 
and influence upon the Dominicans. They became arrogant 
and tyrannical, the applies of rigid orthodoxy in masters 
of religion : some of the most powerful of the Inquisitors 
were Dominicans. This perhaps is not remarkable. Even 
Dominic hsid lost hi* temper with heretics who had not been 
convinced by his arguments* In his last sermon he told 
them: 

1 1 have exhorted you in yarn, with gentleness, preaching, pray- 
ing t and weeping, Bui ic curding to the proverb of my country, 

1 Set 1 the -dfucri plica of Eli c Fri^* in the PrtiCoBue to *1 if Ci'^Utiruiy 
Tti/rf. 
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** where Messing can accomplish nothing, blo ws may avail W c 
shall lone against you princes and p^lales. who, a!as. will arm 
nations and kingdoms against this Land - - “ nd thus Mu-vs mil 

avail where blessings and gentleness luvc been powerless. 

'Hie rise of the mendicant orders undoubtedly strengthened 
the Roman Church at a lime when the deficiencies <>t many 
nf its clergy were l winning to woken its tniUrence. Bur the 
friars, even if thev had remained true to the ideals ot ^t. 
Fraud* and St. Dominic, could not have prevented the ulti¬ 
mate disaster which inevitably resulted from the Pope s smi- 
gant assumption of the right to dictate to kin- how they 
should order the government of their states There tmia: come 
a time when the claims of the Papacy would be carried too far. 
It came in 1296, when Pope Boniface YIU forbade the clergy 
m pay taxes to bymen. This immediately brought him up 
against two strong kings—Edward I nf Engfpn.il md i hilip 
IV of France, Edward replied by outlawing the cfergy* 
which meant tliat they could not expect the protection ol die 
civil power which they affected to despise ; to kill a clergy¬ 
man ceased to be an offence in the eyes nf the bw. I he 
King of France took somewhat different action, but it was 
quite as effective. He forbade the exportation of gold :md 
silver from his country; this meant that the Pope was deprived 
nf tht contributions of the French Church* a very fruitful 
source of revenue. Boniface, ilitrelorc, thought it wise to 
withdraw his injunction- The Papacy had received a severe 
blow, yet a few years bier its prestige seemed outwardly ax 
high as ever. In the year 1300 Boniface held a great religious 
festival at Rome to celebrate die opening of the new century. 
Pilgrims assembled from all parts of the Chrfcfiui world ; the 
Pope had two swords carried before him .m signs ilal he 
possessed both spiritual and temporal power ; and the in¬ 
flux of money into the papal treasury was so great ilutt two 
assistants were kept busy with rakes collecting the offerings 

t Eruyttppntdia fln£inmlf4. 
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as they were deposited at the tomb of St. Peter, Meanwhile 
the Pope's relations with tlie King of France were getting 
worse rather than better. The Pope LukI Philip that he must 
not consider himself above papal control j uniy a foot or an 
infidel would think tluit: a list of the King'* misdeeds w m 
drawn upland he was told that he may have to anmer for them 
before a Church Council Philip answered arrogance with 
amirganee : he dispatched troops to Anagru, 1 where Rcmi- 
lace was residing, and for three days the Pope was kept a 
prisoner in ids palace while some of the French soldiers 
heaped insults upon him. The shock to his pride was so 
great that he died a few weeks later (1303). Philip now 
determined tfiat he would have no mure trouble with popes. 
He secured the electron of a Frenchman in place of Boniface, 
and the transference of the Papacy itself from Rome 10 
Avignon in France. Then followed a period of seventy-two 
years (1305-77) when the pope's were exiled from their 
capital city ; they were all French men, and m much under 
the influence of the King of France that their efforts m raise 
revenue and assert their authority met with considerable 
opposition in countries like England which were politically 
hostile to France. 

There were some whose criticism took a more dangerous 
form ; [hey begun to attack the Church for its intrinsic weak¬ 
nesses quite apart from its political coutinuon*. Of these 
the greatest wfte the English priest folm Wycliffs (1320-84). 
lie declared lliat die popes had no authority except in so far 
as they acted according to the Scriptures ; he condemned 
lhe sale of pardons for sin$ ; and he said that it was quite 
right fnr people to refuse to contribute to the upkeep of priests 
who led sinful lives. WycUffe had many disciples, of whom 
the most distinguished was a teamed Czech* a professor in 
the University of Prague, named John This?, whose teachings 
made such headway in Bohemia that he was excontrmuucaied 
¥ Id Italy, about forty milt* fmoi Runic. 
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by the Church and afterwards mvcigled by a safe coo duct to 
CooiiatKe -and there burnt as a heretic (1415). For thirty- 
uivvn years prior to this rbir the Church had offered a humi¬ 
liating spectacle to the world by the rriatence of two popes 
at the same time, each chiming to be the true head of the 
Church, 00c a t Rome :m d the ot her at A v ignoa, 1 1 was chi eHy 
in order to pm an end to this impossible state of affairs, and to 
secure die undivided alley LiuOe of Roman Catholics to one 
Pope who should reside at Rome, that the Council of Con- 
trance was culled , It succeeded in its ia.sk, but its attempts 
t if destroy heresy by burning Huss anti ordering .1 similar fate 
fc-r the bones of WydiiTe completely failed. The death of 
iheir leader did nut dismay the followers of floss, nor did the 
scries of enmdes which the Papacy organized against ih rm. 
The Lollards, a? the English followers of Wyclifle were called, 
suffered a period of persecution, but the eclipse of the ideas 
for which they stood was only temporary. They were sub¬ 
sequently to revive in a form which was destined to rend the 
Church in twain. Wydifft i$ the precursor of Luther, and 
he bus been well termed' The Morning Star of the Reforma¬ 
tio n. 1 


XX 

THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF TOWNS 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES 

T OWNS have at all times been die chief centres of culture 
and civilization* because men and women must always 
live closely together \t\ fairly considerable numbers before 
they ran erect imposing buildings, carry Oft trade with 
foreign countries^ found schools and universities, and fed 
the need for museums and art galleria and whatever else con¬ 
tributes to the development of the human mind. One of the 
moot striking characteristics of the five or six centuries fol¬ 
lowing the downfall of the Roman Empire was the absence 
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of Lirpe towns in Western Europe, and this fuel in itself is 
sufficient to explain why there was am little progress during 
the period.. The barbarian invasions resulted in the disap¬ 
pearance of many towns. :ind those which survived were up- 
patently of slight importance, fisc gradual revive! of town 
life from the tenth century onwards is- symbolical of the- 
gradual emergence of society from die confusion of the I lark 
Ages to a more orderly and settled condition of affairs. 

Many of the medieval towns grew up around the castle ot 
a feudal turd or around a monastery ; others originated as 
market centres because they were easy of access, ur were 
situated at cross roads or on the banks of navigable streams, 
or at a place where it happened to be easy to lord art important 
river : * slit! others grew up on the sites of old Roman cities 
which had been allowed to fell into mins, 1 They were all 
surrounded by walls to protect them against the attach of 
enemies, and were generally very crowded and compact, no: 
to be compared with their Homan predecessors. I hey had it > 
amp)utheatres or public baths and the Streets were extremely 
dark and narrow, with the jutting tfctries of houses on opposite 
sides of the read almost meeting-) During the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries most towns outside Italy, with some 
notable exceptions such as Cologne, Mainz, Troyes. Reims, 
London, Bristol, and Norwich, were very small; in size they 
were no bigger than a modern village. 1 hey had little Inter¬ 
course with the outside world. They produced most tilings 
which their Inhabitants needed, and they were usually under 
the absolute control of the lord upon whose estate their lands 
were situated. Thus die townspeople were not much better off 
than serfs, with many irksome payment? to make to the lord, 
such as pas iygt, a payment on goods passing through a manor. 
sUtUagc, a payment "for die privilege* of setting up a stall in die 
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markqt-placc; arid pmtug€ A a payment lor taking goods across 
a bridge* Bui its unde grew wealth grow, and the towns had 
opportunities of buying their freedom. Sungs, lords, and 
prelates needed money to build castles, to cany on private 
wars, and above all to go an Crusades, and they frequently 
obtained that money by selling their rights over towns When 
freedom Imd been thus nbruined, the townspeople were very 
anxious to prevent outsiders from shoring the privileges lor 
which they had had to pay; they were equally amious to 
prevent any encruadimtnts upon their rights by any one 
whatsoever, and su they formed protective unions which are 
kno^n as gilds. Before the end of the eleventh century 
merchant gilds had become a feature of town life- llvrse 
gilds controlled all the buying and seising within the town, 
t-x ccpt i) ie t rad e in foo d * wi > i cti was 1 it ft free * >f to 1 i s and cha t ges ■ 
they prevented Illegal transactions* such as buying up all the 
gauds in a market in order to sell them again at a higher price,, 
nr holding goods back in the expectation of a rise in prices : 
and they did not forget Social duties Important meetings 
Were preceded or hill owed hy feasting and drinking, and 
members who wore ill or who had suffered ^rious loss 
through fire or dome other mischance received grants from 
tla gdd chest in order to tide them over their difficulties. In 
course of time the gilds became so important ihat their chief 
officer* were a lmo»i in variably (he chief officers of the town as 
well, and die Gild Hall, where the business of the gild was 
transacted, became the Town Hall from which the govern¬ 
ment uf the municipality wan carried cm* In some towns the 
merchant gilds were not of long duration. As trade grew* 
each of the greater crafts, such as the weavers, the bakera, the 
butch ere, the fishmongers, the armourers, and the fullers 
formed a gild of its own. For a time there appears to have 
been no distinct dividing line between the merchant gilds and 
the craft gilds, A member of one might be a member of the 
other* Craftsmen were freely admitted to the mercJiant gild* 
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fur E-1 - l~ cfatomtn were also traders or merchants ivho bought 
tht- raw material h their particular industry and said the 
finished product in ilicif simps, ti ha* been suggested tii.it 
the nrigiti of tin- cruft gilds \> m be found in the exclusion of 
craftsmen from the merchant g'dd* by the mare pto^wraiH 
merchants* but although this happened in some coses, it was 
probably quite exceptional. There was no reason why there 
■J'luuU be rivalry between i 3 jl- two types of gild. The irar- 
dutm gild looked after the general trade of the i^n, die 
craft gild protected the iiiltficste of workers in a particuliiE 
industry. In many cases the craft gilds came into existence 
as branches of the merchant gild, but eventually they replaced 
the merchant gild by a genera! gild in which, all the craft 
unions were represented. The life of a Town centred in its 
craft irilds, and the earliest way to obtain the borough fran¬ 
chise was by becoming jl member of one of them in the 
gihfa were masters, journey'men, and apprentices. No one 
u?ok up a trade without lung and careful training in it. An 
apprentice Jived in the house of a master workman, but re¬ 
ceived no pay. The years nf apprenticeship varied, three hi 
she case of the simpler crufts, as many as ten in the gold' 
smiths craft. When they were over, the apprentice became 
a journeyman wage earner, 1 and if he proved successful at 
this lit ultimately became a master. Socnt times he had to go 
through a kind of examination and submit a sample of his 
work called a 1 masterpiece *> Every thing in tike life (if a 
ciufismiLii smsas In have been regulated by the rnlei of his 
gild. They fixed his hours of labour, tile quality lif the coifi- 
modify wliich he w ould be expected to produce, and the price 
which he was to ask for if* Cheats and profiteers received 
exemplary punishments. Thus a baker who gave short weight 
would be drawn through the streets mi a hurdle with his 
loaves tied round liis neck, while the seller of bad ale or wine 
might be compelled to drink part of it. and the remainder 
■ i.c* ti-- wurVeU fvr miner Hwkinn and nai directly far the public* 
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was then pmtred over him* But The m £i gilds did not con¬ 
fine their activities to endtmanship and craft products. Like 
the merdumt gilds, they also performed certain social and 
benevolent functions a They gave money to the sick and the 
old, they provided pensions for widows and funeral expenses 
for poor member? p and they did much to cultivate the spirit 
of gtwnJ Mqwship. Thus, if 3 man fell ill in the middle of 3 
task, he con Id l>e certain that hi* fidlow pldsmen w ould finish 
his work so that he would not lose bis profit from what he 
had done. Some gilds maintained schools, and it is greatly 
to the credit of the craft gdda lhai they provided the play 
acting <it the Middle Ages, so that thev made a definite con- 
trihutidn to the development of the drama, which, since the 
days of the great Greet dramatists, imd fallen upon very 
lean times. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries witnessed a rremen~ 
dmj? development of trade throughout Western Europe. 
Consequently there was a correspond]fig increase in the pros¬ 
perity nt the towns* So long as the manor svstem prevailed, 
and men were content merely to produce what was needed 
by those who lived on the particular estate where they worked, 
there W4S nothing iu send abroad and no thing to exdumgc for 
I usuries hut when merchant? began to bring tempting articles 
imo the towns, and particularly when the products of the 
East began to arrive, the townsfolk were encouraged to pro¬ 
duce more than was sufficient for thek own requirements, so 
that they could exchange their surplus product? fur others 
which they desired, such as Indian spices or Chinese sulks. 
The Mohammedan invasions and the Crusades both liad 
stimulating effects upon trade :md commerce, 1 Barcelona 
and the towns of Southern France entered into commercial 
relations with the Mohammedans of North Africa : the 
I ta l ian cities established trading stations in the East itself, 
and carried on a direct traffic with the caravans which brought 
* Chn*- XIX . p. 
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to Syria and Palestine the products of Arabia, Perna, India, 
and the Spice Islands. 'Die two great centres of the Eastern 
trade in Europe were Venice and Genoa. At one time Genoa 
had practically the monopoly of the Block Sea trade. 1 By 
the fifteenth century, however* Venice had become the 
chief Centre of the Eastern trade, The riches of rlie ILast— 
cottons, silks* precious metals, precious stone*, pearl;., gold, 
frant incense, and myrrh, ivory, doves, pepper, ginger, and 
aromatic spices—came 10 Venice from Reyrout or Jaffa, 
Alexandria or Constantinople, and from Venice much of it 
would be sent by land through the Brenner Pass 10 Central 
Europe or through the Valley of the Bo to the cities of Italy, 
or it would be carried by $ca, for Venice had a great dm 
of mure t han three hundred vessels* the property <11 the state, 
but hired out to the merchant princes and capable of conver¬ 
sion; into warships at need. Once a year a large Beet was sent 
on a trading voyage, carrying the products of the East and the 
wines and currants of the C ircek Islands to the ports of Spain. 
Portugal, France* England, arid Belgium, and bringing back 
some i f the produce of tlu>^e countries. In the South of 
Germany towns like Atifisbtirg and Nuremberg became iim¬ 
portant and prosperous because they were situated on the 
Grade route between Venice anti the North, and could there¬ 
fore operate as distributing centres ar markets for the wares 
of the East. Cologne on the Rhine waa, during die twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, the centre of English trade with 
Germany, The towns of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubcck 
also carried on tin active trade with England anti with the 
countries on the Baltic Sea, while the Flemish towns uf 
Bruges and Ghent were important as centres oft he trade in 
woollen cloths for w r hich Flanders was famous. 

The briskness of trade during the later Middle Ages is all 
the more remarkable when the harassing restrictions md 

p Some of the E la Itm In dc cam e to E lj mpt hy way of tli c Lilac k Sea 
fltvi UorLAtnntinnpRG. 
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annoyances which merchant bid to endure are taken into 
consideration * Money was scarce and the coi ns o ften debased 
by needy monarchs or clipped by people who could not resist 
the tempt anion to take advantage of their rough and irregular 
edges ; usury was forbidden by the laws of lire Church, so 
that money dending, which is necessary to all commercial and 
industrial ventures of any magnitude b was left to die Jcto from 
whom Christian conduct was not expected ; 1 list system of 
tolls impeded the prompt dispatch or gooils both by bind and 
hv river ; and the dangers of sea traffic were enhanced by 
pirates, who were numerous in the North Sra and the Medi¬ 
terranean, so that towns were obliged to form associations 
tor mutual defence. The most famous of these unions was 
tluii of the cities of North Germany, known as the Hanseatic 
League (Herman hewa — a union), which at the height of 
its influence included more than eighty dries, nf which the 
chief ivercLubeck, Cologne, Bninswick t U“isby.aiui Danzig, 
tn in must rigorous period (ij50“i45o)al! the important coast 
and inland cziics of North Germany were members of the 
league* and it had factories in Denmark* Swedeni Russtni. and 
England Novgorod in Russia was tile eastern and Iiondon : 
the western limit of its influence, ft practically monopolized 
the trade of the lialiic and the North Seat; it made successful 
war on pi nicy and did much to lessen the dangers of com¬ 
merce ; it had great fleets like Venice, and on one occasion 
(1370) it went to war with the kingdom of Denmark, which 
was threatening its interests, and extorted a promise that in 
future it svas to accept no ruler without the previous sanction 
of the league. 

The increasing wealth of the merchants could not fail 10 

^ In thr thirteenth century IlalllWi L^jcntat d> tit^aD m ^rt lj 
h;mkc:v. T he;. U-ntynonrv lice -:if imerc!rt r but twtsd drtitL^e-B foe ilz- 
l*T *n ftpirmcritwHch Itemed pctfc^i [y fair even Twthnif ^rho ttomkun nrJ 
usury* Their mins turviva in Lombard Sur^t, Landau, Htiil an mipoz- 
tiiru banking CCTllH 1 . 

1 1(1 r»ctDEy Iicj: LdpiJijq Bf-uJijr md wn* bnuwn a* ihs >:ezU *n\. 
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bring about social and political changes, even in places w hich 
were tint as directly controlled by tlmm &$ Venice and the 
towns i>f the Hanseatic League, The clergy began to lose 
their old monopoly of learning, since the merchants were 
kern upon giving thrtr suns good educations, and even in 
countries like Euglatul and France, where the towns were 
not as yet m important a factor of the national life m they 
«c» in * renmny arid Italy, tlu kings summoned representa¬ 
tives of the cities and boroughs to their councils. The 
gradual rise of the trading and commercial classes to a position 
nor inferior in dignity and influence to tliat of the older orders 
of clergy and nobility is one of the most remarkable features 
of history from the thirteenth century onward*, and i; is 
exaggeration to %ay that the more civilized the country the 
more rapid the process. It cannot 3 >e too often instated 
that the town*, with their skilful craftsmen, their democratic 
spirit, their civic love of law, were die centres of c u Iturc dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages. A comparison of the cities of Germany 
with the states and principalities of that country affords a 
Striking illustration of lids. The Emperor wo* frequently un¬ 
able to exercise an y real control over the turbulent prince sand 
bishop*, and they in turn could nm preserve order within 
their own dominions and put an end in the desolating private 
warfare which ms draining the resources of the country. In 
the towns, on the other hand, although disorderly scenes 
were by no means unknown, their influence was not strong 
enough to prevent progress nr impede scriousK 1 the acquisi - 
tion of wealth. An examination of the budding* os' du peric >d 
reveals originality of mind as well as materia! prosperity- No 
modern buildings can compare in beauty .md grandeur with 
tlic cathedrals and town Kalb which were constructed in the 
cities of England. France, Italy, Spain, and Germany during 
the twelfth, thineemh, and fourteenth centuries* Vp to the 
twelfth century churches were built in what is catted the 
Romanesque or Roman-like si vie of architecture because 
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they resembled the old Homan basilicas.* These churches 
usually hud stone ceilings supported by very thick and solid 
walls. In the Centre of the building was a main aisle called 
the nave, and on each side a narrower aisle separated from 
the nave by massive stone pillars which also helped 10 hold 
up the ceiling, and which were connected to one another by 
round arches 4 of stone. In the twelfth century French 
architects invented a new style of architecture which is known 
as the Gothic, its main features arc the use of buttresses 
instead of thick walls to support the ceiling;* the replacement 
of ihe round by the pointed arch, the construction of large 
windows, most uf them filled with stained uf the must 
iT*qtibite beauty* and die profusion of carving in stone. In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries many Gothic buildings 
other tlcm churches w ere built. The town hails of Louvain 
and Malines in Belgium and the belfry of Ghent are os good 
examples of this style of architecture as the cathedral* of 
Rheims or Salisbury. In the German cities the infill enCG of 
Gotliic was very pronounced. What is best in the town fralh 
and churches of Nuremberg, Augsburg* and Strashurg dates 
(turn this poind. The main pait of Cologne cathedral w as 
built between 124S and 1322. The nave of Strasburg, which 
b pure Gothic* dates from 1275* and in 1377 the build ing of 
ULm cathedral was begun. Market-places were adorned with 
beautifully sculptured fountains, and the inside of churches 
with magnificent paintings. In the fifteenth century John 
Gutenberg* of the city of Mainz* discovered or learned the art 
uf printing by the use of movable types* and the arts uf en¬ 
graving and wraxl -cutting were widely practised In most of 
the German cities* whose wealth and prosperity $0 impressed 
the writer Aeneas Si Ivins {afterwards Pope Pins 11 j that he 
wrote; 1 No people in Europe has cleaner cities, Their appeax- 

1 S« Qup. XV t p pp. 
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ance is as new as if they had been built yesterday. They pile 
up riches. At meals the driaaens drink out of silver beakers, 
ami there is no burgher^ wife without lier jewelry^ 

Still more remarkable were the wealth and culture of the 
cities of Italy during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
These cities were of uvn kinds - some, like Rome, Pisa, and 
Milan, had been famous in classical times; others, like Venice, 
Florence, and Genoa.first became really important during the 
period of the Crusades. Venice and Genoa were maritime 
republics, both competitors for the Eastern trade, and there¬ 
fore bitter rivals until Venice won the final victory. Venice, 
during the later Middle Ages, occupied i position of power 
and influence. Originally built on some sandy islets in the 
Adriatic Sea, a place of refuge for fishermen and others whom 
the stress of the barbarian invasions luid driven from the main- 
bud, its development had been so marked that by the fifteenth 
century its inhabitants numbered over two hundred thuLiaand, 
and its fleet was the moai powerful on the seas. Nominally its 
government was democratic, but actually it was an oligarchy, 
controlled by the famous Council of Ten, a sort of committee 
of public safety chosen by the senate and acting as a bulwark 
for the Venetian aristocracy agaimf any dkpenmim that there 
might be among the poorer classed to rebel against their 
authority'. 1 The nominal head of the republic was called the 
Doge. His power varied considerably* Some of the doges had 
much; others very' little. Ii was not until the fifteenth century 
that Venice began to take any real interest in Italian aliasra. 
Then i the growth of the power of Milan and the necessity 
of securing some control over the Alpine passes through 
wlfich their goods w ent to the towns of Northern and Central 
Europe forced the Venetians to transfer part of the atten¬ 
tion which they had hitherto concentrated on the Eastern trade 

r In the uxtvstth century the goverranent nf Venice became alill more 
nltgirthkot. when the Ten de^ntd thru rimlUoDi to a Eiib^coimnittce. 
tlie Council ol Thme. 
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to maucrs nearer home. The connexion with the East was 
apparent in many ways besides the commercial activities of 
Venice. It even afTected the appearance of the city. Many 
of its buildings were distinctly Oriental hi character. The 
domes, the coloured marble columns, and the rich mosaics 
of the celebrated church of Sr. Mark suggest Constantinople: 
rather than Italy. In some wap Venice was hardly all Italian 
city at all, and whcn the spread of Turkish power and the 
great geographical discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ruined her Eastern trade her greatness was at an end. 
The history of medieval Florence in many wap recalls that 
of Athens during the Age of Pericles, There was the samr 
restless energy both physical and mental, die same democratic 
fervour, the same frequent uuf bursts of factiousness* hut 
despite it all a remarkable development of the human miud 
resulting in the works of some of the greatest of the world's 
creative artists, such as the poets Dante, Petrarch, and Boccac¬ 
cio. die architect Brunellesco, the painter Fra Filippo Lippi, 
and the sculptor Donatello. The parallel does not end here. 
Florence,: like Athene experienced a period when the dty was 
ruled by ty rants or despots—the great Medici family—who, 
despite the fact that they were not dkiinguijihcd by any title, 
were as obviously die rulers of Florence from *4.3410 1494 as 
if they called themselves dukes or counts. The most famous 
members of the family were Cosmo* who died in 14^4, and 
his grandson Lorenzo, who died twenty-eight years later, after 
a rule w hich lasted for tw enty-three years, during which the 
city reached the height of its prosperity. The M edicts owed 
thrir power to die great wealth which they amassed as b.inkere. 

I'bey based it entirely upon popular support; they had no 
military' force behind them, nor any of the ordinary securities 
upon which a despotism generally depends for its continuance. 
The Florentines supported them because they conciliated 
the interests of most of the citizens* and because they 
maintained the credit and influence of the state in Italy and 
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Europe* When Piero de Medici, the $on and successor of 
Lorenzo, by conduct which was at once arrogant and im¬ 
politic* gave the citizens the impression that he was attacking 
their interest^ they expelled him and restored republican 
independence for a few troubled years. 4 Cosmo and Lorenzo 
were great patrons- of art ami literature, particularly Lorenzo, 
who richly deserves his title of * The Magnificent \ Among 
those whom he employed to add lustre and beauty to Florence 
were Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, Verrocchio* and 
Ilouicelli, four of the greatest artists of all time. He w as also 
a great builder and a patron of music and poetry, and lie suc¬ 
ceeded in inspiring others by his example* so Shat the power¬ 
ful families of die city, the magistrates t and the trade gilds 
vied with ope another in showing thdr ?$eii for culture by 
such, buildings as the Pitri Palace, the Palazzo Yecehio, and 
the Baptistery. Another Italian city where the influence nf 
tyrants was productive of some good results was Milan, 
which from 1312 to 1450 was dominated by the Visconti 
family. The Visconti were more cruel and domineering than 
the Medici, they were less regardful of popular rights* but 
they showed Hi mi tar partiality for artists and learned mm* 
they strove to make their city beautiful, ami the greatest of 
them* Gian Galeazzo Visconti, might, if he had not been 
carried off prematurely by plague in 1402, have extended 
his rule over the greater part of Italy and so achieved Italian 
Unity four and a half centuries before it was effected by the 
teachings of Mazzini, the diplomacy of Oavour, and the anus 
of Garibaldi. 

The city of Rome, when the popes returned alter thdr 
Seventy years 11 residence in Avignon, w.is half in ruins from 
desertion and neglect, but a number of energetic rulers like 
Nicholas V, Pius U r and Julius 11 so improved tc that some 
of m former glory was revived. The ancient basilica of 

9 5-tlEttequcIltly the Mc-Jld Were reslnreii: tfhcJ they iUtceiKic^ in Mmii> 
taintn^ thdt intimity* with wim* tiuctuArmni at tome, until 17JT* 
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Sr, Peter s was taken down and the magnificent dtttrch of 
the same name erected in its stead Its building wa= begun 
about 1450, hut it teas not ready for consecration until 1626, 
nnd several great architect? were employed in the work* the 
most famous being Hranianfe, Raphael, and Midiebngelo. 

i he old palace of the L*itemn f which had been the seat 
of pa I authority for more chan a thousand years p was 
deserted, and the imposing new palace of the Vatican:* built 
in its place. Nicholas V founded the Vatican Library, which 
has the most valuable collection of manuscripts in the world. 
Even worldly and debauched popes like Led X, the son of 
Lorenzo de Medici, and Alexander VI (1498-^503), were 
patrons -i ,ir: and literature* So too \\a$ the infamous 
Ccsiltc Borgia, the illegitimate son of Alexander! who wag 
employed by his father to establish a papal despotism over 
tile States of the Church. Cetarc was one of the patrons 
of the great Leonardo da Vmei, who is regard-ed by maiiv 
** the greatest of the worlds painters p but his pat/image of 
Leonardo is not as well remembered as the fact fJtat it was 
the example and success of Centre which inspired the 
Florentine historian Mnduavdli to write Thi Prince t 1 
practical and cold-blood vj manual for i.he despots of 1 he 
time. The author discusses the way in which iimrpdl may 
best retain their authority over a town which they have 
captured, he tells them how many of its inhabitant tlicv rnav 
advantageously till, he considers the extent to which it is 
expedient for prince* to keep their promises, and he con¬ 
cludes that those who hare not observed their engagements 
very scrupulously and who Itave not hesitated to remove 
political rival- have fared better dum Iho&e who have been, 
influenced by moral or ethical considerations. It .is a de¬ 
vastating doctrine which has been followed by many rulers 

f The Vagran It** 4 thouiml many of thrm uWuftt by 

pattitm^a hy uninc ■ f llif crcftfeat of Italian mirtiLts, mid aficitittL Ktaiuiry 
of piioeEfu frultf** 
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and diplomats si not rho days of Machiavelli* generally with 
disastrous results for llitr peace and well-being of humanity- 1 

The great defect of the Italian cities of the Renascence, as 
the period from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century which 
witnessed each a remarkable rebirth of literature and art 
is caliedp was their mutual mitagnrusm* Like the cities of 
ancient Greece, they were cotvrim tally lighting among them* 
selm, There was no such thing as national consciousness. 
They often employed hired troops or condotticri to carry 1 
on these wars, and If sometimes happened that the leader of 
these eomlnttim turned against his employers and seized 
authority for himself. This happened in Milan in 1450, .when 
Francesco Sfurza, after ltd ping the Milanese to defeat the 
Venetians, forced the people to acknowledge him os duke, 
The Sforaas, like the Viscoati, were patrons of art* and one 
nf diem, LudovEco t the son of Francesco, was the patron of 
Leonardo da Vinci for many years, during which time the 
great artbi palmed The Last Supper", one of the most 
famous of the worlds pictures , on the wall of the refectory of 
the convent nf Santa Maria della Grazier, and executed his 
almost equally famous equestrian statue nf Francesco Sforza, 
which was shortly afterwards destroyed by the French when 
the disunion of the cities and actual invitations from some of 
thrft inhabitants resulted in their invasion of Northern Italy 
and the temporary occupation of Florence and Milan. The 
political weakness which made this possible was In last for 
nearly four hundred years more. In die meantime Italy was 
10 ael 4 ft a battleground for the rival ambitions of Austrians, 
Germans, and French, and t he idea of an Indian nation was to 
get little beyond the speculations of philosophers. Town life 
undoubtedly impeded the growth of nationality> but it is 

K Mac±ujj\ elii di*2*, by wtvet, #dmit fkaX of the two w«yt tel 
by tiiw and by fore*, the fanner a* prope? t*> meti, the Irttttt to Ixiiti— 

bsii he eiJC% ti] Mjf th-iC the femurs ii ohm iimiffidw h K* * prince inua 
Kiudy both bg *± to know ’ whtn to mate um of thi; :^uonaL *nd whm 
*f the brutal 1 { The ftrwr, Chap, XVIU J. 
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doubtful whether the glorious Italian genius -ifThe fourtc tilth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries would have came to bloom 
in any atmosphere other than that of the cities. 


NNl 

THE GROWTH OF NATIONALITY DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES 

T HE development of town life during the Middle Ages 
was not conducive to national unity, because, generally 
speaking, the towns aimed at a species of independence 
which would be quite foreign to national ideas. The citizen 
of another town in the same country would be quite as much 
of a foreigner in .1 town 10 which lie did not belong as the in* 
habitant of another country', Tliis feeling of exclusiveness 
was particularly marked in Italy and Germany, where were 
tire finest and wealthiest of the medieval cities, and it had 
much to do with the fact that in both these countries there 
was nothing approaching a strong national government 
during the Middle Ages. German nationality and Italian 
nationality were, indeed, not achieved until the latter halt 
of the nineteenth century. In most of the other great Euro* 
peon countries, however, towns were not allowed to develop 
their local rivalries in such a way as to endanger the uniLy of 
tire conntrv, and before the end of the Middle Ages nations 
whose members were bound together by kindred interests 
lod come into being. One reason for this was the triumph 
fd the kings in their long struggles against the attempts uf 
the feudal lurds to build up independent principalities for 
themselves. In Germany the Fanperur tailed to establish any 
effective authority over his powerful vasanls. In England and 
France the kings succeeded. The result was an English 
Natinn and a French Nation centuries before the idea of 
nati onali ty even presented itself as a possibility to the minds 
of the German people. 


^6o THE GROWTH OF NAT t OK A LI TV 

England, or rather Britain. was, during Ri»maii times, re- 
yarded as an outlandish country inhabited by savages and 
separated from the real world by a so which it was an ad¬ 
venture to cross. When the Roman occupation ended, the 
country was invaded by swarms of German tribesmen — 
Angles, Savons, and Jutes—who drove the Britons into 
Com wall, Wales, Strati iclydc/ and Scotland, and settled 
themselves in South, East, and Central England, and also 
in that part oi Northern England which is now covered by the 
counties of Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland. One 
or these tribes —the Angles, gave their name to the country, 
which became known as Anglrfand (England). For the 
ensuing two or throe «dtuner- tlie- various tribes struggled 
among themselves for over lordship, until about the year 830, 
when Egbert, King of the West Saxons. achieved it. It was 
not, however, until the reign uf Edgar {<>59-75/ that die 
“hole of England was really united under the leadership of 
Wessex. In the meantime the country had been invaded bv 
the Danes, and Alfred the Great, the West Saxon king who 
at this time emerges a* a sort of nati jiud leader, could, Jo no 
better than divide England with them (S7S). Early in the 
eleventh century they were -Gil more successful, and a Dane 
nauu-d Canute became King of all England, He was also King 
of Denmark, Norway, and part of Sweden, so that England 
farmed part of a great Northern Empire The Danes ruled 
England for less than thirty years, then, after a short interval 
in which there were English kings a gain, the country fell under 
the rule of another hatch of foreigners—the Normans—who 
wet* themselves of Punish ancestry, but greatly superior in 
culture and refinement to the Danes of England. Indeed, the 
Noman C011 quest proved a blessing in disguise. It marks 
the beginning uf she consolidation of England, although 
ntany centuries were to elapse before the union of England 
with UaLas, Scotland, and Ireland was effected. At first 

* Cumberland. Westmoreland, and pin of 
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the Normans treated the English with a contempt which they 
made no effort to disguise, They seized their land, oppressed 
them hi various ways, and even degraded die language which 
they spoke. Latin became the speech of learned men, 
French the speech of polite society, while English was the 
speech, of the common people. Gradually, however, this 
feeling of contempt disappeared. Marriages between Nor¬ 
mans and English began to take place ; J md English and 
Norman French combined to form the English language 
much, as we know it to-day. Chaucer, the first great English 
poet, used the new language for Ins Canterbury Tales, which 
give a lively picture of fourteenth-century England, and 
Wycliffe translated the Bible into the same language. The 
loss al Numiiindy during John's reign 1004; forced the 
baron* w ho held hind in both England and Normandy 10 de¬ 
cide between allegiance to tlie King of England or to the 
King of France. Henceforward tile English baruns became 
closely identified with English interests, and a national feeling 
began to arise, the strength of which was dearly show n in the 
following reign by the opposition to papal exactions and to 
the King’.- foreign favourites, and also by experiments in 
representative government. The towns and counties as well 
as tin- great noble* and churchmen were invited to fend re¬ 
presentatives to the national assembly or parliament. This 
principle was curried out much more fully by the next king 
(Edward 1 ), who also reflected the growing spirit of national¬ 
ism by checking feudalism, increasing the national control 
over the Church, expelling the Jews from the country be¬ 
cause they were aliens, conquering Walts, and embarking 
upon an attempt, which was only frustrated by death, to con¬ 
quer Scut land on well, and thus put the whole of Great 
Britain under one government. From 1338 to 1453 England 
w'ns intermittently engaged in the great struggle with France 
which is known as the Hundred Years' War. Much of the 

1 Hcnrv !, the third uf ibe Noonan kin#*., mart led m Enidbh jmmaai. 
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early enthusiasm for that war was due to the fact that national 
feeling was irillamcd by the somewhat spectacular victories 
which Edward III and Ida son* the Black Prince* won over 
the French*and w hen* Liter oo* another king, Henry V, wiflhed 
to strengthen a weak claim to the thrane P he ail opted lire 
must effective method by repenting with much success rise 
victories of the Black Prince, When the Hundred Veits' War 
had ended In the expulsion of the English from France, it was 
followed by a dvtl war which ms mainly confined to the 
nobles and tfadr retainer^, and which is know n the Wars of 
die It is interesting because it gave the death-biow j to 

feudalism in England, It crippled the power of the nobler, 
many of whom were killed, and prepared the way fur the 
strong rnotmrchk'jl government of the Tudors i! 14^5- ^ ), 

during which time the Church was completely nationaltiEcd* 
die trading and cammerauJ classes raided to potver and 
affluence, Wales began to be really settled and content to be 
part of England, 1 and the spirit of nationalism reached its 
mild 1 in the exploits ui the great seamen and literary men uf 
the Age of Eliitnhcth. Men gloried in the fact dial they w ere 
Englishmen, and Shakespeare was but giving an accurate 
impression of the feelings which were Uppermost in ilie 
minds of his fellow countrymen* when he wrote : 

This royal throne of 1 jugs, i\m Heptr’d isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seal of Mar?, 

This other Eden, dr mi-paradise* 

This fortress bush by Xuiurc for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men. this little world* 

This precious stone set in the silver sea* 

Which senes it in ihe office m a wall. 

Or am most defensive to 3 house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands „ 

This blessed plot, this earth p this realm* dm England* 

The Tudor ioveTcipiu vrete o\ W<bh descent, 

Kirtg Rirhurd //+ Act 11 h ^ccne h 
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It was nnt until lltc cud of the twelfth century that France 
first really began to be a nation. When Philip Augustus came 
to the throne in i tf?o he had little more power than some 
of his ha urns, and a foreign prince, the King of England, 
actually owned more of France than he did himself, lint be¬ 
fore he died in 1*23 Philip had proved himself superior to all 
his i vi«nJft _ and Lad extended his influence to the remotest 
parts of [’railed. He liad defeated a conspiracy of some of 
his most danger01 is subjects, headed by the Count of Handers 
and the Duke of Burgundy, and had compelled them to 
surrender several rich districts to him ; smd he had forced the 
End is h king, John, to cede Normandy, Touraine, Anjou, 
and Poitou. Pliilip had more than doubled the domains of 
the Crown, and had become the largest landowner in the 
c oimtrv. For tl 1 c fi mt time in t he! 1 is tt»ry of Francc t the Kin g 
was mure powerful than any of Ids feudal subjects. The next 
three centuries of French history witness a process of national 
consolidation, and the gradual establishment of an absolute 
power centred in the Croft n. ( 're after another die grc.il 
feudatories were reduced to submission, and their tnritoriea 
incorporated in the royal domain. Louis IX (1220 -70), by 
encouraging the towns, secured powerful support tor the 
Crown against the nobility, whom he treated with great firm¬ 
ness and skill, forcing them to submit to the jurisdiction of 
his own royal officers and to his own court as a final court of 
appeal, Titus the superiority of royal justice over all forms 
of focal jurisdiction was established. Louis's reputation For 
goodness and justice, which earned for him the title of St. 
Louis, probable made the nobles less reluctant to entrust 
their interiors to him than they would liavc been if they had to 
do with an ordinary king. Philip IV (1285-1314) enhanced 
the prestige of the Freud 1 monarchy considerably hy the 
successful outcome of his quarrel with Pope Boniface VUl 
and by bringing about the removal of the Papacy from 
Rome to Avignon, But a temporary check was given to 
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French unification during this reign by the revolt of FI mi Jem 
from French overlordship. However, m many of Philip* 
nohle& were killed in the Flemish campaign that the King's 
feudal strength was greatly increased, just as the Ware of 
tire Roses increased the power of the King in England. The 
Hundred Years* War with the English, although k caused 
France much fiufFering, finally led to a remarkable outburst of 
national ktling, and the expulsion of the English from all 
their French possession* with the exception of Calais, which 
they held until 155ft. Eariv dus war France seemed for a 
time to lie progressing towards representative government. 
In 1 357i the year after the Black Prince hud, won one of bh 
most notable victories at Poitiers, the Parisians, led by 3 man 
named Etienne Marcel, and supported by many of the clergy, 
demanded redress of gTEcvances before they should be required 
to contribute money fur the continuance of ifsc war. They 
asked 1L11 the national assembly or Surer-. General should 
levy rases, iind not the King. 'There were rising;- in Paris, ami 
also various peasant outbreaks against the nobles in the 
country* Both were eventually suppressed, 2nd nothing 
more was heard for centuries of popular control of the 
monarchy. The power of the French king was practically 
absolute until the great revolution of 1789, and before the 
end of the fifteenth century the unification uT the country 
had been complete.!. Louts XI (1461-83), by cunning 
diplomacy rather than by any striking military successes, 
thwarted ihe forces of disintegration and won a great victory 
for centralization. His most dangerous opponent was 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, whom the King finally 
circumvented by stirring up the Swiss against him. Charles 
was killed, and shortly afterwards Louis annexed hb terri¬ 
tories When he died in 1483 the only great fief w hich bad 
not been incorporated was Brittany, but that was soon effected 
by the marriage of Ixtuk’s son and successor, Charles VIII, 
with the heiress of Brittany. 


SPAIN, PORTUGAL, SWITZERLAND m 
Other countries which achieved unity before the end of the 
fifteenth century were Spain* Portugal, and Switzerland, By 
1238 the Mohammedans or Moo© of Spain had been driven 
into their last stronghold, the kingdom of Granada- At that 
time there were three Dimtian kingdoms in the Peninsula— 
Aragon, Castile* and Portugal, Portugal Itad originally 
been a vassal state of Castile, but h 1140 ha count had 
declared himself independent* and taken the title of king. 
Cwfili and Aragon were constantly at war with one another 
and with the Moors of Granada, but m 1479 the marriage of 
Ferdinand of Aragon Kith Isabella, die heiress of Castile, 
effected the union of die two provinces l and when Granada 
was conquered in 14.-92 the whole of the country had been 
brought under one ruler and Spain hud become one nation. 
Within a few decades she rose t» be one of the most power¬ 
ful countries m Europe + but before ihe end of the sixtecnih 
century she was already beginning to show signs af decay. 
This wsls due partly to tile success of die English in challeng¬ 
ing her supremacy in the New \Varid, but niure 10 the policy 
of religious intolerance which made her the chief support of 
the Inquisition, and which was responsible tor the of the 
Netherlands, the richest of her European possetions. The 
story of how Switzerland became a nation forms one of the 
insist heroic episodes hi the history of Europe. ' It is .1 story 
of the handing together of sturdy mountaineers, in die days 
when simple country-folk were held of little account, who* 
strong in their longing for freedom and in the lave of their 
mountain home, were able 10 oppose successfully kings, 
nobles, and trained arm its• and to form in independent 
government which has held its own down to the present day/ 1 
lu the thirteenth century there was no such country as 
Switzerland, The land which wc call by Lliat name then 
Formed pare of the Duchy of Swabia, which was part uf the 
Empire and divided among various feudal lords. Hie most 
J Tkt End of the Middit Agt i£ 3 eniior Ladgeh pub MrLhum, 
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powerful of these were tfe Austrian liabsburg*. who were 
the overlords of die three cantons or districts of Uri. Schtvyfc, 
and Untcrwaldcn, who in izcj] bid die foundation of the 
Swiss nation by forming a league of mutual defence. The 
Hab? burgs.viewed die league with dome apprdi elision, but 
their attempt to crush k was frustrated by a Swiss victory 21 
Morgarton in 1315, Other districts hastened to join the 
confederacy, und by 1353 the original three cantons had 
i n creased to d gh 1 . T 1 siny-d iree years later diey were}n over¬ 
fill enough to defeat a great army of nobles and mercenaries 
from Germany, Italy, and France, led by Leopold of HjlIh- 
burg* at Sempacht about ten miles to the north of Lucerne, 
By die close of the fifteenth century the Swiss had secured 
complete mdependence even of the Empire, although (he fact 
was not officially recognized until 1648. 

Although the grow th fit" nationalism forms one of the most 
striking features of European history from the thirteenth 10 
the end uf the smwnih century t it thirdly made itself felt at 
all in the Empire, In the countries winch are now known as 
« iennany and Austria there were a few hundred more nr less 
independent authorities, nominally subject to die Emperor, 
but must uf dicin quite beyond his control. Some were 
ruled by Jukes ; 01 hers by counts, archbishops, bishop- ur 
abbots ; there w ere many dtles like Nuremberg and Cologne, 
which were as independent as great duchies like Saxony and 
Bavaria 1 and there were also knights* who often exercised 
control over no more than a castle and a village which had 
grown up around k, yet I hey too aimed at as much immunity 
from outside control as they could get. Their lands were 
generally too small to support them m comfort, and they fre¬ 
quently tuck to robbery, and were a great nuisance to mer¬ 
chants and traders. The Emperor could nut suppress them. 
He was almost always shaft of money and soldiers, and much 
less powerful than his great vassal. There was a national 
assembly known m die Diet, which met at irregular inter- 
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rate in various places, for ihere was no csspiijl cily- The 
towns were not allowed to send representatives until 1487* 
and the knights and minor nobles were not represented at all. 
Consequently they did not always consider themselves b^tind 
bv its decisions. In the first half of the sixteenth century 
there was a sort of temporary revival of the outward glories 
of the Empire* Charlie \\ who was Emperor from i?:c to 
1556, also ruled over Spam, the Netherlands, Sardinia, the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily* Milan. and thr rich Spanish 
possessions in the New World* But despite his vast realms, 
and the great wealth which he had at his disposal. he did not 
succeed in establishing order or harmony in the Empire, He 
failed to crush the German protrsfcmts or to eradicate the 
doctrines of Luther 1 hi$ wdLmcant effort* to achieve relte 
gioiui unity requited in civs! war : Itis effort* to check the 
westward advance of the Turks were hampered *0 much by 
the difficulty of getting the princes to combine even against 
these formidable foes that Charles was obliged to buy I hem 
off bv die payment of an annual tribute; finally in 355O, 
weary of the cares and respondsbditiis of hi* position. tne 
Emperor abdicated and retired to a Portuguese monastery, 
where he lived a life of ea*e arid luxury until hi* death two 
years filter* file was succeeded in the Empire by bis brother 
herd mend p while ihe rest of his dominions went hte 
Philip n, the kin^ whu sent the great Armadi to Engtand and 
lust the Netherlands* 


THE MONGOLS AND THE TURKS 
OWARDS die dost of the twelfth cent u ry die people 



^ know’ll as the Mongols firet began to figure in history. 
They were nomads who made their initial nppeanm.ee in the 
country to the north of China, the land of origin nf the Hun* 
and die 'l urks, to whom they were probably related by race, 
All die great nomadic races of History seem to have this in 
common—that they appear when civilization seems to be 
growing etTcle, clogged up, as it were, by loo much wealth 
and luxury, Then it is licit die nomads mike their invasions; 
they tiring w ith them something of the dean air of the desert 
or the open spaces whence they have come, and exercise a 
stimulating influence even upon the civilizations which they 
appear to overthrow, It was so with the Semitic invaders of 
ancient Smncriu, with the Arabs who conquered Persia and 
shook die Eastern Empire to it? foundations, and widi the 
Mongols who. under their great leader j eng hi/. Khan, in the 
early part of the thirteenth century achieved their conquers 
vvitii an ease and thoroughness which astounded the world. 
The moment for their appearance was particuhrly opportune. 
Tiie great Moslem Empire had broken up into a number of 
separate mates whose relations with one another were by no 
means consistently friendly. Egypt, Palestine, and Syria 
fumed one state under the successors at Sahdm, the leader 
of the forces which opposed the Christians in the Third 
Crusade ; there was another caliphate in Bagdad \ the Seljuk 
Turks ruled over Asia Minor ; while the country Iwrwecn the 
Ganges and the Tigris was under the authority of another 
band of Turks and was known as the Kharisrnian Empire. 
The Chinese Empire was in a similar state of disintegration 
,ind decline. The Southern pan was under a native dynasty 
called the Sung ; in the north the Huns had formed what is 
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known os the Kin, Empire with its capital at Fektn. JtrnghLt 
Khan started his career uf conquest at thdr expense by attack¬ 
ing them and taking Pekin in the year i a14. He then turned 
his arms against the Kharismian government, which had taken 
llic incredibly foolish step of putting to death envoys whom 
Jcnghiz had Ktu to them. In a very short apace of time the 
Mongol hursemefl swept through Turkestan and Persia, and 
after taking Samarcand, the capital, made tlirmdclves masters 
of die whole of the Kharismhn Empire, TJtey even got as 
far west as the Black Sea, defeated all the Russian armies 
which were sent against them, and so Frightened die Greeks 
‘jf CuititsTklinople that Uiev at once began to strengthen their 
fortilicatinns. When Jenghiz died in 1*27 ius dominions ex- 
1 ended from die Pueiiic Ocean to die river Dnieper in Russia, 
l T nder his son and succtssur. Ogdui Khan, this empire 
was considerably enlarged, Practically the whole of Russia 
became tributary to the Mongols, Poland was ravaged, and sn 
124* a mixed force of Poles and Germans w as literally cut to 
pieces at the battle of Liegnitz in Silesia. Hut the victors 
advanced no farther westwards. They were getting into 
hilly and wooded country which did not suit them, and they 
were preparing to settle in the great Hungarian plain when 
Ogdai Khan died, disputes ar&sc as to who should succeed 
him, the undefeated Mongol? trooped back to the East, and 
by a lucky stroke of chance Europe was saved from further 
humiliations- Tibet was overrun and Bagdad captured, but 
by izGo the main force of the Mongol attack had spent itself, 

and when in that veer Kubla Khan was elected Great Khan 

■# ' 

he succeeded 10 a divided empire. His .nithority was only 
resitv effective in China am! Mongolia; Persia» Syria, and 
Asia Minor formed a virtually independent stare under his 
brothtir 5 the Mongols of Russia were another practically 
separate group; and there was still another independent state 
in Turkestan, K uLta shifted lib capital from Karakorum 
in Mongolia to Pekin p and founded a Chinese dynasty. die 
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Yuan* which Listed uniri Hie main interest for Euro- 

pcana probably spring from his connexion vvitJi the Polos* 
and bub eagerness to adopt the Christian religion if it were as 
good a* its exponents chimed it to he* Fur that purpo&c in 
the year 1269 he entrusted two Venetian gentlemen, Xlcolo 
Polo and Maffeo Polo, wh u had been travelling in his domi¬ 
nions, with a mission to the Pope, asking him to send a hun¬ 
dred men of learning and ability to hb court,so that they might 
prove to his satisfaction that the 4 Law of Christ 1 was superior 
to all others Unforttusalclvi the request came at a time 
when there was no pope. Dispute had arisen as (n wh«» 
should he head nf the Church, and for two years there was 
no pope at all. When one was ultimately appointed, lie sent 
1 wo Dominican friars to convert the greatest of the Asiatic 
powers to his rule. They were appalled at die mii^isiiude of 
their task, and soon found an excuse to turn back. The two 
Polos and Marco, die son oi Nicola, who accompanied 
die friars, however, went on* and many years later ([-29$) 
Marco Pok* p w ho had hem captured during a sea-fight be¬ 
tween hb native city of Venice and Genoa, beguiled die 
tritium i>f lib captivity by relating to a writer named Rusti- 
eianu an account of his adventures in the Fast. The result 
was The Tranth of Marco F&ta t one of theitwt furious travel- 
bqpfcjCTtr written, a book which directly inspired Christopher 
Columbus to discover America- Marco Polo had written 
of Japan, which he described as a country fabulously rich in 
gold, and Columhu£ Imagined shat by sailing across the 
Atlantic Ocean, in the direction of what we now know as 
IVDxko, he would reach Japan* The- Polos stayed m Chins 
for more than sixteen years, and Marco so pleased the Great 
Khan that he made him the governor of a province, and em¬ 
ployed him on several diplomatic missions. So it was that 
be got hss knowledge of such places as Burma with its hun¬ 
dreds of elephants. Japan with its guld p and Fr ester John, or 
John the Priest, who was reputed to be the king of a Christian 
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people somewhere in China— a story which was the insplra- 
tkm of one of the most famous of the legends of the Middle 
Ages. The Polos returned to Venice in 1295, and it is related 
ilut they were dressed in Tartar garb and so unrecognizable 
that it was with difficulty that they obtained admission to 
iheir own house, Then they gave a great feast, in the micEi 
of which they seni for their old padded suite* which they 
ripped open, whereupon there fell out before the eyes of 
iht astonished observer* a remarkable collection OS' 1 rubies, 
sapphires, carbuncles, emeralds* and diamonds 1 . Much 
more remarkable, however, was the effect which the experi¬ 
ences of the Polos had upon those who,, while nor privdesed 
to behold their riches, could yet t>e stirred by the records 
of their adventures, Thr Tnmtk inspired many Oliver ex¬ 
plorers less famous than Columbus, and they stimulated tb:tt 
intercourse with the East which was to affect the civilisations 
«f the West profoundly by the introduction of such impor¬ 
tant inventions as printing, gunpowder, and the mariner's 
compass. 

It was unfortunate dial the request of Rubin Khan for 
Christian mira Lunatics bould have meE with hc foe He .= 
responder 1 tit Roman ( Lurch lust an opportunity which 
never recurred. When at last it had recovered from live 
schisms of the Middle Ages and the severe blow of t he Refor¬ 
mation* and when in the persons of die Jesuits it had the 
most effective missionary organization that the world had 
over known, the great opportunity of hanging abuut n moral 
unification of East and West was irrevocably lost. The 
Mongols in China and Central Asia had become Buddhist; 
h> South Uu£sia T Syria* Persia* Mesopotamia, and Western 
Turkestan they hod embraced the doctrines of Islam. 

The history of the divided Mongol Empire after isIjo is uf 
more than ordinary interest* In China the successors of 
Ktihja Khan became more and mure Chinese, and ruled until 
ij6S t when a nationalist rcindlion resulted in the establish- 
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meat of the cultured and artistic Ming Dynasty, which main¬ 
tained m authority until it was owtlirown in 1644 by the 
Manchtis/ who ruled unlit the republican government oi 
ifjia u;is prockimed. In Turkesuin the people fell hack 
to die old tribal and nomadic wap of life from which they 
hisj been rescued by Jcnglm Khan, and an antipathy 
sprang up between the town dwellers and the nomads which 
hag lasted to the present day. Tibet became a home of llud- 
diusm* In South Russia as in Tuilcstra, there were cbn- 
tiderabk numbers of nomads who roamed over very large 
areas, and also towns where people settled down to a more 
ordered condition of life- In cities hie Kscfl and Moscow* 
town life went on under Russian dukes or Tartar governors 
who collected the tribute width wat exacted by the nomad 
Khan,! the Kh fl n of the Golden Horde* I he Grand Duke of 
Moscow appears to have gained the special confidence of the 
Khan, and consequentlyto have obtained a sort of ascendancy 
over many of the other payers of tribute. In the fifteenth 
century, under Ivan the G rent (146^-1505}, the city threw off 
ill allegiance to the Mongols altogether, and refused to pay 
tribute any longer; it succeeded in subjugating the trading 
republic of Novgorod ; and Ivan the Terrible " D 533 ^%)« 
the grandson of Ivan the Greats took the imperial title nf 
Czar [Caesar), Thus the foundation of the Russian Empire 
of modern limes wis laid, but until the time of Peter the 
Great (1689-1735) it was almost entirely Astatic in character. 
In Persia, Syria, and Mesopotamia there vra& & very marked 
return to nomadic ways of life. The Mongols in these regions 
seem fo lave adopted the attitude that the settled life of towns 
rendered men weak and vicious , besides being art unwarrant¬ 
able encroachment upon good pasture land. The result was 
the almost complete disappearance of city life ; even the 

1 The- Mafuttiuj urcpt cf Hun origin and cSoaelf rtljftd to the Kin, 
*Hdm empire Jenghid Khali had ovenhtowiu 

' So called betoutc of the itli cities which he pcrjuMd. 
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iiris'sltoi) system winch had endured for at least eight thou¬ 
sand years was destroyed ; and Mesopotamia, which from 
very early times had been renowned for its fertility, became a 
land of malarious swamps and ruins. The same fate would 
probably have overtaken Egypt had not the Turks prevented 
the Mongol power from extending there. In the fifteenth 
century there was a still more destructive outbreak of the 
nomadic spirit in Western Turkestan, under the leadership 
of a certain Tamerlane or Timur the Lame, a descendant of 
Jcngliri Khan. He made Samarkand his capita l, ami extended 
Iiis authority to South Russia. Siberia, and southward as far 
as die river Indus. He called himself Great Khan, and was 
very anxious to restore the empire of Jcnghiz Khan, a project 
which it was beyond Ilia power to effect. He is chiefly known 
because of die methods which he adopted in order to achieve 
)m purposes. I. ike the anc Lrn t Assy rians, he app ears to have 
taken .m insane delight in the prospect of a pyramid of skulls, 
and after the storming of the city of Ispahan lie is said to have 
made one of seventy thousand. He devastated the Punjab 
and massacred the inhabitants of Delhi, after they had sur¬ 
rendered to 1dm. and when lie dkd in j ^05 he left behind him 
a name for fiendish terrorism, countries in ruins and desola¬ 
tion. and a dynasty w hich only survived for fifty years. 

In pleasing contrast to the deeds of this lunatic are those 
of another Mongol chieftain, Akbar the Great (1556-1605), 
who ruled over Afghanistan and Northern India.' All the 
other administrations of the descendants of Jcnghix Khin 
have long since given place to diltcrent forms of government, 
but some of Akbar’fl work survives in India to the present day. 
He was a man of a singularly tolerant and generous disposi¬ 
tion, and he showed the qualities of a true statesman when he 
set himself the task of using even’ kind of able man, whatever 
his race or religion, whether he were .Moslem or Mongol, 

* (pu!-rwulton AonniRTebc ma master of puabllf ibe wlink 
of InJ hi* and wAi known y ifc* Great Mogul \ Muajfoi k 
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Aryan or Druvidian, high or low caste, for die politic work 
of the community. In religious matters ho was liim&clf a 
Mohammedan, but there was no Koran, tribute, or sword 
about the policy which he pursued- There was perfect tolera¬ 
tion for those whose opinions were different from his own— 
and this at a time when the Holy Inquisition was persecuting 
Protestants in some of the civilized countries of Europe, and 
Roman Catholics and Puritans were luring persecuted in 
England. In battle Akbar is reputed to have shown die 
greatest bravery, and after victory he always displayed 
humanity to the conquered, and would never countenance 
any exhibition of cruelty. Bui his greatest qualities were re¬ 
vealed in t he work of peace . lie endeavoured bv every means 
to develop commerce ; he levied taxes equitably, and gave 
the strictest instructions that extortion on the part of tax 
gatherers was to ho stopped ; he forbade such barbarous 
rites as trial by ordeal and the hurtling of widows after the 
deaths of their husbands ; and be was a munificent patron of 
literature. He established schools throughout hit empire fur 
the education of both Hindus and Moslems; and at fatchpur- 
Sikri,* It is capital, he gathered round him men of literary talent 
who translated a number of Sanskrit scientific works into 
Persian. It is even said that he employed a Jesuit missionary, 
Jerome Xavier, to translate the Four Christian Gospels into 
tlie same language. 

One possible result of the Mongol conquests was tlie ap¬ 
pearance in Europe early in the fourteenth century of a 
curious Eastern people who had been forced to leave their 
original homes, possibly on account of the invasion of Jenghiz 
K hun At one time it was believed that they came from 
Egypt. Hence their name of Egyptians or Gipsies, lliev 
have also been known by various other names, such as 

J NVstr Delhi P The- eiiy if n&w dcscncti, u rut althov!gfc rnsmy Akfcr** 
btjihJmga l ittndilbuy are anpiy ind d wdnt e, und wild bes^ta fdbn 
ihrpugh the a\cnt irrccb* 
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Romanies, Hungarians, and Bohemians. They still retain 
their nomadic hah ins, and they have still a peculiar language, 
which contains many North Indian word** and some of 
Persian and Armen bn or ij^in. 

A mure important and much more certain dtsfodgemen: 
was that of the Ottoman Turks, who fled in a south- westerly 
direction when Jenghiz Khan invaded Wextern Turkestan, 
For many years they wandered about from place to place 
until they at last found a renting-place in the country which 
is now known a& Anatolia, and congenial neighbours in their 
kinsmen, the Sdjuk Turks. They increased in Importancr as 
the years went on, and when the Seljuk empire split up into 
various small principalities, that of the Ottoman Turk* ob¬ 
tained a sort of ascendancy over the others. For many years 
before they attacked Constantinople they made encroach¬ 
ments upon the Eastern Empire, They crowed over inn* 
Europe by the old route of Xerxes at the Dardanelles, and 
gradually occupied Macedonia, Epirus, Illyria, Serbia, and 
Bulgaria. They converted as many of th e conquered popula¬ 
tions as they thought advisable to Mohammedanism \ ihose 
who desired to remain Chmtian were allowed to du so on 
condition that they paid tribute for the privilege. Early in 
the fourteenth century" the Sultan Gtcfom introduced die 
innovation of exacting this tribute not only in money or 
goods, but also in children. Every Christian village wa$ 
compelled to furnish every year a fixed number of the 
strongest and most premising boys of about rhe age of 
eight years. These were brought up in the Mohammedan 
faith and educated with the most scrupulous care both 
for their bodies and their minds. As they grew older they 
were drafted into the army or Into the civil adtninbtmUun. 
The civil servants formed a body wliieh for efficiency' com¬ 
pared favourably with anything of a similar nature in any 
other cnuntiy of rhe time, while tlic soldiers constituted die 
famous Janissaries, who for two centuries were unsurpassed 
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by any military force, Thu a the merit famous victories 
of the Moluumncdan Turks over the Christians were won 
by the children of Christians. 

For many years before the fall of Constantinople the rela¬ 
tions between the Turks and the Byzantine Empire were 
singular in the extreme. Intermarriage w.is fairly common ; 


Turkish troops had been lent to the Emperor on frequent 
occasions; Byzantine princes and statesmen had accompanied 
Turkish armies on the field of war ; and yet the Ottomans 
never ceased to annex imperial cities both in Asia Minor and 
in Thrace, It was an impossible situation, and it was ended 
in the inevitable way in 1453 when the Sultan Mohammed II 
attacked Constantinople itself, and after a memorable siege 
made himself master of the city, The last of the Greek em¬ 
peror* was killed in battle, and much looting and massacre 
followed the victory of the Turks, The famous church of 
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St. Sophia was robbed of its treasures and turned immediately 
into j Mohammedan mosque- A11 era uf Turkish conquest 
full owed. Mohammed II was not satisfied with his hikcoss 
it Constantinople ; he also aspired to conquer Italy and 
establish his authority over the imperial city of Rome. He 
captured and 3noted Otranto m Southern Italy, and d ispro^ 
table that hr would have achieved hU ambition and entered 
Rome itself in triumph if death IukJ not checked his career 
of victory in t48 r, His successors. extended the Ottoman 
power over Armenia and Egypt, and under one nf them, 
Suleiman the Magnificent r 1520-66), Bagdad, Algiers, and 
the greater part of Hungary were conquered, and Lhe Sidtan 
was acknow ledged as i_he Caliph of all Islam. 

The fall of Constiinrinople marks an epoch in the history 
uf the world. The Eastern Empire came to an end, and 
Turkey started her career as a European state. As soon 
its the first effects of the ardour of his victorious soldiers had 
w orn off, Mohammed 11 did his best to remedy the damage 
which his success entailed. He adopted an attitude of con¬ 
ciliation towards the Greeks, and did his best to ensure 
that: Constantinople should continue to lie a home of culture 
and a great centre of commerce. But the task proved too 
difficult, Its markets dwindled a wav; its culture and 
civilization fled ; btic all the bad features of the liter Byzan¬ 
tine ml? reftiained—espionage* bribery, and the evils which 
spring from conniption and the existence of too many 
officiate, The Christian states of Europe regarded the fall 
of the city with feelings of undisguised apprehension, and 
tliere was some talk of a crusade to drive the Turks out of 
Europe. But the days ,jf crusades were over, and Indirectly 
the Turkish conquest were to liavr results of .1 rn^i far- 
reaching and beneficial character, ft is not true that the fall 
uf Constantinople was responsible for the study of Greek in 
the West : scholars, especially in Italy, were already teaching 
the Greek language and literature* but after T453 the number 
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of such scholar* increased ; fugitives from die conquered 
regions made their way- to the Christian stales where they 
would not be subject to the blighting influence of die Turks, 
and among them were many scholars at distinction, Hie 
study at G reek became more systematic and widespread # and, 
by helping to remove the restriction which die Roman 
Church had placed upon freedom of thought, it contributed 
materially towards ending that phase of die world's progress 
to which we give tile name 'medieval '* The year t -§53 
accordingly, taken sometimes as a convenient dale to mark die 
beginning of modem times. Its claim to this distinction ss 
strengthened by the fact that the Turkish Conquests also 
stimulated the efforts of mariners to find a sea route to 
India* set (hat the trade nidi the Far East should tun have 
to depend on the old land routes which the Ottoman con¬ 
quests had rendered unsafe. These efforts eventually resulted 
in the great geographical discoveries wiiich revealed to 
Europeans the existence of a New Work! on the other side 
of the Atlantic Ocean, discover!<31 which revolutionized 
thought as profoundly as the revived study of the Greek 
philosopher*. 


XXIII 

THE BEGINNING OF MODERN TIMES 

I T ts quite impossible co draw a hard-and-fast line of de¬ 
marcation between the Middle Ages and Modern Times* 
Many European countries were in some respects medieval as 
Luc as a hundred and fifty years ago. Feudalism existed in 
France until the great revolution 0 i 17891 sertdsun was not 
abolished in Prussia until the early years of the nineteenth 
century, while in Russia it existed until iSfrt. But historians 
are, nevertheless, in general agreement that three great 
events, the Renascence, the geographical discoveries of die 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. and the Reformation* mark 
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.111 (‘finite transition from the Middle Ages to a state of affairs 
which can, with a reasonable degree of accuracy, be called 
modem. 

The word Renascence signifies the rebirth of the freedom- 
loving, adventurous thought of man, which, during die 
Middle Ages, had been fettered and imprisoned by religious 
authority. The influence uf the Church was paramount both 
in the schools and in the universities which had been founded 
at such places as Paris, Oxford. Cambridge, Naples, Prague, 
Culogue,Heidelberg, and Vienna, and no encouragement was 
given tn a spirit of inquiry. The curriculum included gram¬ 
mar, rhetoric, logic, and some mathematics ; no attention 
was given to the important subject of history, nor was Creek 
taught, although considerable deference was paid to the 
philosophy of Aristotle, who was practically regarded as the 
ultimate authority on almost every branch of knowledge. 
Instruction was given in Latin, and all important books were 
written in that language, but curiously enough little time was 
spent in studying the great classics of Rome such as the works 
of Virgil and Horace. Scltolara of an original turn of mind 
like Peter Abelard and the Englishman Roger Bacon were 
extremely uncommon. Abelard, who taught m the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris between mo and 1140, declared that a doctrine 
was not to be believed' because God has said it, hut because 
we are convinced by reason that it is so *. This was pure 
rationalism, and it so alarmed the Church tiiat Abelard was 
tried for heterodoxy, and forced to recant his opinions. 
Roger Bacon (1214-94) buffered from the disadvantage of 
holding beliefs which went at least two centuries ahead of his 
time : he accordingly spent some years of his life in the 
prisons of the Church. His career lias Ijeen well described 
as an intellectual tragedy. The blind and unreasoning 
acceptation of the teachings of Aristotle simply because of 
the fame of their author seemed wrong to him ; and he made 
a bold and vigorous appeal for a freer use of the powers of 
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the human mind, The modernity of his spirit is porucuhfify 
noticeable in his predications of what to expect when tile mind 
is allowed to work freely : 

* Machine* for navigating art possible without rower*, so dot 
prest ships suited 10 river or -vein, guided by ooe man, may be 
bonus with s^rcjcrr speed than if they were full of nsert. Likewise 
curs may tie made so that without a draught animal they may tie 
moved cum impetu mes*imahiJi f as wt deem the scythed chariots 
to have hem from which antiquity fought* And Hying machine^ 
are possible* so that a mutt may uit in the middle turning stane 
device by which artificial wing* may best the stir in the manner 
of a flying bird. 1 

Ro^er Bacon Wfii^ unfortunately, only a lonely scholar, and 
the forces arrayed against him were too powerful. If it Were 
not for the fear of prison and perhaps worse, his speculitroiis 
might has vs been still bolder and more revolutionary in cha* 
racier* and the Renascence might Imvc achieved its results 
more quickly, Actually it was a very gradual process, which 
took two or three centuries to react) its culminating point. It 
is generally regarded .is having started in Italy at tbe begin* 
rung of the fourteenth century with tile publication of The 
Divine Comedy by the Italian pnet Dante- This great work 
departed from precedent inasmuch a$ it was not written in 
Latin, hut tn Italian, the language of tht common people, and 
so it assumed that other people besides scholars had minefe. 
Its subject—the pilgrimage of Dimtc through I Ml 1 Pdf^U:ory» 
and Heaven—was certainly religious, ah owing that Its author 
belonged ill part to the Middle Age$ when religion was e hr 
chief menial interest. But it abounds with many other inter- 
ctf* —Iiunum love, love of country* imprest in natural 
phenomena, and even the desire for « free and united Italian 
nation* After Dame came Petrarch (1304-74) and Boc¬ 
caccio in 13-75). Rctrareh was j great lover of classical 
Latin, md he did much to interest men anew in the wdtka 
of Virgil, Cicero, Livy, and other famous Roman writers. 


THE RENASCENCE 

Boccaccio ts chiefly noted for his £kcawnm t a book which 
recount the series which certain fine ladies and Site gentle* 
men are reputed to have told erne another in a country-house 
outside Florence, whence they bid been driven bV plague. 
The English poet Chaucer was inspired by this writer* ex¬ 
ample to compose his famous Canterbury Tales. Boccaccio 
is also notable because he set an example to Ills croton pora- 
ris bv learning Greek,, and the study of Greek hud coiise- 
qnences far greater than those which usually come from 
learning a foreign language, fur the Greek writers were men 
of singular originality and boldness of intellect. Tlteir 
historians were real historians; their men of science en¬ 
deavoured to probe deeply into the mysteries of the tinivcrse, 
and refused to accept the traditional beliefs of their age 
without qualification, or question ; their phi [gophers were 
earnest students of how human luippinesa could Ije best 
secured ; and their pnn*rs and dramatists I*aJ shown rite joys 
and griefs of life with an imaginative insight which iuid never 
since been equalled. The capture of Constant inciplr by the 
Turks was responsible for the spread over Western Europe 
of numbers of teachers of Greek, but for many years before 
that time the study of Greek had been pursued with enthu¬ 
siasm, particularly m Italy ; Plato* Euripides, and Herodotus 
had been found to be 40 worthy of attention as Aristotle ; 
and the minds of men were quickened in sudiJa way that they 
began again to produce musterpieces which make the Age of 
the Renascence comparable with the Age of Pericles. 

A striking example of the new spirit is to be found m the 
school which the Italian Vmorino da Fckre begun in 1433* 
Philip of Macedon gloried in the fact that it was possible fur 
him to employ Aristotle a* hii son's tutor. Similarly in the 
tidy of the Renascence a great schoolmaster wafc very 1 highly 
esteemed by the more enlightened pruieia* Francesco 
G-unzaga, Marquis of Mantra * gave Yittocmo a house in Ids 
park where he might hold hb school. It was a beautiful 
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house- set -unid the most beautiful surroundings, for Vittqrjno 
was a firm believer in the influence of beamy in moulding 
the impressionable minds of youth. He believed in the right 
of every one to be properly educated, and he bestowed equal 
care on the sons of noblemen and the son* of peasants- He 
pEiid particular attention to the health of his pupils, and, 
besides Latin, Greet, and Mathematics* he provided instrMe¬ 
llon for them in swimming, riding, fencing, archery, tennis, 
and gymnastics. 

The revival of learning was enormously helped by the 
appearance of printed hooks. Probably the first European 
printer was Gutenberg of Mainz, who is generally supported 
tu have printed 4 The Indulgence of Nicholas V 1 , which was 
issued to obtain assistance for John II, King of Cyprus, 
against the Turks* It i$ thirty-one lines in length ■ copies of 
it are preserved in various European libraries ; and it beans 
the date 1454, There were printers in Italy about twenty 
years later, and Caxton set up the first English printing press 
at \\ estminster in 1477. By this time it had become pc^sible 
to manufacture paper in fair abundance and at a reasonable 
pricey su that [here naturally followed a great increase of 
books in the world. Moreover* printed books were much 
easier to read than manuscripts which had been copied by 
hand* and education ceased to be the monopoly of the 
Olurdi, 

Besides a rebirth of learning, the Renascence also resulted 
in a rebirth of art. During the Middle Ages pictures had 
been painted and sculptures carved always with the object of 
teaching religion. Even the colours which painters could use 
were regulated. Any departure from recognized rules ws* 
regarded as impious. The result was stiff and lifeless repre- 
actuations of madonnas- and saints* which, whatever their 
value as pictures* arc not true art. The saints frequently 
have unnaturally long necks so as to show that they arc 
straining towards heaven. The Renajeence was a revolt 
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against the bondage of medieval rules and Traditions, and 
nowhere is tins more noticeable than in the domain of art. 
The gre^t artiste and sculptors, like the Greeks whom they 
admired to much, painted portraits and carved laities to 
approach nature as nearly as possible* and with so much suc¬ 
cess that their work has never been equalled since. The 
study of anatomy became necessary for a painter, and new 
artistic methods such as frescoes for wall pictures, oil colours 
and woodcuts were tried and perfected. It is true that the 
painters still devoted their talents mainly to the illustration 
of religious subjects, but they treated these subjects in a 
human and secular spirit, and by su doing they helped to 
effect a change in the very charade: r of religion itself. If 
Ceased to be a superstitious reverence for something unearthly 
and inhuman ; it was brought into doser touch with the 
ordinary life of humanity. Trie revived study of antiquity 
probably had greater effect upon sculpture than upon cither 
painting or architecture. The works of the great palmers of 
ancient Greece had all perished- It Was Eln-rcbjrc only ihc 
* * reek spirit winch influenced painting ; direct imitation u as 
impc&sihlt. Classical influence was no new thing in architec¬ 
ture- The Romanesque style of the early Middle Ages w.u 
directly based upon ancient models, and even in the Gothic 
cathedrals it is possible to trace the influence of the ancient 
Greeks. Rul sculpture had almost become a loat art, and 
re-vivLil was due to the discoverv and imitation of some of the 
great fiiustcrpieces of Greece and Rome, many of which had 
been buried in various parte of Italy at a time w hen the s tatties 
of pagan deities were regarded as dangerous and likely to 
lead men away from the true religion. Some of these statues 
were so perfect that it was impossible to surpass them, and 
there were sculptors who copied ancient originals with siim^t 
servile hitfldy. But rhtre were some,, like Michelangelo and 
Benvenuto Cellini, who showed skill rivalling that of the 
Grecks themselves, and there was Lorenzo G hi berth who 
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carved the galea for the Baptistery in Florence with such ex¬ 
quisite art that Michelangelo declared that they were worthy 
to be the gates of Paradise, 

Thu art of the Renascence reached its highest development 
during the sixteenth century, and among all the great artists 
of the time three stand out above their fellows ; Michel¬ 
angelo, Rap had * and Leonardo da Vinci. Michelangelo and 
Leonardo achieved distinction as painters, sculptors, and 
architects, and Leonardo also typifies the new spirit of scien¬ 
tific inquiry which is typical of the age. lie was a man iff 
aa ton bh i n g versatility—a nat oral bt, an anatomist, an engineer, 
as well as a very great artist, and his note -bonks show that he 
"as convinced of the practicability of mechanical flight. He 

one oF the earliest In a splendid galaxy of scientific men 
whose discoveries during the sixteenth. Seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries were destined to revolutionize men's 
ideas of Ute universe. After him came Copernicus, a Rule 
(1473 -1543), Who allowed that the irarlh moves round the sun . 
then Tycho Brahe, a Dane; Kepler, a German; Galileo, an 
Italian; and the Englishman ^ir Isaac Newton (16+2-1727), 
the discoverer of the low of gravitation- The work of Galileo 
11564-1642) was considerably hampered by the attentions 
of the Church, which still exercised much authority over die 
opinions which men might express. Galileo reasserted the 
theory of Copernicus that the stin is the centre of the solar 
system, and that the earth muve* around it. The Church 
decided that this was n dangerous doctrine, implying, since 
the earth was made inferior to the sun, that Christianity and 
nun were of little account, and considerably lessening the 
importance of the Pope. Galileo was accordingly made to 
recant his opinions, 3nd pretend that he believed that the 
earth was the immovable centre of the universe. 

From Italy the Renascence spirit spread 10 other European 
countries. In Flanders the brothers Van Evck painted 
pictures which were as good as those of the Italian artists of 
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their day, and discovered a new way of mixing col nnrs superior 
to tlant employed in Italy, while Antony Van Dyck revealed 
his great powers as a portrait painter. In Holland E Rubens 
and Rembrandt; in Spain Velasquez; and the Germans 
Albrecht Durer and Holbein produced work which entitles 
them to be regarded as among the greatest of the world s 
artiste In France and England the dfect of the Renascence 
Ls chiefly noticeable in tlie development of national literatures, 
France, in the person of Fran^ob Rabckb (t* 1490-1553). 
produced *1 writer whose Gargantua and Pmtagrurl b a sort 
of epitome of the Renascence : 

s thc tremendous vitality, the enortnous erudition, the dazzling 
opiinibnv, the courage p the inventiveness, the humanity, of that 

extractdinan- age_. Alike in the giant hero, FatatagmcT, in his 

fattier Garjrantua, and in his follower and iioon companion* 
Panurge* one v-m discern die spirit of the Renaissance—expansive, 
humorous, powerful, and above all else alive, Rabelais 1 book is the 
incarnation of the great reaction of his epoch against the super¬ 
stitious ^toom arid the narrow ascetkm of the Middle Ages. He 
proclaims, in his rich re-echoing voice* a new conception of the 
world : he denies that it is the vide of sorrows envisioned by the 
teachers of the past ; he declares that it Ls abounding in glomus 
energy, abounding in splendid hope, and by ita very nature, good. 
With a generous haired of stupidity, he flics full tilt at the pedantic 
education of the monasteries, and assert* the highest ideals of 
science and humanity,' * 

In England the influence of the new learning b to be seen 
m the founding of good schools ; the study of Greek ; the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More* a book which, though written 
in Latin* is far too bold and original to be regarded as a typical 
product of the Middle Age* ; but above all in the develop- 
mem of English poetry, particularly that branch of it which 

■ Holland si Le lit prrxJup&d one of tht jjrcui *»t ichnlatf of the Rtnttcmee 
m ihe penoa of DesidrriiiB Lnatmuj of Rotterdam. 

1 Landmarks in Frmrit Liitmtur* (Slnthry}, WtUimn* & Nor^ale* 
Hotne University Library* 
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we know a$ the drama. The Renascence spirit b dearly dis¬ 
cernible in the during imagination of Christopher Marlowe* 
the many-sided ness of Shakespeare* the wit of Ben Jonson, 
and the zeal for personal liberty which i% frequently expressed 
in the majestic poetry 1 and prose of John Milton. Shake¬ 
speare (1564-1616) ha* never been excelled as a writer of 
plays. He is the only dramatist who challenges comparison 
with the great tragedians of ancient Athens“Aeschylus* 
Sophrjcks, and Euripides—and most critics agree that he b 
the greatest dramatist that the world has ever known. 

In still another way did die men of the Renascence show 
their adventurous spirit. They sailed into unknown seas, 
and established contact with parts of die world whose very 
existence had not bean previously known. Some time before 
die md of the thirteenth century die mariner's compass w as 
introduced into Europe, Thb was an invent inn of supreme 
importances since it enabled lonp; voyages to be made nut of 
sight of land, Portugal at fine led the way in the work of 
exploration* discovering the Canaries* Madeira, and the 
Azores. In 1442 sailors sent out by Prince Henry the Navi¬ 
gator reached the Guinea, Coast of Africa, and in i486 Uar- 
tiiolVimew Diaz rounded the Cape of Good Hope. The can- 
quests of the Turks in the land?, bordering cm the Eastern 
Mediterranean had nude die old land routes to India and the 
Spice Islands of the Ease dangerous, and European naviga¬ 
tors were induced to try every possible way to reach the East 
by sea —by sailing round Africa ; by going west Ln the hnpc 
of getting to the Indies, for most intelligent people at this 
time believed that the wurld was round ; and* after America 
had been discovered* by sailing round it Eo tile north or 
flout 1 1. There cm be lit tie doubt t h at the desire for spices was 
one of the chief motives which prompted these voyages. 
Spices were at that time used to preserve food, and to make 
spoiled food more palatable. The possibilities of ice as a 
preservative were not realized. 
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The most famous of the explorers of the period were Chris¬ 
topher Columbus, VasccMia Gsmn f and I'ccdmand Magellan* 
Columbus was a Genoese sailor originally in the employ of 
Portugal* in whose ships he made voyages to the Guinea 
Coast and to Iceland* so that he had hud practical experience 
of the Atlantic Ocean from the Arctic regions to the Equator, 
before he set out upon the voyage which has made him 
famous But the idea w hich eventually led to it came to Mm 
from books, particubrly the voyages of Marco Polo anti the 
writings of a Florentine geographer named Tosondli, w ho 
maintained that the best way to reach the Indies was by 
sailing westwards. Columbus made his first proposal for 
such a voyage, naturally enough, to the King of Portugal* 
and iuat as naturally it was refused, since at this time the 
Portuguese had nearly aeeornpSisbed the rircumriiivigation uf 
Africa, and it would be far easier to monopolize such a route 
to die East than one across the Atlantic* Columbus mix 
tried Genoa* his native place, and then Venice, but both re¬ 
publics were more interested in die maintenance of the old 
overland routes than in the discovery of a new route by sea. It 
was clear, therefore, that ihe only hope of support lay in some 
power on the western coast of Europe who had no vested 
interest in maintaining the old channels uf cofnwtrce* and 
for whom the discovery of the new route would open up new 
sources of wealth. England* Spain, and France were such 
powers, and Columbus decided to make a simultaneous 
appeal to the two former. He sent hi* brother Bartholomew 
to England while he himself went to Spain, One morning he 
was found Ln a stare of scini-siarvation outside a Franciscan 
convent in that Country. The friars treated him well, and 
also secured for him an introduction to the court of Castile. 
Titerc he encountered some opposition and much support, 
but years were spent in fruitless discussion^ and it became 
obvious that neither Ferdinand nor Isabella, the Spanish 
sovercignsHr would support him until the Moors had been cun- 
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quered and the whole of Spain made into a Clirrstiatt State* 
In 149^ this was accomplished* Hie great Moorish strong- 
hull of Granada fell ; Jews were expelled from the country ; 
and Columbus realized that bis opportunity had at last come* 
He pain led in glowing colours tu die Spanish monarch® the 
wealth which would result from an expedition westwards 
to discover the blast . He would bring back sufficient slaves 
to pay all expenses and sufficient gold to reconquer Pdcstine fc 
In return he asked for the dignities of Admiral of the Atlantic 
and Viceroy in the lands which He should discover. Even* 
luaJlv Ferdinand and Isabella gave their consents but only 
after an offer f a finance the expedition had been made by an 
Aragonese official named Sanmgucl, who probably hoped by 
such an action to save himself from any disagreeable conse¬ 
quences which might otherwise result from hb Jewish 
descent. 

On jrd August 3492 Columbus sailed from the harbour of 
Palos near C^Jiz. with three smalt ships : she S&RfQ Marvi m 
J^is tbgship, die Piniti, and the Xma, He first sailed south¬ 
wards to the Canary 1 Islands, whore he made a short stay in 
order to repair she rudder of the Pinta, and dsc real voyage 
started when lie left the Canaries and struck westwards on 
September 6th ♦ The ships lost sight of land on the second 
day ami did not again sec it for five weeks. Those were for 
the admiral days of apprehension and anxiety. Faced with 
the superstitious terrors of his crews, mast of whom believed 
that they would never see Spain again* he had to make use of 
every device that presented itself 10 his Fertile mind m order 
to retain their loyalty, lie cajoled them ; lie threatened 
them ; he compared favourable weather to April nights in 
Andalusia, wanting only the melody of nightingales ; he kept 
two hi£s T one a true one, and the other deliberately falsified 
so that the sail tire might not realize hnw faraway from their 
homes they were; and he was continually railing their 
attention to $igfH which made it obvious that land was near, 
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birds which never sleep at sea, pelicans, floating river weed, 
crabs, and whales. On 7 October the course was changed in 
order to fallow the flight of birds, * knowing also that tbs 
Portuguese had discovered mast of the islands they pfJisessed 
by attending to the flight of birds 7 and five da)s later 
Columbus and his men landed tin one of die Bahama island*. 
During the next few months they visited Cuba and Haiti, 
and gained a good general knowledge of the West Indian 
archipelago. In negotiating the shoals and currents of those 
seas they were much aided by nautical instruments made in 
Nuremberg, much more $0 than lluluuilui? ever admitted. 
He declared that his success was due more lo a study of the 
prophet Isaiah than to science. Columbus never realized the 
magnitude of his discovery. He thought that tht island 
where lie landed after his voyage across the Atlantic was in 
the East Indies ; he believed Cuba to be part of the tmin- 
I*nd of Asia ; and he mistook Haiti for Zipangu, the golden 
land of Marco Polo. 

tV htn he returned to Palos in the jVhts— the Santa Mafia 
having been shipwrecked, and the Plata arriving 1 ster¬ 
ile was most enthusiastically received. The ’-cry people who 
had execrated and cursed him when he started in his great 
expedition into the unknown, seven and a Hal F m on ths earlier, 
were now the loudest in their praises, and his journey to 
Barcelona, where the King and the Queen were, has been 
likened to st Roman triumphal procession. Ferdinand and 
Isabella showered favours upon him ; regarded with interest 
the six Indians, the rare plants, and the stuffed birds which 
he had brought with him as proofs of the truth of his story ; 
and listened eagerly to his tales of lands of unlimited extent 
and boundless wealth. A fleet of seventeen ships was fitted 
out for another voyage, which was undertaken before tht* end 
of the year (1493b hut no great cargo-loads of gold came 
back :<■ Spain ; the Spanish colonists got on badly with die 

* ThtJvtiTtMj $f Columbia' Finl Voya^t to Awriia (puli, J arm Id). 
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Indians ; Col Limbus proved a poor administrator * the slave* 
whom lie dispatched to the markets of Seville to make up for 
die Lack of gold Were of little value ; Spaniard* returned 
from the New Wqfkl pour ami fever-strickco ■ and in t joo 
an ndkial named Bobadilfo was Sent from Spain to hold an 
inquiry into Columbus's gmenimenL He Sent the great 
sailor in mans to Spain, an act which so outraged public 
opinion that Bobadllla was recalled and Columbus put in 
Command uf another small expedition which sailed in 1503 
but accomplished little. In *506 Columhus died. He had 
added to the map of xhe world the West Indian Islands, and 
the coast* of Honduras Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Darien, and 
Para in Venezuela, In ha I f the time which he took to do this* 
had his abilities been suitably employed, he might have dis¬ 
covered the whole of the American coastline. A few years 
after his death his name was almost forgotten, and the con¬ 
tinent was named after Amerigo Vespucci, a native of 
Florence who vi&iled the New World and wrote accounts 
of his voyages* and whom an ignorant people associated with 
Columbus's great achievement 

Meanw hile, in 1498, a Portuguese sailor, Vasco da Gama, 
had succeeded in discovering an actual sea route to India, He 
sailed round the Cape of Good Hope, then in a northerly 
direction beyond Zanzibar, and then with the assistance of on 
Arab pilot straight across the Indian Ocean until he reached 
Calicut. But much more wonderful was the voyage under¬ 
taken fay Magellan* who was also Portuguese, it [though, like 
Columbus* he was employed by the King of Spain, In 1519 
he sailed from Spain to the south of South America and, 
steering bis course through the straits which now bear his 
name, came into the Pacific Ocean* which had already been 
sighted many years before by Spanish explorers from the 
Isthmus of Panama. Then followed a terrible voyage uf eighty- 
nine days across unknown and apparently limit h-ss seas. 
During the whole uf that time only two small desen islands 
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were sighted, and the crews of Magellan's ships w ere reduced 
to such a state that they were obliged meat rats, sawdust, and 
even cowhide in order to allay the pangs of hunger. In this 
condition they arrived at the Ladmnc Islands., and thence 
they sailed to the Philippines^ where Magellan and some <»l 
hb captains were killed by the natives. Five ships ami two 
hundred ami eighty men had left Seville in 151-9, Three year? 
Later, one of them—the Victoria —with eighteen Europeant 
and four Is hick men Aboard* relumed with the distinction of 
being the first ship that ever sailed round the world* 

The coast of North America was explored chiefly by Eng¬ 
lish mariners, who lor more than a hundred years made vain 
attempts to discover a North-West route to India* Two of 
the most famous of these—John Dam and Martin Frobisher, 
are immortalized in the straits which bear their names. But 
England, like France and Holland, came kite into die adventure 
of exphinition. Both in America and in the East, Spain and 
Portugal had n good h&lf-cetitury’s start over ail other coun¬ 
tries r and 011493 Pope Alexander VI endeavoured to regulate 
colon iaat ion by a generous dmittol of wiiaf did not belong 
to him. He said that everything west of u line 370 leagues 
west of the Cape Verde Islands was to belong to Spain, 
while everything to the east of the line was to belong to 
Portugal. Foriilied by this award* the Spaniards began 
to build up an empire in the New World with a zeal which 
rose superior to all obstacles. In 1519, under a leader named 
Cortez, they overthrew the Aztec Empire of Mexico, and 
k 1530, under Fizarro. they conquered Peru* Both Mexico 
and Peru were rich in treasure, and a steady stream of gold 
and silver began to flow across the Atlantic to Spain, The 
achievement of national unity by the conquest of the Moors 
came just m time for Spain to concentrate upon the building 
up of an empire in America, and it was the wealth corning 
from her possessions in rhe Neu World which* more than 
anything else, was respons ible fur the position of importance 
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which she occupied in the sixteenth century. When her 
colonial supremacy began to be seriously challenged hy 
other nations, the power of Spain visibly declined^ and one 
of the reasons why she is a second or even a third-rate puu-cf 
to-day Is that modern Spain h a country without colonies. 
Before the end of the sixteenth century The district dong 
the northern coast of South America T which is known as the 
Spanish Main, was much frequented by adventurous sea¬ 
men who carried on a flourishing if somewhat hazardous trade 
with the colonists, and did not always refrain from plunder¬ 
ing Spanish treasure-ships and attacking Spanish treasure- 
house^ Many of these were Englishmen* the most fam <jus 
being Sir Francis Drake. 1 Judgrd hy ordinary standards they 
were pirates, for they did inosT of thdr work when their 
countries were at peace with Spain, but there can be no doubt 
that England owes the beginning of her commercial great¬ 
ness and her gttm colonial empire to them, h is significant 
that Queen Elizabeth knighted Drake and showed no reluc¬ 
tance to share in his spoils* but she made it quite dear to 
him that if he were clumsy enough to fall into die hands of 
the Spaniards he must not expect her to intervene on his 
hdialf. 

The Europeans frequently behaved in a cruel manner to¬ 
wards the people with whom they came into contact in the 
New World, and showed little regard for their rights. The 
Spaniards showed much brutality and injustice toward* the 
Indians of Mexico anti Peru, and early in the sixteenth 
century the practice of kidnapping negni slaves in West 
Africa Lind importing them to the Spanish colonies began. 
One of the most successful of those who carried on this nefa¬ 
rious practice was the Englishman John Hawkins. However, 
the luckless natives of South America who had been dis*- 
posscssed did find some champions, even among the nation 
which oppressed them. Friars of the orders of St, Dominic 
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and St. Fran cia cal I td attention to their wrongs and denounced 
llir tyranny of the planters ; so too did a certain secular 
priest named Las Casiii, who. until his conscience smote 
him, had himself been a planter and slave-owner in Cuba; 
and from about the mid {lie of the sixteenth century onward* 
the natives had raw champions among the Jesuit priest, 
vvlio found South America a good field for their missionary 
activities. 

Closely connected with the Renascence is the great reli¬ 
gious movement which is known as the Reformation, for the 
Renascence, by emancipating thought, helped men to realize 
that the Roman Church was not what it should be, and that 
there were certain abuses which could not be explained away 
by any such doctrine as that of papal supremacy. The great 
Dutch scholar Erasmus, erne of the foremost advocates of the 
Ncu Learning, a man whose influence extended beyond his 
awn country to England, France, Germany, and Italy, in 
1 5 1 9 published a book called Tht 1 liaise vf Folly^ of which 
it has been said that * the jokes of Erasmus did the Pope more 
harm than the anger of Luther \ Foih, he wrote* is the chief 
source of happiness. It mle$ the world, and particularly the 
Church, Jt is responsible for spreading belief in the mira- 
cLiI luis power of images of saints, belief in indulgences, and 
belief That ignorance and dirt are forms of piety, Erasmus 
hoped that he would he able to effect the reforms which 
he desired in the Church by a direct appeal to the reason of 
humanity. He abhorred war of every description, and the 
violent methods of some of those who rebelled against the 
Ty ranny of Rome were ss hateful to him as the epuso which 
produced them. 

The character of ihe great German reformer Martin Luther 
by no means so gentle, Luther was the son of a poor 
Saxon miner \ he was born at Eisleben in 1483, and after 
receiving 3 village education he went to the University of 
Erfurt* Subsequently lie became a monk and a professor of 
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philosophy at the University of Wittenberg. While lie was 
there, a certain man named feted came round selling irulu I- 
gencea, with the object of getting money for the new church of 
St. Peter 41 Pome, which was nearing completion. An in¬ 
dulgence secured for it* purchaser some mitigation of the 
3 ufffirinjjj which he would have to endure in purgatory before 
he would be considered fit enough to enjoy the blessings of 
heaven. Luther thought the system irrational, and he ac¬ 
cordingly nailed a protest on the door of the church at Wit¬ 
tenberg C1517). He argued that, while an indulgence might 
excuse a penance imposed by the Church, it could not excuse 
a punishment Imposed by God after death ; still less could 
it remove the guilt of sin, Hiene was nothing new in this 
argument; Erasmus and others had said exactly the same 
thing. Em there was something in the way in winch Luther 
delivered his appeal, and in his vigorous personality, which 
Seriously alarmed the i’ope, and he summoned him to Rome, 
where he would probably have been burnt, but Frederick. 
Elector of htxony, whose subject Luther was t refused to lei 
him go. In 1520 the refnmier was excommunicated, and a 
year later the ban of tile Emperor Charles V was pronounced 
against him. Rut papal excommunication and imperial ban 
were alike ineffective ; Luther could count upon the support 
of th e N wth Germs n princes, parti cub riy th c rulers of Saxony 
and Rrandent’urg, and the enthusiastic adherence of thou¬ 
sands o i the peasants. Some of them in terpreted hb tea chin gs 
so literally as to bring down upon themselves hb fierce de¬ 
nunciation. Luther had preached the equality of all men 
in the eyes of God, ami the peasant* argued that if they were 
equal to their masters in the eyes of God, the inequalities of 
their positions in the world were quite irrational, and eon- 
tnuy* to the teachings of Scripture. Accordingly in 1525 
they rose in rebellion, demanding the abolition of serfdom] 
because Christ redeemed us and made us free’. Luther 
realiifed that if he gave them his support he would Jose the 
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support of the princes, and of others who would assume that 
the Reformation meant anarchy and revolution. He ihcre- 
fore published a pamphlet against 1 the murdering* thieving 
hordes of peasants \ urging the prince to knock down, 
strangle, and sub * therm* and even going so far as to assert 
that * in such times a prince con merit heaven better by blood- 
shed than by prayerIt was a must unfortunate pamphlet; 
it lost Luther the support of the masses ; it showed that his 
genius was destructive rather than Constructive : and from 
dus date die character of the Gmimi Refonmtiim degenerates, 
About half of the printas of Germany threw off die authority 
of Rome. Some of them did so from religious motives, but 
far tlie greater number did so for political reasons, as did 
Henry VUI of England. They foresaw an increase of 
authority if they were acknowledged as the beads of their 
respective states in matters spiritual as well as temporal ; 
they wanted an opportunity and art excuse to cunhacate the 
wealth of the monasteries ; but they had no intention of 
allowing thrir subject tu exercise their judgements freely 
in religious questions. Their ideal was a national Church 
dependent upon the throne, and they did not scruple m 
persecute those who opposed their settlements* 

The revolt gainst the authority of Rome was by no means 
confined tu Germany. A '-ear after Luther's detmiidatkm 
01 letzel the new doctrines were pleached at Zurich in 
Switzerland by Zwinglh and eighteen years later the French 
Reformer John Calvin began lib connexion with the dry of 
Geneva, which was to last, except for the interruption of a 
brief exile* until he died [1536-64^ During that time Gal- 
vin was die real ruler of the ciiy_ the director and controller 
nut only of the religious opinions of the inhabitants hut abo 
of such secular matters as education, ftinffiition* and trade, 
Hia rule, though efficient, waa somewhat Harsh. Public wor¬ 
ship was compulsory ; gay clothes and dancing were made 
punb liable offences; and immorality was sometimes punished 
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with death* Heretics were burnt, md there is one instance of 
a child being beheaded for having struck hh parents. Use 
religion which Calvin established was gloomy beyond measure; 
it has inspired no an ; it destroyed individual liberty : and its 
main doctrine, that of predestination^ b one of the moat terrible 
ever postulated. It declares that all are predestined at birth 
cither to everlasting happiness after death, or to everlasting 
damnation. Nothing that a man may do in lift can appa¬ 
rently change his fate. Such a belief might wdl paralyse 
human effort, if logically followed, 

■ But few sane men ha ve ever believed themselves to be eternally 
reprobate, or acted as if they disbelieved in free mil, The prac¬ 
tical results of Calvinism have therefore been to produce a type of 
men like the founder tfimatlf, John Knox/ and Theodore Beaa/ 
men of remarkable strength of wj|I a extraordinary devotion, and 
indomitable energy, and to furnish s treed for the most uneom- 
premising opponents of Rome.’ * 

The peoples who adopted Cat vinism—the Scots r the Dutch, 
the French Huguenots, the English Puritans—were all dis¬ 
tinguished for their sturdy self-reliance, their industry, their 
strength and vigour of character. 

The spread of Protestantism caused the Roman Church to 
make a determined attempt to reform itself from within. and 
thu* we iiave what is known as the Counter Reformation, 
tvhich drew its vigour from Spain, for its success in winning 
back to the Catholic faith districts which had become Protest 
turn was mainly due to the Order of Jesus, which was 
founded in 1540 by a Spaniard who is known as Ignatius 
Loyola. Loyok had started hi? 1 career as a soldier, hut a 
wound having incapacitated him for further service t be de¬ 
termined to become a soldier of jesus like his great fellow 
country man St Dominic. The Jesuits were unlike any other 

1 H:r lt*drr4if l;Jir ScoTfiflh Cahio^-i. 
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religious order that had ever existed. They had no special 
dress, no special homes, no special religious duties, and ihev 
did not believe in the efficacy of fasting. But. like die older 
orders, they rendered implicit obedience to their superior 
or general. They gave themselves freely and entirely to be 
used by the Church, and their influence upon the subsequent 
course of Homan Catholic Christianity is very considerable. 
They were the dominant spirits in the great Council of Trent 
( • 545—63)* when the doctrines of tile Church were clearly 
stated, and the authority of the Pope was declared to be pan* 
mount in matters of religion ; they wan back large parts of 
Germany to the orthodox faith ; they did not hesitate to pro* 
Claim their Ixliefs even in countries like England which had 
absolutely discarded the authority of the Pope ; there was no 
limit, physical or geographical, to die dangers which they were 
prepared to face in the execution of what they considered to 
be their duty ; they carried Christianity to Chinn, to India, 
and tci North and South America* The fact that, in spite 
Of tkrir good work and their self-sacrificing zeal, they have 
a reputation which does not always iln them justice, is pro¬ 
bably due til the dnetrine of casuistry which is often associated 
with litem Tilts doctrine attempts to justify sin ii tin: end 
aimed at is laudable, and there is no doubt that during 
the great religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies some Jesuits definitely encouraged the assassination of 
I rolt-stant sovereigns. Their gTcites! work was done iie 
education. Their schools became I lie best schools in Eun nr, 
even earning the praise of such a confirmed Protestant as the 
English writer and statesman Francis Bacon. 

1 lie Reformation and the Counter Reformation had one 
must regrettable result. They ushered in a period of religious 
wars and persecutions which were 4 disgrace to Christendom, 
Between 1560 and 1000 the Calvinist Dutch wan iheir in¬ 
dependence from the Catholic Pliilip qf Spain, ami the 
Huguenots of France secured toleration everywhere except 
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within five miles of Tam, Hut in both c:i>es only after fierce 
struggle- which were marred by such atrocities as the massacre 
"t St. Bartholomew in France, and tbe lurl>iiric methods of 
Philip’s representative, the Duke of Alva, in the Netherlands. 
In Germany, from tOiS to 164^, was fought tvhat is known as 
the Thirty Years* War, when the Emperor Ferdinand 11 made 
& determined attempt to stamp uitt Calvinism and possibly 
Lutheranism as well. The Lutheran King of Sweden, Costa* 
vus Adolphus, came to the assistance of the Protestants, and 
tile war ended with Germany split up as before between 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists, and each prince free to 
determine the religion of bis own territories. Thb war too 
was frequently fought with a ferocity which reflects severely 
upon the Christianity of the combatants, and Germany passed 
from prosperity and happiness to discontent and effetones*. 
Depopulation set in ; there was a complete decline of mari¬ 
time and a partial decline of river commerce; universities 
ceased to be founded ; and learning suffered a very serious 
fiti-back. In England religious persecution resulted in emi¬ 
grations 10 America, and it had much to do with tire Great 
Civil War (1642-9), which ended in the execution of a 
king, the partial eclipse of the established religion, and a 
period of eleven years of republican government, in 16S5 
King Louis XIV revoked the edict 1 of his grandfather, which 
Had granted tnlcmian to French Protestants, and by so doing 
drove some of the most desirable of Ills subjects into exile, 
and seriously injured the commerce of his country. Xur was 
this spirit of religions bigotry confined to Catholics * it is 
quite as noticeable among FfttestaUlt communities. Even 
the English Puritans who left their native land on account 
of persecution and founded new homes for diems elves across 
the Atlantic did not scruple to persecute those who differed 
from them on religious matters. Toleration was nut ac¬ 
knowledged as a principle in the world until intnbramr in 
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all its forms had been tried and tmiml ineffective, f or 
centuries men laboured under the illusion that uniformity 
was dm surest road to unity. The old persecuting spirit took 
a long time to die. in England Roman Catholics could not 
sit in Parliament until 1830, Jews not until 1858, and Atheists 
not until tSS6. 


XXIV 

GRAND MONARCHY IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

T HE decline of the Empire and of the Papacy and the 
growth of separate nations inevitably led to the formation 
of strong monarchies in many of the countries of Europe. 
Kings aimed at making themselves absolute, and they were 
frequently successful. At the end of the sixteenth century 
France was rapidly approaching a position in which the King 
could du practical [y as he liked ; Spain was ruled auto¬ 
cratically, so too were many of the Italian principalities ; and 
the English monarchy hud readied the zenith of its power. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the rulers 
of France, Prussia, Austria, and Russia succeeded in enhance 
ing Considerably the strength and the outward grandeur of 
their positions, but in England attempts, to establish abso¬ 
lute monarchy ended in failure. There the trading and com¬ 
mercial classes were prepared to tolerate myat pretensions so 
long as they did not seriously interfere with their own in¬ 
terests, but when the dignity of royalty demanded arbitrary 
taxation, and the control of people’s consciences, they pre¬ 
ferred rebellion to compliance with a state of alia its which 
struck at the very root of personal liberty. 

In England the Tudnrs, partly in order to humiliate the 
nubility and strengthen the Crmvu, had encouraged and 
fostered the development of l lie middle classes, and although 
they aimed at making Parliament subservient to themselves, 
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they did not succeed in utterly crushing the spirit of indi¬ 
viduality anuing its members, This was very obvious when 
the Tudor dynasty came to an etui and its place was taken 
by that of the Stuarts. The first of the Stuart kings, James I, 
had very exalted views as 10 the nature and scope of the 
royal authority He declared that as it was blasphemy on 
the pan of men to question what God could do, so it was high 
presumption on the part of subjects to question what the 
King could do. He considered himself to be above the law, 
and once went so far as to levy customs duties in defiance of 
the principle, already centuries old, that there should be no 
taxation without consent of Parliament. Moreover, James 
desired uniformity in religious matters, and saw no reason why 
liberty of conscience should be granted to those who would 
not conform to die established religion of the state. His son. 
Charles I, followed the hud precedents set by his father, 
and after a troubled reign of eighteen years, during which 
arbitrsiy taxation, illegal imprisonment of political opponents, 
and religious intolerance had almost become features of the 
national life, the Puritans and those who believed in the 
supremacy of Parliament rebelled against the King, and a civil 
war of seve n years' duration elided with the execijtii-u of 
Charles, and eleven years of republican government. Oliver 
Cromwell, the chief leader of the opposition to the King, be¬ 
came Lord. Protector, and under his strong rule the name of 
England was feared and respected abroad, the commercial 
supremacy' of the Dutch was undermined, and an important 
step taken in the development nf the British Empire by the 
conquest eif the West Indian island of Jamaica. But the 
English people had no liking for the republic wliich Cromwell 
gave them, and less than two years after Ids death they in¬ 
vited Charles, the son of the tote king, to restore the monarchy. 
That young man, who had been spending his time in profit¬ 
less exile, was only too glad to accept the invitation. He 
would have liked to govern as an absolute monarch like bis 
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friend and example* Louh XIY uf France, and he- did go 
aortic distance in I im direction, but he was as sen si not to go 
too far. for lie was determined above all things not to set run 
cm his travels again. His brother, James II, who $ti.receded 
him. had none of this caution. and after three years of almost 
incredibly foolish government .during which he overrode Jaws 
in the most deliberate manner and contrived to alienate 
almost everybody in the country except tile Roman Catholics 
whim he favoured, Ids subjects decided that they could not 
put up with lum any longer. He was accordingly deposed, 
and the crown conferred upon the Dutch prince. Widbm of 
Orange, and hb wife, Mary p who was James 3 daughter, i c 
deposition of James was ls ^reat triumph for Law and constitu¬ 
tion alia rn, h was almost immediate! v followed bv the Bid uf 

■# # 

Rights, which defined the position uf die sovereign and the 
rights uf his subjects. It inaugurated u period 1 sting bout 
a hundred and fifty years, when England was virtually ruled 
by the landed gentry. It was .i period marked by distinct 
progress in many directions—in religious toleration, in free- 
dom of speech, in die evolution of newspapers, and in the 
grow ing control of government by ministers responsible to 
a majority in Parliament. But ihc great mass of the people 
bad, as }L-i r little or no control over public affairs. The right 
to vote fur members of Parliament was practically confined to 
the propertied classes, and there were all gorts of anomalies 
in the system of representation. Before the passing of the 
Reform BUI of 183^. great towns like Manchester and Bir¬ 
mingham returned no members to Parliament, while places 
like Old Sarum in Wiltshire, w hich consisted of a mourn! and 
a few houses, and Diinwlch on the East Coast, winch was 
nothing more than a ruined sea wall, returned two members 
apiece. The government of England from rtiflft to 1832 was 
distinctly aristocratic in character', it was better than absolute 
monarchy, but it was far removed from democracy, ll w-is 
really a form of benevolent despotism—all for the people and 
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nothing by the people—but controlled, not by 3 king who was 
a law unto liimself. but by art oligarchy who dung to power 
partly because titty liked it, and partly because they believed 
that the destinies of the country could be safely entrusted to no 
one but themselves. 

There was one other European country where absolute 
monarchy failed to take root, and where its overthrow re¬ 
sulted, as in England, m an aristocrat leal form of government. 
This was the country which we now know as Holland. Hol¬ 
land was the 1 northern part of the Xedicrkndsp which formed 
part of the defensive dominions of the Emperor Charted V f . 
It was early affected by the doctrines of the Protestant Re¬ 
formation, particularly by Calvinism, and the determined 
efforts of Charles V to eradicate it by persecution fatted. His 
son and successor* Philip II, pursued tlie game policy of re* 
press ion with practically the ^amc results, He further ex¬ 
asperated die Netherlanders by taxing them heavily in order 
that he might have money to carry pn s war with France The 
result was that by t 570 the whole of die Netherlands, South 
as well as North, was in revolt, l*he South* which ro-riay 
forms the kingdom of Belgium, was ultimately subdued*, and 
at the end of the struggle remained Spanish and Roman 
Catholic, but the North, under their great leader William the 
Silent, Prince of Orange, broke away altogether, and by 1 hog- 
bad succeeded m forming ari independent republic s under 
the headship of [he Prince of Orange* who took the title of 
Sradhotder and held the supreme military and executive 
power in the state. His authority was, however* limited by 
the existence of the States-General, which made laws like the 
English Parliament, and which was even less representative 
of the mass of the people , 

in England and Holland Grand Monarchy failed to 
establish itself, Ebe where it was more successful, particu¬ 
larly in France, where the kings not only reached a position 

1 t» tfiiJr£eiidmi:c was na% ful]f recognised UP til 164S. 
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of almost unbridled power and grandeur, bttl furnished an 
example which inspired die kings of other European coun¬ 
tries, In France, although the landowning and the merchant 
classes frequently found their interests threatened by the 
pretensions of royalty, they were not able to resist diem so 
effectively as the landowners and merchants of England, The 
French States-General had nothing approaching the influence 
of the English Parliament. Its meetings were very irregular; 
kings had occasionally summoned it when they needed money, 
but merely in order that its approbation of new taxes might 
make their collection easier. They never admitted that they 
liad not the right, if they chose to exercise it, to levy taxes 
without consulting their subjects at all. When the Srates- 
GencraJ met in 1789, the first year of the great Revolution, it 
was actually assembling for the first time since *614. Thus 
opposition to royal demands could not be effectively made 
in the States-Gencral. Those who thought that the power 
of the King should be curbed had to fall back upon the device 
of forming leagues against him. which generally lacked unity 
.snd constructive purpose. The most famous of these leagues 
wa3 that known as the Fronde, which was contemporary with 
the later stages of the English Civil War, to which it bears 
some resemblances. They were both protests against absolute 
monarchy, and just as Charles l had to pay the reckoning for 
the deeds of Ids father James 1 ,so Cardinal \iuaarin, who really 
ruled France 1 when the Wars of the Fronde were waged, K^h 
to pay for carrying an tile policy of his great master and pre¬ 
decessor , Cardinal Rich cl i eu, the policy of bu i I ding up a strong 
and ruthless absolutism, which would make the king (or his 
chief minister) the undisputed master of France. Rut the 
English Rebellion was successful; the Fronde was not, and 
one of the chief causes of its failure was the lack of seriousness 
among many of those who took part in it. and the selfish ambi¬ 
tions of others. The Frondeurs, unlike the Parliamentarians 

r Louis XIV* the King, WM i minor. 
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of England + tlid not have religion to imlmate them and nerve 
them to overthrew the whole edifice of irresponsible govern- 
meat. indeed their very name, Frotideurs, signifies how 
desultory and irresolute they were. Jt was given to them Hc- 
emst of their resemblance to die schoolboys who sitting stones 
in die motes of Pam and am away when the authorities ap¬ 
peared In to;i they were eon cl naively beaten, and after 
that date (he King and Ins courtiers dominated French hie. 
From this time until die Revolution of 1 789 the government 
of France was as autocratic as jt could well be. Taxes were 
imposed in the most arbitrary manner* and in such a way time 
they fdl principally upon the poorer classes, who were bast 
able to pay them ; people were committed to prison and kept 
11 sere for years without anv charge being specified against 
them ; c wars were made in order to gratify personal ani- 
bitiiins anil increase the grandeur sf royalty ; and the King 
definitely took up the attitude dial he held hb authority 
direct from God, and that he waa answcratJe to nobody else 
for any of his actions, Grand Monarchy reached its climax 
under T/ouis XIV {1643.-1715). Louis was act exceptionally 
ambitious man. lie wished to extend the boundaries of 
France to the Rhine and Liu- Pyrenees, ami to absorb the 
Spanish Netherlands, In the former of these object- he 
partially succeeded ; m the latter lie wsta thwarted by the 
opposition of Fngbnd and Holland. He a bn appears to have 
had some sort of idea of eventually attaining a position com- 
parahle tu that of Charlcmaqne. ami, when his grandson was 
uttered tlie throne of Spain, he accepted it for him and grandi¬ 
loquently declared that the Pyrenees had ceased to exist. The 
result was the War of ihc Spanish Succession, in which Louis 
vm delratid by the combined forces of England, Austrb.aud 

' *uc\i rwcciimSKea ertdbW m 10 rsalire rhi- i:np^nanpc n( xhc Cwnt 
Clwi rt vhstil she tjiisiiih liiay JiJin wui forad io iJ^n in til*. *rtd wiucb 
ivo? L'oniijjrrrd tiindin^ upen hh vucce^irt. OfiC cltvre Stfttei l hnl no 
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Holland, his pleasant dreams ahartered, md prance brought 
to the verge of bankruptcy. It was not only by wars of 
aggression shat Louis XIV spent the hard-earned money of the 
French people- Splendour was almost a cme with him ; 
his court became proverbial for its lavish display of wealth ; 
and his palace at Versailles, with its salons, its mirrors, its 
parks* and its fountains, became the envy and aid miration of 
the world* His patronage of art and literary men was part of 
the same policy, but a mure excellent part. In this he set a 
worthier example for monaxchs to follow. Some of the 
greatest figures in French literature— the dramatists Moli^re 
and Racine, the chronicler Saint-Simon, 1 and Madame dc 
Sfvignd, one of the greatest letter-writer of all time— lived 
during the reign of Louis XI V , and the favour shown Jo them 
by the King is perhaps the best thing which he did for hh 
country. One of the worst was the renewed persecution of 
the Huguenots, who, ever since the time of Henry IV, had 
l>cen allowed to follow their occupations and practise (heir 
religion without interference from the Governitirnt. Louis „ 
however, revoked the edict which secured toleration for them, 
and by so doing drove some nf the most valuable of his sub¬ 
jects abroad. What mss France’s loss was the gain of other 
countries. Thus the silk manufacture of England was 
founded by Protestant exiles from France at this time. W hen 
I^ouis XIV died he wtos succeeded by his great-grandson, 
Louis XV, during whose reign money was spent lavishly on 
wars and on various worthless mistresses who ministered to the 
King s pleasures, and France was plunged deeper ami deeper 
into the morass of bankruptcy. During this reign lived the 
great writer Voltaire, who employed his caustic wit to tall 
attention lo the more flagrant and absurd characteristics of 
Grand Monarchy a% it was practised in France* He was 
particularly scornful uf th.! attitude of mind which considered 

* Sain 1-Sim c-Ei's Memtrirt give a vivid description of the French Court 
4fid Vocitty during the rtipi of Louis XI V. 
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it beneath die dignity of a nobleman to engage in trade. He 
declared that the merchant who cmkbes his country con¬ 
tributes far more to the happiness of the globe than ' the 
thickly powdered lord who knows exactly what time the Kin*? 
rises and wliaf time lie goes to bed, and given himself mighty 
airs of greatness while he pbys the pan of a slave m the 
minister's antemmu \ Voltaire, when he was quite a young 
man, visited England* and, among other things, he was 
impressed by the freedom of the people as compared with 
those of France 1 by the hatred of war manifested by the 
small religious sect known as the Quakers ; and by the 
achievements of Sir Isaac Newton, whom Voltaire regarded 
as a much greater man than cither Alexander the Great 
or Julius Ciics:ir, 'It Is \ lie wrote,' t. 1 him who master 
our minds by the force of truth* not to those who enslave 
men by violence ; it is to him who uncicmtands the universe, 
not to those who disfigure it, that we owe out reverence/ 
Tliere were many Frenchmen who admired Voltaire and 
welcomed his Teachings. Among them Was Denis Diderot, 
whip persuaded many scholars to co-operate with him in 
writing a French Entyrloptfdit, which was ultimo el y com¬ 
pleted in seventeen volume, despite the opposition of the 
Government and the Church. The Enrycktprd ie $ m its articles 
on such subjects as sbr very, taxation .the criminal law, and the 
question of tolerance in religious matters, attacked sortie 
of the chief abuses of die time. It emphasized the value of 
commerce* and the inter dependence of nations upon one 
another. Lord Motley, in lib admirable study oi Diderot ami 
die Encyclapaedfite, write* that 8 it was this band of writers, 
organized by a harassed mm of tetters, and not the nobles 
swarming around Louis XV, nor the churchmen slinging 
masses, who first grasped the great principle of modem 
society, die honour that is owed to productive industry. 
They w ere vehement for the gbcfcs of peace and passionate 
against the hraxen glories of war/ Bolder even Than the 
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speculation* of Voltaire, Diderot, and the Encydnpaedisrs 
were those of Jcan-Jacqncs Rousseau, who believed that so¬ 
ciety Was over-civilized, anti advocated a return to simpler and 
more natural ways of living. In life book, Le Contratsodal, 
he declared that men owed all their miseries to priests am! 
rulers, and that sovereignty should really be exercised by the 
people. Even though they should appoint 4 single person 
such as a king to manage their government fer them, they 
should Uitrmdves make the laws since it is they who have to 
obey them, Lt Comm! sac ini is one of the most inttucntial 
books ever written. It was one of the most potent causes of 
the French Revolution of ) and wherever it was read it 
sounded a cLaricttl call against the tyranny of rulers ami the 
exclusion of die people from a just share in the control of 
their own destinies. 

Outside France Grand Monarchy was most successful in 
Prussia and Russia, Prussia was ruled by 3 dynasty, the 
Hohcnzulk-m, which was nor overthrown until n>i&. its 
rise, from the comparatively small ducln of Brandenburg to 
a kingdom which eventually covered nearly two-thirds of 
Germany, is one -f the most striking feature . of m ■ •' ■■ i hi 
tory. Tlie first of its ruler; to give some indication Unit a 
formidable power was arising was Frederick William I, 
known ns ti Great Elector ( 1 1*40-88), who succeeded in 
creating an absolute monarchy >>n the model of that ruled by 
bis contemporary t Louis XIV of France. 11 is son, Frederick I, 
Was the first to take the ride of King of Prussia, [its grand¬ 
son, Frederick William II, a rough and huurbh king, increased 
bis army from twenty-seven thousand to eighty-four thousand 
men. and by careful management and miserly economy left 
a well-filled treasury as well for hb son and successor, 
Frederick II, who is generally called Frederick the Great. 

I ruler him (lie Prussian kingdom made marvellous progress, 
derpite iwn long and exhausting wars. It was cunsiderahlv 
enlarged by the acquisition of Austrian Silesia and part of 
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Poland ; its population was trebled ; its army, two hundred 
thousand strong:, was the most ellicieut in the world ; and 
Frederick could Stave declared, with perfect truth, that die 
state was himself, in some respects he aped Louis XJV, 
He built a great palace at Potsdam, and a park, the Park of 
Sans Si mci, whose fountains, avenues, and statuary copied the 
glories of Versailles. He patrunited literary men, and enter¬ 
tained Voltaire, an experiment which was not a success. Hut 
Frederick did not follow the example of Louis by persecuting 
those whose religious opinions did not coincide with his own 
All the great rulers nf Prussia, from the Great Elector down¬ 
wards. permitted religious freedom to a remarkable degree. 
Although the State religion was Protestant, Catholics were 
eligible for office, and the Huguenots whom Louis XI V drove 
from France wen; openly welcomed in Prussia. 

Russia, until the accession of Peter the Great in i6Sy, was 
an Asiatic state with no seaport, no ships, and an army which 
it would have hcen almost ludicrous to opjtose tu the well- 
disciplined troops o! U (stem Europe. Peter spared no effort 
t - make his country into a European power. He visired 
Germany, Holland, and England so as to investigate the art- 
and sciences of the West; he brought back with him skill ed 
artisans, architects, ships’ captains, and scientific nu n to aid 
in [he development of Russia; he farced his subjects to 
abandon many of their Oriental habiis, such as their custom 
of growing long beards ; he remodelled the government 
according to Western ideas ; he built a navy and made the 
army more efficient; and he conquered from Sweden lands 
such its Livonia and Eathonui, which lay between Russia , 

[he Baltic Sea. Not content with die old capital. Moscow, 
which clung somewhat tetiadoualv to its ancient habits, he 
built a new capital, St. Petersburg, 3 and (eighteen miles away) 
like Frederick the Great of Prussia, lie built an imitation 

It* name wii* dunged to PdirugoO in 1914, and to Leningrad m 
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\ c readies, the Pefcrhof—with a park, fountains,cascades,and 
picture galleries. Almost the only feature of the old regime 
which he was content to retain was its despotic nature. The 
Czar must remain the absolute master of all his subjects, and 
there are frequent instances of Peter punishing those who 
dared to resist hk authority, with a barbarity which wag more 
Oriental than Western. He is reputed to have himself exe¬ 
cuted many nobles and churchmen who rebelled against the 
introduction of European customs, and there is a strong 
suspicion that he killed his own son Alexis for not living up 
to the ideal which he expected nt him, and for resisting the 
paternal authority, .-Niter Peter’s death in 1735 Russia was 
governed by various incompetent rulers until the accession 
of Catherine It, a German princess, in 17*12. She ascended 
the throne after arranging the murder of her husband, the 
Czar, in true Oriental fashion, but she afterwards ruled in 3 
manner which was almost wholly Western, and ever since 
her time Russia has been a force to be reckoned with in the 
affairs of Europe and the world. 

W hilc the HnhcnzolLcnis of Prussia from their capital of 
Berlin had been extending their authority over Northern Ger¬ 
many, another family, the Hahsburgs, from their capital of 
Vienna had been gradually building up the Austrian Empire, 
die va3t realm over which they ruled until tQiS. From 143S 
until iSofi, atihough the old form of election was still main¬ 
tained, alt but one of the Emperors were Habsburgs, and in 
jHo 6, when Napoleon brought the Holy Roman Empire to an 
end. they took the less pretentious but far moo? practical title 
of I-.m peror of A us tria. When Maria Th trv,-ui boca me Empress 
hi 1740, the Austrian dominions included Austria, Moravia, 
Hungary . Bohemia, Silesia, Styria, Carimhia, the Tyrol, the 
Austrian Netherlands (Belgium), and Milan, Silesia was 
sunn conquered by Frederick of Prussia, but the Empress 
secured some compensation by the acquisition of Galician 
Poland. The task of ruling these extensive territories was a 
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particularly difficult one, because of ti\t numerous and 
diverse races whn inhabited them. The people of Austria 
were Germain ; there was an admixture of Slavs and Ger¬ 
mans in Moravia ; Magyars In Hungary ; Italian* in Milan ; 
and Flemings in the Austrian Netherlands, When Maria 
Theresa died after a reign of forty year;* she was succeeded 
by her son Joseph II t a man of considerable enlighten¬ 
ment whose great ambition was to consolidate all hit 
dominions into one homogeneous whole, to break down the 
barriers of nationality* ' to raise the mass of the community 
to legal equably with their former masters, to constitute a 
uni form level of democrats r simplicity under his own absolute 
sway/ 1 Hb intentions were T generally speaking, admirable, 
and if he had had to deal with an enlightened or a united 
people they would have been welcomed. But Joseph* when 
he set himself the task of forming a wdl-orgtnilcd central 
state, like that formed by Frederick the Great in Prussia, 
apparently failed to gmp the peculiar difficulties of his 
position. He had to carry through his policy in a state Kim- 
posed of the most diverse elements in Europe, only held to* 
gether by die pc normal tie of sovereignty and the influence of 
die Church, which he alienated by an attack upon, its privi¬ 
lege National prejudices were too strong for him, he was 
regarded with suspicion on all hands, insurrection* broke 
out in the Netherlands and other places, andi despite his ut¬ 
most efforts, Austria remained a ramshackle empire until 
h* final Absolution in jyiS. 

flit Greek philosopher Aristotle once wrote that the best 
of all possible governments was the government of the per¬ 
fectly just tyrant. But a perfectly just tyrant is practical! v an 
impossibility. Tyrant* arc generally men of great ambition, 
who may do seme good, hut usually because it helps diem so 
realize their own selfish desires. All the absolute mniwehs 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cenmries would answer 
1 iiitfonajt Sittditi (Hmwn Mem-ale). 
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to this description with the passible exception of Jr^eph II 
of Austria, The re^iird which they had for the welfare of 
their subjects is illustrated by the wars which they fulfil, 
wars which often grntiiicd their thirst for glory* but which 
meant for the com mat people death, wounds, and taxation 
so heavy as to make their lives a burden to them, Diplo¬ 
macy und international relations were conducted in a manner 
which would have earned the warm approval of Mathiavdli, 
The public career of Frederick the Great of Prussia is an 
illuminating commentary upon the morals of the age. Hie 
first act as king was to seize Silesia, a province which belonged 
to Austria* 2nd to which his cbirm were so slight that lie 
cynically remarked that he fxr^t sent hh troops to occupy 
the province, and l hen relied upon hte lawyers to find a claim, 
Two wars folio wed, the War of Lhe Austrian Succession p 
which lasted fur eight yean it740-8), and the Seven 
Years' War (1756-63), Both were fought on exactly the 
same bsrn*—whether Frederick should be allowed to retain 
Silesia or not : but in the Austrian Succession War Great 
Britain sup putted Austria and Franc* supported Pru^u. 
while tn the Seven Years 1 War British troops fought fur 
Frederick w hile the French were the allies of Austria. Great 
Britain had no real intercut in the Silesian question at all, but 
it served as 3 convenient excuse for a war with France, vv hi ch 
was really fought on grounds of colonial rtvslry England got 
practically nothing out of the Austrian Succession War, but 
her policy of subsidizing Frederick so as to keep the t rench 
occupied in Europe during the Seven Years' War proved extra - 
ordinarily siicct^*fuL It enabled English troops to defeat the 
French in V rth America, thus adding Canada to the Hrilrib 
Empire,and toby thidoundiUaonsnf British controller India. 
In 1763 Maria Theresa had to resign herself to the loss of 
Silesia She might well declaim against the treachery wd bad 
forth of Frederick which had deprived her of it, but not many 
years later s he associated herself with the King of Prussia and 
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Catheriuc II of Russia in one of the most Arrant acts of inter- 
nLUir-n.il perfidy ever perpetrated—the partition of Poland. 
Poland wj$ * son of aristocratic republic ruled by a ting 
whose position was elective, nut hereditary. its. mhiibttanta f 
noble .is well as others, were extremely poor* and it Imd tin 
trade or commerce to speak of. It had a Diet of four hundred 
members* but any one member could veto any proposal which 
came before it—and die King could do nothing without the 
consent of the Diet, Tims the government was practically 
an anarchy* and its weakness proved a temptation which the 
rulers of Austria, Russia, and Prussia could not resist, and 
so they shttmdcssly proceeded to annex the country, There 
were three partitions In 1772 about a third of Poland was 
divided among the spoilers, another third in 1793 p and the re¬ 
mainder two years later. After 1772 die Folca did thdr best 
to avoid a further loss of territory. They abolished die in¬ 
dividual veto, they set up a Parliament on the Itritbh model, 
and drey made the Crown hereditary in the hope of saving 
thdr country’ from foreign intrigues. There was also a con¬ 
siderable development of literature, art, and education—but 
nothing that they could do could save them from the cupidity 
of the rulers of Austria, Russia, and Prussia r and after 1795 
Poland ceased to be a nation umll her nationality was restored 
after the World War of 1914-18, The parti c m: is of Poland 
a r< 111 scd 1 it tie ind igna titm 3 nywhere else igEurope a an l l of t liose 
who actually participated in it the only one who appears to 
have had any qualms of conscience was the Empress Maria 
Theresa. It is said that when she heard of the first partition 
she wept* an action w hich called from Frederick the Great 
the cynical hut well-justified remark: ’ Ellc picurc, maisdle 
prend/ 1 


p She but the iikt*. 1 
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THE AMERICAN AND FRENCH REVOLUTIONS 


B EFORE the eighteenth century ended there were two 
rebellions : the American Revolution of 1775-83, and 
the French Revolution of *789-95—which were both of 
them severe blows to the theory of absolute monarchy, and 
which were destined to have a considerable effect upon the 
subsequent history of the human race. 

The American Revolution, or the War of American In¬ 
dependence, as it is sometimes called, was a revolt against the 
autocracy of England, which at this time was ruled by a well- 
meaning but obstinate king, George III, who had ^ desire to 
revive the personal power of the Crown. The Revolution was 
a direct consequence of England's intervention in the Seven 
Years' War, and 0/ the ideas which prevailed throughout 
Western Euro peat that time as to the proper way of governing 
colonies. It was thought that colonies were part of the parent 
country, and that they should be administered not primarily 
for the benefit of the colonists, hut for the benefit of the coun¬ 
try from which the colonists had originally come. In accnrd- 
ance with this principle, England had on two occasions in the 
seventeenth century passed laws known as Navigation Acts, 
which enacted that colonial produce was to be exported only 
tit British ships ; some commodities were to be sent 10 no 
country but Great Britain * and some were to br shipped to 
Great Britain first, and thence to other parts of the world, the 
reshaping very naturally forcing up prices. There were also 
laws passed restricting or prohibiting the manufacture of 
certain articles in the colonies, such as cloth—the idea being 
that if their manufacture were allowed, English industries of 
vital importance to the prosperity of the country’ would be 
seriously affected. On the other hand, English people were 
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not a!towed to engage in industries of which it was considered 
right that the colonists should have a monopoly. Thus 
tobacco growing in fold and was absolutely forbidden, and 
troops wore repeatedly sent to the counties of Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire, and Herefordshire to destroy crops of it. 
Judged from the standpoint of the age. Great Britain's treat’ 
tucm of her colonies in the eighteenth century was not illi¬ 
beral. 'Hie Spanish. French, and Portuguese colonists fated 
much worse, but they did not liave the sense of freedom, the 
jealous regard for their own personal liberties, which made it 
pujitic to placate and not to coerce the British colonists. 

The Seven Years War secured Canada for Great Britain. 
Montcalm, Wolfe** opponent at Quebec, predicted that this 
very success would mean the loss of her other colonies in 
North America, and his prediction was verified less than a 
quarter nf .1 century after his death. These colonies were 
thirteen in number, and they varied much in character and in 
the ways in which they had been acquired. The Southern 
colonies—Virginia, die Carolines, and Georgia—contained 
large estates growing tobacco and cotton, worked iw slave 
labour. There, to a certain extent, the lives of the English 
squires were reproduced on American soil. 1 The northern 
nr New England colonies— Connecticut. Rhode Island. New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts—had been founded by Puri¬ 
tans. men discontented with the Anglican Church, and not 
disposed to tolerate the tyranny of James I urCliarles I. They 
were a hardy population of farmers f well educated, with fine 
colleges at Harvard and at Yale. In the centre there were 
the remains of the old Dutch settlements ceded in the reign 
of Charles II, and a colony once distinctly Roman Catholic 
named Maryland, There was also Pennsylvania, colonized 
by a somewhat unique branch of the English Puritans, the 
Friends or Quakers, who, ag a body, had an especial hatred 

1 Tliiiiifceray’i no\d, Tht Virginiant, givet an ndmiisblf description (if 
their live*. 
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of war and of method? of violence generally* Each colony 
stood by itself. Each had its own governor, appointed 
by the Home Government l and each hail a legislative 
assembly, which passed local acts and voted the governor's 
salary. Thus they enjoyed a considerable degree of seif- 
government. which had the effect of mating them bug for 
more, 'ttiey wished their assertiblies to have equal rights 
with the British Parliament ; they thought that they should 
be allowed to levy their own taxes,, and contribute in their 
own way, if at all, to the expenses uf the Imperial Government; 
and they objected to being taxed by a body sitting thousands 
ot tmies way, nnd in which they were not represented. 
They Intel little sentimental affection for or patriotic loyalty 
ii> the Home Government. Their distance from England, 
the difficulties of transport and communication, tile English 
practice (only recently abandoned) of transporting convicts to 
the cobnic$ t political and religious differences, had all tended 
to dull the sense of kinship and to make the colonist* dream 
of complete independence. This feeling of aloofness had 
been frequently apparent during die Seven Years" War when 
the colonial assemblies voted inadequate supplies and did 
not co-operate with the mother country in the way which 
was expected of diem. The English conquest f Canada 
precipitated matters. The removal of all danger from the 
French made the colonies more rebellious and Ices disposed 
titan ever to submit to the dictatorship of England, while the 
English Government felt that, since the conquest of Canada 
had rendered die Americans more secure„ and since the ex¬ 
penses of the war had been great, sE was but just that the 
colonists should pay part of them. The method adopted was 
to impose certain duties on articles used by the Americans, 
It was first proposed that they should maintain a force of ten 
thousand men, pan of the eo&t to be defrayed bv a itomp-mx 
un legal documents. This provoked so much opposition in 
America that the whole scheme was abandoned, to be revived 
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in another form a year bier, when taxra were imposed rm cer* 
min American import*. Again there was determinedoppvied- 
tion, and all die taxes were repealed except rmc—a tax on tea— 
which was retained as an assertion that die Erirish I*jj Shin cut 
had n right to rax the colonies directly as well 3$ indirectly. 
'ITiis the colonists refused to admit, and, after further mis- 
underatartdings and a disindiratfom to yield on either side, 
war broke oat. At first the cuhmi&B fared badly, but gradually 
t hey ga 1 r ml the tip per hand, Their id timatc si i cces^ was dn e 
to a variety of causes ; their superior knowledge of the coun- 
iry where the war Was hnlght, the good generalship of their 
leader George Wasliington, the great distance of the English 
from their own country, the incompetence of the English 
Government, and the assistance which the French gave to 
the rebels. The must momentous event of the war iyus the 
American Declaration of Independence on 4 Jul\ 1776. 
This important document, which stuv be fittingly described 
"he birth certificate of the United States of America, wm 
drawn up by a Virginian named Thomas Jetierson, but his ori¬ 
ginal draft suffered some modifications before it was finally 
accepted by Congress. Thus he had denounced staverv and 
die slave trade fiercely r and wished to see them abolished K but 
inoit uj the colonists differed from him and rtfii^cd to accept 
his recoinmendat ions on the matter. The a bye trade was pro¬ 
hibited in 1H07, but many more years were to elapse before 
1 he slaves of America were set free, even though the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence asserted that all men w ere bom equat 
I here were, however, dtlneultics in the way of emancipation. 
There were many in Virginia who wished Cu set the slaves 
tree, but they thought that those who Jiad been set free must 
tinder no circumstances remain in Virginia. The prospect of 
the rise of 4 Free black community, many of its members of 
African birth, and only recently taken out of an acmosphereof 
cannibalism and savagery, was too appalling to contemplate, 
and w it was thought better to keep the black population 
** Pf 
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under control &s slaves rather titan risk the safety and wdb 
bemg of the whole community. 

Great Britain aeknGwIedgcdrhcmdepcmfcucc of the United 
States in 1783,, seven years after the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence. The community which thus came into beitip was 
quite a new pbrnomenoa in the history of the world, Its head 
was a president elected frurn among the people and holding 
office for four years. It wa$ fitting that the first huhkr of 
the office should be George Washington* There was no state 
religion; no princes, dukes, counts, or hereditary titles of any 
description ; and a strong central government was evolved 
and made effective in a space of time whose shortness is 
amazing when compared with the centuries of slow and 
gradual development which have been the rule of most other 
countries. In 1783 the central government of the United 
States was a very feeble body,* Congress in which every state 
had one rote, and which liad practically no jurisdiction over 
individual citizens. It had, for example* no control over the 
foreign trade of each state, and St coutd not coin money or 
levy taxes by its ow n authority. U had no power of compel - 
ling the obedience cither of states or of individuals. Six 
years later, however, a new constitution had been drawn up. 
through the efforts of Alexander Hamilton and others, and, 
what is more remarkable, accepted by the thirteen states 
111 is coustkiuum made the American people a nation ; p^~ 
vksusly they had been a mere league of states. It defined 
dearly whni power? the provincial governments should 
continue to exercise, ami separated these powers from those 
which were to be under the direct control of the central 
government* such as the control of die army and navy, the 
making of war and peace., the post office* and the currency. 
Hamilton and Ms associates were not innovators. They 
were practical politicians* eager to* copy the En^I features of 
the governments with which they were familiar. They pre¬ 
ferred to walk in old paths, as far us tireumstance^ per* 
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mined, rather than adopt methods which had rvu*. heen 
justified by experience, and they were specially indebted 
to tlie example of the British Constitution, 

"Thee held England 10 be the freest and brat governed country 
in the world, bur wot resolved to avoid the weak points uhich hail 
enabled King George III in play the tyrant, and uliiid. rendered 
EnptMi .liberty, ns they thought r far Inferior to that which the am- 
a tirutinafi of their own States secured, Wkh iffi* venerable mot her 
anil these children* betier In their judgment than iJjc mutkr, be¬ 
fore their eyes, they created an executive nuuniitrate, the President* 
on the mode) of the State Governor, anti of the British Crown 
They created a kcislntiirc of two Houses, Congress, on the model 
of the two Holing of their Stare fcgfidamre^, and c>t the British 
Parliament. And following dre precedent or the British judges* 
immovable except by die Crown ami Parliament combined* rhey 
created 4 judiciary appointed for life, and irremovable save by 
iinpcacliment / 1 

l ilt vahtahle assistance which the French gave to the 
American colonists was largely the result of a desire to 
revenge themselves upon England for tire lo&s of Canada* but 
it Was a vengeance for which a heavy price had to be paid. 
The financial assistance which France gave to the Americans 
was such as she could not rally afford, and the volunteers 
who crossed the A thin tic to fight for the colonists returned 
with ideas of individual liberty' which made them very incqlfr- 
nnt rf the restrictions md absurdities of Grand Monarchy* 
At this time the finance^ of France were in a hopeless state ; 
the poorer classes were still the most heavily taxed ; the 
nobles and higherclergy hesitated to come forward and save 
die state (and bad Urey but known it, their own pi rations 
as well)* by voluntarily resigning their daimt to Immunity 
from certain taxes 3 and matters were further complicated 
by the extravagance of the court and tire sheer incompetence 
of tire King, Louis X\ !, Much has been written on the misery 

* 3'ire .4 ptt-jFTT.'jpi CJeFfTfTirrniixc^fci^rA S [ _i ~?e _ Btyce’!, ptib. MaemilEBTL- 
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of tine French peasants of the period, Carivle m his pictur¬ 
esque wav lui-> said tliat * ore-third of tliem had nothing hut 
third-rate potatoes to eat for one-third of the yearand that 
thev Iliad often to be content with meals of husks and boiled 
grass. Two shrewd observers, the American Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son and the English writer Arthur Young, who travelled in 
France just prior to the Revolution, were somewhat differ¬ 
ently impressed. Young, although lie came across some 
scenes of rural happiness, was apparently mure impressed with 
scenes of misery and destitution* which afterwards led him to 
write that * the dispensations of Providence seem to love per¬ 
mitted the human race to exist only as the prey of tyrants, as 
it lias made pigeons for the prey of hawks In another 
passage he declared that* kings and ministers, and parliaments, 
and States’ had much' to answer for their prejudices, seeing 
millions of hands that would he industrious idle and starving 
through rile execrable maxims of despotism, or the equally 
detestable prejudices of a feudal nobility V But even Arthur 
Young admitted that the government of France was 'the 
mildest government of any considerable country in Europe, 
our own excepted V Thomas Jefferson, expecting to find 
physical discomfort and misery among the peasants* found 
instead a degree of pro!,purity atul contentment which amazed 
him. 1 He certainly does nut give us the impression of a 
people who have reached such a state of desperation that they 
ran bear their burdens no longer. Undoubtedly the French 
peasants had various petty inconveniences and restrictions 
to endure, w hich might easily develop into flagrant abuses. 
The last relics 0< serfdom had nor yet disappeared from their 
lives. Lords still chimed and enjoyed Certain feudal dues, 
such as the right to impose the use of certain tilings OH their 
lands ie.g. ovens where all were obliged to bake bread, and 
pay for sodding) ; the right of levying a toll on sheep and 

• JYnrrfj in Franc* (Just published titi). 

• Letter to a friend from Nice* II April 17&7. 
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cattle driven past the manor house; and *ht privilege of 
hunting and preserving game. Many of the manors luid great 
pigeon-housed, in which a couple of thousand pigeons were 
kept, and the peasants were not allowed to protect them¬ 
selves against these peats, even though they spread over their 
fields devouring the newly sown seed. Rut. with all thrse 
tilings, the French peasant were much better off than the 
peasants of Prussia, Russia, Austria >Italy, or Spain, in almost 
all the countries of Europe .with the exception of England, the 
peasants were still serfs ; they had to work certain days in the 
week for their lords ; and they could not marry, or disptsse 
of thrirhmda* without hh permission. Thereafioawhy France 
was the first country on the continent of Europe to do away 
With the irritating survival* of feudalism was nut that the 
French people were oppressed above all others, but because 
they F were sufficiently enlightened to realize the evils and 
absurdities of the system of government under which if icy 
suffered. The writings of Voltaire and die Encyclopaedists, 
and particularly those of Rousseau t bad been widely read 
and their teachings accepted with enthusiasm, so that there 
was a general disposition to regard kings and lords as op¬ 
pressors who had m real right to tile tyrannical powers which 
they claimed. Of course> the number nf people who read 
Rousseau was comparatively small, but many of them were 
men of force and decision of character, w ho w ent about the 
country proclaiming the new doctrines, ami thus sowing the 
seeds of revolution in die minds of the people. In much tile 
same way, Lhc Russian Bolsheviks, inspired by the revolu¬ 
tionary ideas of the German Socialist writer Karl Marx, 
achieved the revolution of 1917 which gave them the control 
over the government and destinies of Russia, In each case 
we have a strong and determined minority imposing their 
wilU upon a majority' who had been oppressed for centuries, 
and who were therefore in the best mood to accept changed 
winds might improve and which, they believed, could liardly 
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make worse their matcm! ambitions. They apprehended 
nothing but ultimate good from the forcible destruction of 
avsterns ivitich < Jvnastic nr class interests at llic cx* 

■F — 

pcnfte of the general intcri^c^ of die community* 

The French Revolution begun with the meeting of ihe 
Srat rs-Genera I in May of 1769. end the destruction of the 
Bastille, the great prison of the city or Paris, Lit July of 
the same year. At first, despite occasional excesses like risings 
of the Paris mob and chateau 4 iuming in the provinces, it 
proceeded along right lines. The representatives of the 
people, or the Third Estate, early got an ascendancy m the 
StJies-C-neral f which constituted itself into a National As¬ 
sembly and passed some very useful and necessary measures* 
Before die end of the year 17S9 the survivals of feudalism had 
been abolished; the tithes of the Church liad been dfine away 
with ; exemptions from the payments of bPK* had been abol¬ 
ished for ever ; it had been declared that * all citizens, without 
distin ction of birth f a re eligible to any otfsce or dignity 1 ; and 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man had been drawn up nnd 
made into law. Tilts was a most important document, com¬ 
parable with die English Rill of Rights although its influence 
has been greater, for it served its a modd for similar declara¬ 
tions in many other parts of the world, ti asserted that all 
men have equal rights ; 1 hut law must he the expression of the 
will of die people and that it should be the same for all 1 that 
no one should be arrested or imprisoned except in accordance 
with the law ; that no person should suffer on account of 
Ids opinions, provided that the exp region of them did not 
imperil the peace and well-being of the community; and tfi.it 
d alt dti^ensr have a right to decide, cither personally of by 
their representative* as to the necessity of the public contri¬ 
bution* to grant this fredv t to know to what uses it is put. and 
to fix the proportion, the mode of assessment and of collec¬ 
tion, and the duration of the raxes # * The King, naturally* 
showed reluctance to ratify the Declaration, and there were 
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rumours that he was secretly getting together an army to over¬ 
throw wiiat the rcvoliiti musts luid dune. These things, to¬ 
gether with die scarcity of food «n account of poor crops, 
aroused the excitable populace of Paris, and several thousand 
women and some armed men marched out to the palace of 
Versa!lies and forced the King and the royal family to return 
with them to Paris. They imagined that their very presence 
am on g than would solve the problem of scarcity and ensure 
plenty. The King, the Queen, and the Dauphin were con¬ 
ducted to the palace of the Tuiieries, where they were kept in 
a condition practically the same as captivity. In 17^1 they 
made an attempt to escape, but were stopped at Yarcnnes, 
a few miles from the north-eastern border of trance, and 
brought back to Paris, Louis’s idea appears to have been to 
reach certain French troops upon whose loyalty he could rely, 
and then, with their assistance ami that of the Kmpcror 
Leopold 11, who was the brother of Marie Antoinette, his 
queen, he would be able to march on Paris and recover his 
former power once again. When the news of his arrest at 
Yarcnnes and his unwilling return to Paris reached the 
Emperor, he invited the rulers of Russia, tint'land, Prussia, 
Spain, Naples, and Sardinia to co-operate with him in re¬ 
establishing 'the liberty and honour of the most Christian 
kinir and Ills family, and place a check upon the dangerous 
excesses of tlie French Revolution, the fatal example of tvhieh 
it behoves every government to repress 1 . The response was 
disappointing ; the King of Prussia was practically the only 
ruler who thought it worth his while to interfere in the In¬ 
ternal affairs of France. His troops joined those of the Aus¬ 
trians, and with the assisunce of some emigrant nobles in¬ 
vaded the country. The French army, having lost many of 
its officers by emigration, at this tunc was perilously insubor¬ 
dinate; but at Vahny, in the Argunne, it contrived to stay the 
advance of the invaders, and then in an astonishingly short 
apace uf time suddenly transformed itself Into a force whose 
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vigotw an Revolutionary enthusiasm carried it from victory to 
victory. U invaded Germany and took several towns on the 
Rhine, including Mayenee, and it also occupied the Austrian 
Netherlands and Savoy. So intoxicated did the French 
become with their successes that they offered their assistance 
to any country which wished to establish its freedom by 
throwing off the yoke of monarchy, and early in 1793 they 
declared war upon England. 

In the meantime the Revolution I tad changed consider* 
ably in character. The danger of foreign invasion/ Lite assis¬ 
tance uiven to the invaders by French noblemen, and the ill— 
concealed eagerness with which the King awaited the reversal 
of the Revolution caused panic in various parts of France, 
particularly in Paris, and extremists who wished to depose the 
King and take drastic measures against those who impeded 
the Revolution gradually gained the upper hand. For the 
next few years the history of France reads like the incidents of 
some terrifying nightmare. On 10 August the palace of the 
Tui!erics was stormed and the royal family sent to prison : 
on the and amt 3rd of September 1792 hundreds of men and 
women suspected of counter-revolutionary tendencies were 
ruthlessly massacred in the streets of Paris; before the end 
of the month the King had been deposed :uui the first French 
republic proclaimed; in January' of the next year the luckless 
l4)uh was tried for high treason, found guilty, and executed ; 
in June the Girondins* Or moderate revolutionaries, who had 
really been opposed to the execution of the King (although 
some of them had voted for it), were overthrown and their 
leaders guillotined; io October the Queen, .Marie Antoinette, 
was executed. From June of 1793 to July of j 7(^4 there was 
a veritable Reign of Terror in France. The government was 

■ ThftC U( mntiy Who believe that the htood)' chnnxtrr at the Russian 

Ishevjfc Revolution «ha«M be imitated to • ahnilar the 

panic (CNKd by the mvaiiims of Russia try ixiurlcr-rct olutfonufy atnuei 
listed bj rofesgik tvilAtNn <in:l qutmdt; fd |ij fumya itioftty. 
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in the hands of a Committee of Public Safety of nine mem¬ 
bers, of whom the chief was a provincial lawyer named Maxi- 
tailien Rob«spierre, who had once resigned a judge-hip rather 
than sentence a man in death, He recognized im such com¬ 
punctions when it fell to him to direct tiic Revolution. lie 
considered it Jus patriotic duty to take the most drastic 
measures against all who might in any conceivable wav en¬ 
danger its permanence. The Revolutionary Tribunal was 
never idle, and thousands of suspects were guillotined. No 
one was sale. Even Dan ton, member of an earlier Committee 
of Public Safety, whose popularity was second only to that nf 
Robespierre, tvasaccused of treason, and after a mere mockery 
of a trial executed. His great crime was tiiat he had Income 
tired of bloodshed, ami had had die temerity to advocate 
moderation. A few months later a coalition was formed 
against Robespierre by colleagues who feared that he would 
demand thei r heads n«i, The city of Paris was ro used against 
him, and he was arrested, tried, and executed. After Ids death 
the Reign of Terror ended. Some of those who had been most 
prominent in doing its cruel work,such as the public prosecu¬ 
tor uf Paris, were themselves sent to the guilimine, but other¬ 
wise the Revolutionary Tribunal convicted very few of those 
who were brought before it, The Jacobin Club at Paris, to 
which most of the extreme revolutionists had belonged, was 
closed, and a new' constitution drawn up for the French 
Republic. It was enacted that the power uf fuakins the laws 
should he vested m an assembly consisting of two houses, 
while tjie executi ve powers of the state were put in the hands 
of a Directory of five persons, to he chosen by the assembly, 
The Trench Revolution is one of the most important events 
in modem history. It marks the definite entry into con¬ 
tinental politics of a now force, the force of the People or the 
1 bird Estate. 1 1 was a great triumph fur the idea of Demo* 
cracy, even though it left much to lie achieved in this direc¬ 
tion, for it was m many ways essentially a middle-class rcvolu* 
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ticin. It did not at once bring about the complete enfranchise¬ 
ment of the great masses of the people. Tint process is not 
complete even yet, although in some countries like England 
it is nearing completion. The history of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury is one of gradual but very definite advance towards the 
sovereignty of the people* and a great deal of the progress 
which has been made can be traced directly or indirectly to 
the influence of the French Revolution. Thus, in England, 
those who hod for years been advocating a wider and more 
democratic franchise were so inspired by what the French 
had done that they made greater and more sustained efforts 
to achieve their purpose, and were not deterred by imprison¬ 
ment. transportation, social ostracism, or any other punish- 
mencs which the governments of the day might inflict upon 
them. 

The idea that government exists for the security and pro¬ 
tection of the governed was fully grasped in the eighteenth 
century, but it was believed—in countries like England 
almost as much as in countries like Russia, which were only 
just emerging from barbarism—that the people should cer¬ 
tainly not be allowed to govern themselves. There is no 
political idea in the modem world which finds more general 
acceptance than the idea that government should be directed 
by die people through their own representatives, and that 
it is better for a nation to make mistakes in self-government 
rather than be ruled by irresponsible mnnarchs* however 
benevolent and wise they may be, Tids ductrine was ener¬ 
getically propounded in France during the Revolution, and 
when French armies marched into the Netherlands, Western 
Germany,and Northern Italy they carried their revolutionary 
ideas with them and did much to ensure the ultimate triumph 
of popular government in those countries. 

The opposition of governing classes generally to the 
Revolution, and the attacks which tlie rulers of Austria and 
Prussia made upon it, were dictated by something of for 
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greater Consequence than the wrongs of Louis XVI or the 
indinuitira to which Marie Antoinette lind been 3objected. 
Hie opponents of the Re volution realized that the revolution¬ 
ary spirit U wry infectious, particularly among people who 
are in any way oppressed P and therefore, in order to prevent k 
from spreading to their awn countries p they did their utmost 
to stamp it out in France, The fall of the French monarchy* 
with its record of eight centuries of unbroken succession and 
its tradition of maguificunce n the spoliation of the Church*and 
the extinction of the nobility were to them ominous portents 
which it would be suicidal to treat with indifference, But the 
opposition of despotic king$ and autocratic ministers was 
never a source of real danger to the Revolution, far they 
represented m expiring medieval order whose day was ob¬ 
viously over, What was infinitely more dangerous was the 
way En which the opinions of moderate men were alienated 
by the excesses of the Reign of Terror. 

fc Tr> the advanced thinkers of the Continent the destruction of 
feudalism in its Bourbon citadel had presented itself as an omen 
of the deliverance of the whole of Europe from the effete institu¬ 
tions of the Middle Age*. Rut everywhere sympathy had 
given place to horror and loathing as caniral nf die revolutionary 
movement had passed frum the hands of reasonable men arid had 
been secured by gang after gang of murderous fanatics* each nw ire 
extreme, unbalanced, and sanguinary tlien :ls predecessor/ 1 

In England the Revolution was at first very popular. The 
ideals of the revolutionists—Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 
—were admirable^ and it was felt that the French were doing 
exactly dir same as ihc English Iiad dune in ihSS, when they 
h&d got rid of a despotic king, James 11* and remodelled thdr 
government on more rational principles. Hie poet Words¬ 
worth wrote of the curly days of the French Revolution ; 

Bliss w js it in that dsivn to be alive 

But to be young -was very hesren. 

1 .Main Ci-rtrHlt vf Uto-ruf tun flizZi.ty t Hramsliaw i. pub Miicmihill. 
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The politician Fox spoke of the fall of the Bastille as the 
greatest and the best event ihai had ever happened in the 
world ; and some enthusiasts, amtmg them the poets Cole¬ 
ridge and Sou they, projected the founding of action) on the 
banks of the river Susquehanna in America, where theywould 
be able to live in strict accordance with revolutionary ideals. 
But terrorism produced a reaction which quite as 
remarkable as this early cnthtwiftwit- Even W ordsworth be¬ 
came conservative and miti revolutionary .and rtfbrmen tom 
expressed the mildest of progressive sentiments bid them¬ 
selves open to legal penalties, whose frequent barbarity lUus- 
trates the alarm with which the governing classes regarded 
the spread of anything approximating to revolutionary ideas, 
Tims in 1793 two Scottish gentlemen* Muir and Palmer, 
were trans poired loBotanfBav 1 for advocating parlmmentary 
reform, and Lord Rraxfield,* die judge who sentenced them, 
declared from the bench that * the Iunded interest alone itas 
a right to representation \ It is a somewhat remarkable fact 
that the writer Edmund Burke„ who bail been the foremost 
English advocate of the rights of the American unionists who 
rebelled against Great Britain* was from the beginning dis¬ 
tinctly hfL^iile to the Trench Revolution. "lie Saw only ihc 
glare of hefl in the light which others took to be the dawn of 
the miBeitttium*, nti4 predicted Ehat it would be followed by 
a military despotism in France! and that it would* if not 
checked, deg troy the very foundations of civilization. Me 
was right about the military despotism, wrong in his other 
prediction. The Revolution was followed by the despotism 
of Xaptikon Buonaparte* wliidi was in some respects, more 
absolute than Thai of Louis XIV ; but it U -ted for k i- titan 
twenty years,and. wen while k listed, the main isLlucvi-meivts 

1 Jn ihis&e &3 ?s .YuElraiij, Wrv^W huTary ilz a \inters cohmy "i»f lust 
bfgiiBthg, niuhJy lived a pUi!5 tai- which Hie wuttt caevku evuid 

tffi =rCI\l. 

’ LonJ nr:iifn'S.! n^woi a* Weir nf ticrmiaiun it* H. L awn'i 
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■ ■f the Revolution were not fust sight of. Uniformity nf laws 
was enforced througlimit France ; legal and class privileges 
were suppressed ; religious disabilities \amshcd; large 
estates which had formerly belonged to the Crown and the 
nobility were broken up and sold cheaply to men of the 
middle and lower classes; commerce was encouraged ; 
men were taxed according to their means : and every calling 
and profession was made free to all French citizens. It was 
because Napoleon gave practical expression to the achieve¬ 
ments of the Revolution,and preserved the order necessary 
for their Conti nuance, that the French people endured (or so 
long the sacrifices which his policy entailed. Meanwhile Ins 
armies, by spreading revolutionary doctrines and at the same 
rime oppressing the peoples upon whom the y were quartered, 
did much to develop that reding of nationality it inch a- one 
of the chief features of ninci eenth-cen lu ry history. This was 
rather a curious result of the French Revolution, which, in 
theory at least, was distinctly and-nation a I. The idea of 
fraternity recognizes no national barriers ; it regards all men 
as brothers ; and the French were acting in strict accordance 
with the principle when they issued their famous appeal to 
the oppressed and down-trodden of all countries to rise 
against their governments and join the new French Republic 
in a federation of the free. But am the number and importance 
of their military successes increased these generous sentiment 
lost their power, and those who had Formerly proclaimed 
them began to took upon themselves as a nation apart from 
inil superior to all others. The old evil lust for conquest and 
world dominion took hold upon their minds, and instead of a 
world animated by liberty, fraternity, and equality their 
thoughts t urned more and more to the idea of a vast empi re of 
subjugated nations dominated and controlled by France, 
Some of Napoleon's early successes were largely due to the 
half-hearted nature of the opposition to him. The people of 
the countries which he invaded had little interest in resisting 
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the French soldiers They Kail been driven UttwifllrigTy by 
governments which they luted, to light against foes whose 
revolutionary sentiments they admired, and wham many of 
them were disposed to welcome ,ih deliverers rather than re¬ 
sist as invaders, hut when the French began to show that 
their devotion to the ideals which they professed did not get 
beyond mere lip service* md when they began to behave with 
the insolence and arrogance of typical conquerors p a great 
passion of patriotic fediag was aroused against them, and 
the ultimate downfall of Naputam and of French Imperialism 
was chiefly due to this. The war against him, w hich began 
as .i war of dynasts, ended -is a war of peoples. 

The French Revolution is one of the most important events 
in die history of the world, 

' Herder compared it to die Reformation and the rise of Chris¬ 
tianity ; and it deserves to be ranked with tbofce two great mom cuts 
in history, because like them h destroyed the landmarks of die 
world in which generations of men Imd parsed iltch lives, beaiuie 
h vm a movement towards j completer humanity, and because it 
too was a religion, with its doctrines, its apostles, and its martyrs 
It brought on the SLtgc of human aJMry forces w hich have 
moulded die thoughts and actions of men ever since* and have 
taken a permanent place among the fa motive influences of civili¬ 
zation. As Christianity taught man that he was □ spiritual being, 
and the Reformation proclaimed that nothing need stand between 
the soul and God, so the Rcvolurian asserted the equality of man, 
conceiving individuals as partakers of a common nature and de-. 
daring each one or them, regardless of birth, colour, or religion, 
to he |W35scsMrd of certain inalienable rights/ J 

Practically ail the great revolutions of die nineteenth cen¬ 
tury are traceable to its influence, The Revolution inaugur¬ 
ated a new epoch in dm history’ of the human race; it gave the 
death-blow to feudalism, which, although it had Jong ceased to 
govern the relations between kings and noble** still continued 

1 Gfimhridftt Afo4m Hii voJ, -,iiL Ankle tin 1 Europe md die 
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tn France nod elsewhere to regulate the relations of nobles 
and peasants; and by giving feudalism a mortal blow and pro¬ 
claiming in its place the doctrine of equality it prepared the 
way for notable triumphs in (he cause of individual liberty, 
'Hie conception of equality could not foil to atrensrtbett and 
promote such movements as those for (lie removal of religious 
restrictions, and for die abolition of slavery, ‘It is to the 
Revolution, to Mira beau and Grrgoire, to (he march of the 
French armies, that (he Jews look back as the signal for their 
emancipation, 1 1 and although religion lutd much to do with 
the abolition of slavery, particularly in the British dominions, 
the movement received great support from the widespread 
acceptance of French ideas. 

XXVI 

NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE 

T HE astonishing career of Napoleon Buonaparte would 
have been impossible if (here had been no French 
Revolution. Under the old regime he would probably have 
lud little opportunity of displaying his great military qualities, 
and be would certainly not have risen to a position of emi¬ 
nence in the state. 

Napoleon was hardly a Frenchman by birth. He was 
bom in 1769 in the island fit Corsica, which had only been 
a French possession fur a year ; his ancestors were Italian ; 
his native language was Italian, and he always spoke French 
with a foreign accent ; in hi:- youth his great ambition was 1 > 
fret Corsica from French control ; and in some respects bis 
career Is a repetition on u very large scale of dial of the 
Italian condottierri of the Middle Ages. He was educated it 
the military schools of SJriennc and Paris, where bis relations 
with his fellow students were nnt happy. They despised him 
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far hi? reserved, sulky ways, and perhaps also for his poverty, 
and he thought that they were all inferior to himself in 1 noble 
sentiments. 1 . In course of time he entered the army as an 
artillery officer, and became a Jacobin and an anient suppor¬ 
ter of the French Revolution. He was befriended by die 
brother of MaximiJkn Robespierre, a fact that nearly cost 
him his life when that leader fell from power, Napoleon vvjts 
thrown into prison and for a little time there existed ionic 
doubt in the mmtfe of the authorities m to whether he should 
be guillotined or nut. He was eventually released, and 
during the nest couple of years so impressed the Directory 
with his military skill that in 1796* at the early age of twenty- 
seven, he was made command er-dn-chicf of their army in 
Northern Italy. He very soon justified the confidence which 
had been reposed in him. Within a year the Austrians , with 
whom the French were still ar war, had been driven out at 
those parts, and a Cisalpine republic carved out of the smaller 
states of Northern Italy* This new state included Milan, 
Modem, some of the papal dominions, and part of the posses¬ 
sions uf the republic of Venice. The other part, including 
Venice itself, was given as a sort of indemnity to Austria, 
who formally ceded the Austrian Netherlands to France. 

Napoleon, thus early in his career* gave dear indications of 
the qualities which were afterwards to make him such a menace 
to the peace of the world- He told the Italians that the 
French had come to break their chains, but he did not 
scruple to tax them heavily in order that his army and 
the somewhat costly emm which lie maintained should be 
supported, and hr took auay the Liberties of Venice without 
the slightest compunction , He was perfectly dear in hh .m n 
mind that he h::d not won bis victories in order to advance 
‘rhe lawyers of the Directory \ and that the French people 
needed above all else a head who is rendered illustrious by 
glory and tint by theories uf government, fine phrases , or 
the talk of idealists', lie was equal b. dear that this head 
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could be no one hut himself. But, after the successful con¬ 
clusion of his Italian campaign, he was faced with rather an 
awkward situation. The time was not ripe for him to return 
to France and impose Ills authority upon the people ; on the 
other hand, if he resigned his cummand and simply returned 
to live the life of an ordinary person, he w ould lose so much 
prestige as to jeopardise .seriously hb designs for the future. 
He accordingly persuaded the Directory that it was in the 
best interests of France that England should be ruined, and 
that the most effective way of doing that was to deprive her 
of her Eastern possessions. And so he was allowed to take 
his army to Egypt : and thence across the desert of Sinai 
towards (he East. But he never readied India; probably he 
never expected to do no. When he was besieging Acre in 
Syria, 3 French newspaper was sent to him from which he 
discovered that, in his absence, the affairs of France had not 
been prospering. The Directory* had proved itself hope¬ 
lessly incompetent, ami the Austrians had recovered most of 
whit the French had won in Northern Italy. Napoleon had 
probably been expecting such news fnr some time. Tile way 
was now clear fur him to return to France and nuke a definite 
bid for power. Leaving his army, and accompanied only by 
some of his best officers, lie made his wav thither by sea 
with the utmost dispatch, and before the end of the year 179^ 
his intrigues had becn^o far successful that the Directory had 
been superseded by a government of three Consuls, with 
Napoleon holding the title of First Consul, and practically 
all the power, A plebiscite was at once taken of the people, 
and they voted by Over three million votes to less than sixteen 
hundred in favour of the new* government. It was almost 
universally believed that the rule of Napoleon was bound to 
be a great improvement upon those which had preceded it, 

* 'Hie French inv.ikir.n c,{ t’jtjyi !rJ to ih* discovery hv * French 
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and there were many who thought that if would give France 
the peace which she desired above all other things. They 
were $oon 10 be disillusioned* Napoleon lost no time in 
rccovta-ing Northern Italy from the Austrians, and in iSoj 
and 18 qz he made peace with all the powers with whom 
France had been at war—Austria, Naples, Turkey* Russia p 
md England, But lie never intended this peace to be anything 
uiher than a mice. In :Sc^ he told his Council of State that 

‘ Fram e needs glorious deeds and hence war, She must he the 
first among the states or she is lost. I ihalLkeep the peace as lonn 
our neighbours keep if, but I shall regard k as an llcJ vantage if 
they force me to take up my arms again before they arc rusted* -.. 
I regard myself as destined while I till my present alike to fight 
almost without imennlss&on. 1 

Mis ideal was that the whole of Europe should he subject to 
one Emperor, namely himself* and that he should be able m 
reward the most able and devoted of his officers with king- 
ships over the various countries of which the continent was 
composed, After 1803, when war was resumed, he set him¬ 
self resolutely to the task of bringing this about. Me planned 
a great invasion of bfjgliind, which never came to anything, 
although be succeeded in alarming the lintHkh people 
preUy thomuirlity, particularly those who lived on the south 
c^dt. He made himself King of Italy* dissolved the 
Holy Homan Empire* occupied Vienna* defeated the com¬ 
bined armies of Austria and Russia in the terrible Battle of 
Auster 1 it£, which the English Prime Minister William Pitt 
regarded as of such significaacc duit he declared, with pro¬ 
phetic accuracy, 1 Roll up that map (of Europe), it will not 
he wanted these ten y^ars 1 ; and utterly humiliated the 
Prussians, whose lands he occupied. In i#oz lie had got the 
French to make him First Consul for life, and in 3804 he 
received the title of Emperor, He was probab!y at the zenith 
of hb power between the years j&qS and tSto. lie liad so 
far succeeded in his king-making ambitions thac he had made 
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brother Lmds King of Hollatid t another brother Joseph 
while still aether brother Jerome became 
King of Westphalia, a new German slate 
which Napoleon caned out of territory which he had con¬ 
quered from the Prussians and the Hanoverians* When in 


iBqS he made Joseph King of Spain, he transferred the rale 
over Naples to Murat, one of his marshals. Another of his 
marshals, Bemadotte, subsequently became King of Sweden. 
Jet iSiq the French Empire had readied its maximum extent 
(see map), and in the same year Napoleon, who had divorced 
liis wife Jtrephine,married Marie Louise, the daughter of the 
Emperor of Austria, and so gained admission into the Hah$- 
hurg family, one of the oldest and proudest of the reigning 
families of Europe. 
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After 1 810 hia power Gradually declined, and Ida downfall 
four years Liter must be attributed to three main causes : the 
oppositnm of England and particularly the strength of the 
British fleet; the fact that the war against him became a war 
of peoples 1 and 1 he disastrous issue * if Ids Russian campaign 
of fSia. From the beginning the British fleet had iten 3 
tremendous barrier in the way of the complete realisation of 
Napoleon’s ambitions* The great vie ton 1 which the English 
admiral Nelson had won ewer die combined French and 
Spanish fleets off Cape Trafalgar in iSo^ had been quite 
as decisive as Napoleon T s hind victory of Auaterlitz. It 
meant that the French navy ceased to count as an effective 
instrument., and so made it quite impossible for the Emperor 
to blockade England anti prevent foreign ships from Trading 
with English ports. On the other hand, the Engl tab navy 
was able to do much damage to French trade, and to prevent 
articles of foreign or colonial commerce frum entering 
France or any of the countries which formed part of the 
French Empire or were allied to Napoleon. It was this fact 
which caused Russia v allied to France singe 1807, to break that 
alliance. Napoleon was furious at what he chose to regard as 
inexcusable perfidy^ on the pan of the Czar* and In 3 8 1 a. with 
an army of six hundred thousand men* he invaded Russia. 
Six months later he entered PoLand on his homeward 
journey with scarcely more than twenty thousand of them 
left. The Russians after one great defeat, had persistently 
refused to fight pitched battles against the invaders ; instead* 
they lud hung upon the flanks and the rear of the French 
army, harassing them as much as they could ; they had 
abandoned towns and villages through which the invaders 
would pass* and hod removed supplies of food p so that when 
the French reached Moscow their bodies were hat&fmnished 
and lUcir spirits thoroughly depressed by the severe trials 
of the advance—the sultry heat of midsummer, bad roads, 
bunting villages* and one great battle at Borodino, in which 
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the French, though victorious, had lose os many men as their 
foes. There was nothing but retreat left fur them, particu¬ 
larly since, before they got to Moscow, a considerable part 
of the town hud been set on fire, and during their stay there 
mysterious conflagrations broke out in various parts of the 
city. The return journey 1 was much worse than tilt advance, 
since the soldiers were then exposed to the rigours of a very 
severe winter, accentuated by scarcity of food and fuel and 
remorseless attacks bv the Russian troops. Napoleon lis¬ 
tened back to Paris before the tattered remnants of lus army 
could arrive, making light of the disaster, and before the year 
1813 was over he had gut together another army of si v hundred 
thousand men, largely recruited of old men and boys. In die 
meantime the character of the struggle against him Had 
changed. The English statesman George Cunning had pre¬ 
dicted that Napoleon would eventually be defeated by a war 
of nations, and that this war of nations would start in Spain. 
His prediction was amply verified. The Spaniards resented 
Napoleon’s attempt to foist his brother Joseph upon them as 
their king, and with the assistance of English troops under 
General Wellesley, who afterwards became Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, they fought a long war, the Peninsular War, which has 
been graphically described as a running sore in the side of 
France,and which resulted in the deposition of Joseph and the 
expulsion of the French armies from Spain. Meanwhile, in 
Germany, the exactions of Napoleon, the arrogance of his 
soldiers, and the patriotic appeals of philosophers like Fichte 
had kd to an astonishing outburst of national feeling. In 
Prussia particularly, the government had been overhauled, 
serfdom had been abolished, and the army made into a 
really effective fighting force. Thus w hen Napoleon marched 
into Germany in 1813 he had to face an opposition which was 
more danger on* than anything which he had previously en¬ 
countered, The Russians, the Prussians, and the Austrians had 
at last learned flic necessity of combining against their common 
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t nemy* suit! the sttUgjk against him had ceased to be merely 
dynastic. In August lie w;m a victory 4 t Dresden* but less 
than two months later be was signally defeated qt Leipzig in 
the great Battle of the NutioDSj&od before the end of the year 
he had been driven back into France* 'Hie victorious allies 
then offered him very generous terms* He iv-is to he allowed 
to retain the crown of France, whose boundaries were fixed 
at the Rhine* the .Alps, and the Pyrenees, and he was also 
to keep Belgium and Savoy- He hesitated to accept ; the 
allies lost patience tilth him and invaded France* In 
Austrians, Prussians, Russian®, and Swedes crossed the 
Rhine, and British and Spanish troops came into the country 
through the passes of the Pyrenees. Napoleon fought bril¬ 
liantly, but the odds against him were too great- Paris fell 
31 the end of March, and a week beer he abdicated. The 
victors then restored the French mannichy in t be person of 
Louis XVIIii tlie brother of the ill-foted Louis XVI + *tul 
Napoleon was exiled to the small island of Elba in the 
Mediterranean, where he was granted sovereign rights and 
allowed to retain lus imperial tide- Such a mockery could 
hardly have been expected to satisfy a man of his restless and 
ambitious temperament, and in less than a year he escaped to 
France and once more persuaded the people to entrust their 
destinies to him. He promised them individual liberty* free¬ 
dom of the press, and much else which, in spite of promises, 
the r(stored king had not given them, and he renounced war 
and conquest, declaring Jus determination to rule as a consti¬ 
tutional sovereign in future. The French people were duped; 
the allies were nut. Vigorous preparations were made to 
overthrow 1 the enemy and destroyer of the world j peace \ 
and in June of 1S15 a force* consisting mainly of British and 
Prussians; defeated him at Waterloo, in Belgium, A little 
later he surrendered himsdf to the captain of an English 
warship* and was exiled by the allies to the remote island of 
St. Helena in the West Atlantic ,av here, until his death in iSai, 
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he busied liimadf by brooding over hU put) writing memoirs 
in which hr tried to justify it, and quarrelling with the hngltth 
governor. Probably more literature has been written about 
Napoleon than about any other character who luis ever lived. 
Ilia astonishing rise to power, the vast scale of his achieve¬ 
ments, the force that lav behind his personality, and die 
tragedv of his fall have appejL::! alike to the imaginations of 
pus terity and to those of his contemporaries- He had an oppor¬ 
tunity such as comes (■►very few, and he might, had he been 
less egotistic, have left behind him die reputation of one of t he 
world's greatest benefactors. He was a man of great mental 
capacities and extraordinary powers, of organization- The 
fine roads which he constructed across the Alps and along 
the Rhine; the wide streets, magnificent bridges, and 
triumphal arches with which he beautified Parts ; his work 
in codifying the laws of Prance ; and his conviction of dm 
importance of education are some indications of wh.u he 
might have done if personal ambition and the desire for 
military glory had not warped his judge merits and vitiated 
his whole conception of what a ruler owes to his subjects, 
Even his domestic achievements were coloured by a desire 
to exalt himself. The triumphal arches of Paris were meant 
to prevent the people from forgetting his victories; the 
centra! idea of his educational system was dial it should turn 
out loyal subjects of die Emperor, prepared to do his will in 
all things, particularly military sen*ice. When he returned 
from Elba, and when it was expedient for him to conciliate 
die French people as much as possible, he promised them 
a free press, but he had no real sympathy with such an ides ; 
at the very beginning of his administration he suppressed 
a number of newspapers and forbade the establishment of 
new ones, and when he became Ivmpcror lie adopted the 
pnttcy of supplying news to the papers, and he gave them 
strict orders that they were to publish nothing which was 
* disadvantageous or disagreeable to FranceHis ideal w as 
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tosupprcs4 all newspapers except one which should be used 
for official purposes. Much has been made by some of Ida 
codification of the laws of France, while others have con¬ 
demned his work as too burned and superficial* Both the 
civil and the criminal law were codified, but it is the codifica¬ 
tion of the civil law—the Code Napoleon—which is the mure 
important, because it served as a mode! for the legal systems 
of other countries. 1 It La still used, nor only in France* but 
s!bg t with some modifications, in parts cf Germany , Holland* 
Belgium t kaly* and the state of Louisiana in America* Al¬ 
though some of its provisions* such as the control which it 
gave d husband over his wife a property, arc almost medieval 
in duiracter 1 the Code u j^a good thing inasmuch as it helped 
to clarify die laws of France* and to secure permanently some 
of the benefits of the Revolutmn, It substituted plain state¬ 
ments for legal mysteries and* like all Napoleon's enactments, 
it made for efficiency. There can be little if any doubt that 
"without his driving power it would nut liave come into 
existence so soon* and it might not have come into existence 
at all/ 1 1 He possessed $0 luxuriant an intellectual nature, 
so lively a power of concrete vision, so keen an instinct 
fnr the large issues of politics, that his contributions to the 
discussion wore a series of splendid surprises* occasionally 
Jippropriatc and decisive, occasionally involved in the gleam¬ 
ing tissues of a dream, bur always stamped with the mark of 
genius and glowing with the impulses of a fresh and impe¬ 
tuous temperament/ 1 "To Bonaparte's presence we may 
ascribe the fact that the civil law of France was codified, not 
only with mote scrupulosity than other portions of French 
kwi but also with a livelier sense of the general intercuts of 
the state* What these interests were, Buonaparte knew. 
They were civil equality, healthy family life, secure bulwarks 
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to property, religious toleration* a government raised above 
the howls of faction* This is the policy which he stamped 
upon the Civil Code," 1 

Napoleon was certainly intoxicated by success, As he 
grew older his ambitions and his egotism increased, and he 
became more and more despotic. There seemed to be no 
limits to his vanity, An author who had written 1 A History 
of Buonaparte* was ordered to change die title to J A History 
of the Campaigns of Napoleon the Great"; and in 1S06 the 
Emperur lamented to one of his officers that if he Were to pre¬ 
tend to be the Son of God h the veriest fishwife would hiss at 
him, whereas when Alexander the Great made a similar pre¬ 
tension t all believed him with the exception of hb mother, 
the philosopher Aristotle, and a few Athenian pedants, fro© 
which he came to the conclusion that he was not as great a 
man as Alexander. His desire for glory did find some re¬ 
sponse m the hearts of die French people. They were proud 
of his victories, and they made almost unbelievable sacrifice* 
in order to enhance the prestige of France. It is true That 
they were not heavily taxed, as idin^t invariably happens to A 
nation which b at war. Napoleon made the countries which 
his armies occupied pay for their upkeep. But the French 
had (o pay the price of victory in another and more terrible 
way. They had tn endure the killing and the crippling of 
tlicir most vigorous manhood. No nation lias liad a mure 
terrible experience of the evil consequences of militarism. 
When Napoleon fell in 1815 he was probably regarded with 
almost universal execration, and there were few. if any, out¬ 
side hb own personal adherents, who regretted his exile to St. 
Helena. Twenty-five years fitter* however, his reputation had 
improved* The dull and often repressive rule of the restored 
Bourbons had failed to inspire respect either in France or out 
of st A ne w generation bad sprung up, oblivious of the ruin 
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arsd misery which Napoleon's policy had brought to tlidr 
country, conscious only of his revolutionary ideas and the fear 
and awe which his very name had inspired abroad. There 
was consequently great enthusiasm when, in that year (tK.p), 
the body of the Emperor was brought from St. Helena and 
rdntttTCdwitb gteat military splendour in an imposing sarco¬ 
phagus of red granite beneath the gilded dome of the church of 
the hospital for old soldiers known as the Invalided. On the 
pavement around die tomb the names of Napoleon's greatest 
via ones; arc inscribed, and at the side are colossal statues 
of victory with about sixty captured banners beside them. 
The whole structure is apt to give a somewhat fake impression, 
because it does not take into account Waterloo and St. Helena* 
the inevitable results of the attacks upon the liberties of other 
nations and the desire to occupy a domineering position, in the 
world, which the captured banners and the statues of victory 
represent. During hkkst years of captivity, Napoleon uttered 
one sent intent which is the best explanation of hh fall; 
* Brute force has never attained anything durable, 1 
After Waterloo Europe experienced a somewhat pre¬ 
carious and unstable peace which lasted for nearly forty' years* 
Conferences were held to w hich the Great Powers, including 
Francei sent representatives, but two things prevented any 
definite progress towards real international peace, and pre¬ 
pared the w ay for more fighting as soon as the Continent liad 
recovered from the exhaustion of the Napoleonic Wars, In 
die first places the rulers who were restored to their former 
positions showed that they had learned little from experience* 
and almost immediately began to aim at absolute power <mcc 
more* In Spain and Naples there were popular insurrections 
which were smumarily suppressed by the aid of foreign 
troops, French in one case, Austrian in the other, Europe, 
during the generation which followed Waterloo, was domi¬ 
nated by the personality and the ideas of the Austrian 
minister Mettcrnich* and he considered that the Great Powers 
OT* 11 h 
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were acting quire within their rights in puttnigdami promptly 
any attempt to upset the established order of things in any 
country which luid been at all permeated by revolutionary 
ideas* The smeamtsi of Great Britain z&mt differed from 
Jiim; they maintained that every nation ha* a right to the 
government which it desires, and that no country should intcr^ 
fere with the internal affairs of another. British resistance 
was not, however, strong enough to prevent such inter* 
ierences; hut when in 1S30 the people of France rose against 
theh king. Charles X, who had endeavoured to make himself 
absolute, and replaced him by another. Louis Philippe, from 
whom they expected a more liberal policy, the Other con¬ 
tinental monarchies, very iargdy because the revolution w.;n 
openly approved in Great Britain, wisely refrained from 
interfering, It was, however* Ln .America that the attempt to 
revive the spirit of absolutism received its most pronounced 
check* When Napoleon put his brother Joseph upon the 
throne of Spain in iSoS, the Spanish colonies across the 
Atlantic, already seething with discontent, had risen in 
rebellion, and under a leader named Bolivar had started a war 
for independence which Spain fount! it so ditficuh to suppress 
that in 1823 Metternich, on behalf of Austria, suggested that 
the other great states oi Europe should assist Spain to pm 
down the insurrection. Great Britain ar once opposed the 
idea, but of more significance was she action of President 
Monroe of die United States, who protested against the dim) 
of the Great Powers of Europe to interfere in the affairs of 
South America p and declared that any inch interference 
would lie regarded by the United States as an unfriendly net* 
Thus die famous Monroe Doctrine of ‘America for the 
Americans f was enunciated* At the same rime Great Britain 
began ro treat with the revolted colonies as with independent 
states, and within a year or two Colombia* -Mexico, Buenos 
Ayres (the nucleus of the -Argentine Republic). Peru, Bolivia, 
and CJiili had completed their emancipation and secured the 
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Status fif independent republics* About the same time Era/JI 
silsto proclaimed its mdependenCe of Portugal, but accepted 
the $on of the Portuguese Icing as its ruler. 

The second reason why the peace which followed Waterloo 
was not a lasting peace was because the Congress of Vmnna, 
which drew up the Peace Treaty, did nut do its work wdl. It 
ignored national aspiration^ and in its cagemess to over¬ 
throw Napnlenuism it overthrew much that was good as 
well as much that was bad. The diplomats who were re¬ 
sponsible for it showed a sad lack of imagination, Their 
sufferings during die Napoleonic regime had blinded them ro 
the mew forces which bud been working actively in Europe 
since the French Revolution, and Which Napoleon had done 
much to encourage. Generally speak big, their ideas of a 
regenerated Europe did nut get beyond I he conception nf a 
return to the rta/tfs mr/j? W/iun Under Napoleon E:jh 
had been reduced to three political divisions, alt dominated 
by the Emperor. This step towards unity was destroyed in 
1815* eight states were set up, and the whole of Northern 
Italy was handed over to the German-speaking Austrians. 
Russia Wits continued in her possession of Finland, whose 
people w-7 l - entirely when. Norway and Sweden were unitcdL 
Germany was organized into a confederation of thirry>eight 
states, governed by .1 Diet presided over by Austria. The 
Dutch Republic was destroyed quite needlessly, and it* 
Protestant inhabitants joined to Lhe Frcnch-spcaking Catho- 
lk$ of Belgium to form a new kingdoni of the Netherlands. 
A more far-sighted policy' might have averted the grail wars 
of the nineteenth century,ouch m the Italian VVar of Libera¬ 
tion, and the wars by which Prussia destroyed the power of 
Austria in Germany and established 3 new German Empire* 
The Union of Holland and Belgium came to mu end in i%a T 
arid that ul Norway and Sweden in 1905, However, although 
the Vienna Settlement proved a bad one, and although 
tnnst of ifc£ work luts been reversed since, those who were 
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responsible for it must not be judged ton harshly. Their 
Chief mistake wits that they disregarded the principle of 
nationality; but it must be borne in mind that the most 
striking illustration of the national spirit which they had 
witnessed Imd been in France, and there it had eventually 
taken the form of a spirit of Aggression and self-assertion 
which they though! it desirable to eradicate* Moreover 

1 there was little to suggest to political observers of the time tbit 
the new passion of national sentiment was more than a passing 
concomitant of the wars of liberation, snd nothing to cause them 
in realize tbit it was indeed the new vital and formative principle 
that was 10trsmsmiue the old Europe of dynastic states to the new 
Europe of homogeneous and self-conscious peoples. It would be 
unjust to condemn the politicians because they were not prophets' 1 

On the other hand , there is no disguising die fact (Jut ihcse 
politicians would have made a far better settlement if they 
had shown less timidity in some things, and more enterprise 
in others, and if they had been great enough to sink persona! 
feelings and forget personal indignities in a whole-hearted 
dvs ire for the general welfare of Europe. They gave nothing 
but moral support to Enghnd*s appeal against the iniquities 
of the slave trade, and they refuged in deal with the problem 
of Turkey's oppression oi her Christian subjects in Greece 
and die Balkan Pens ns u la + 

'file Napoleonic Warn are important in the history of the 
development of the British Empire, which received a con¬ 
siderable acquisition of territory in consequence of them. 
Cape Colony mud Ceylon were taken from the Dutch* who 
were at the time allied to Fiance, and Malta, Mauritius, 
md the West Indian islands of Trinidad, St, Lucb, and 
Tobago were conquered from the French. The Congress of 
Victim confirmed all these acquisitions, and m helped to 
demonstrate the fact that Great Britain^ most cherished field 
of activity is ultra-European. 

1 -UujVi Currmit of Eumpam History' (Hcarridiin?)* 
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THE industrial revolution 

HILE the French Revolution was pursuing its course. 



* * and while Napoleon w ai disturbing the peace of Ear ope, 
another revolution, which was destined toaffect i-mll more pro¬ 
foundly the history of mankind, was taking place in England. 
This was the Industrial Revolution, 3 term which is used to 
express the change which was responsible for the adop¬ 
tion or the system of making things on a large scale in large 
factories with the aid ste:un-[ uver, as opposed t . the old 
system, which was generally followed up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, of making goods in. the cottages or shops 
of the worker? h The hrst feature or" the Revolution was the 
appearance of certain important inventions which entirely 
revolution bed the cotton industry. They were all made be¬ 
tween the year 1760 and the conclusion of the Napoleonic 
War* (1815), and their effect was so great that, even amid 
the storm and stress «f war, wh At had been a very small 
industry' catering mostly for local needs became a vast in¬ 
dustry turning out more cloth than was needed for national 
use* In 1760 England imported about four million pounds of 
raw cotton * in 1S15 over one hundred million, pounds ; and 
in t&p* w hen the world had largely recovered from the 
Napoleonic cataclysm, she imported nearly five hundred 
million pounds. 

This tremendous increase of trade would have been im¬ 
possible but for the invention and use of the steam-engine. 
Hitherto! industries lod been obliged to remain at those 
places where water-power was available, bur the discovery 
of the use of steam made it possible for them to go where 
they could beat obtain their raw materials, their labourers, or 
their markets. Crude steam-engines had txrcn in use in Eng¬ 
land fur many years before the lime of Jmne$ Watt, but he 
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was the lint to make the stcam-engise a practical machine 
for supplying power to the new factories. In 1785 the first 
experiment was made, and it proved so successful that before 
the end of the century steam- engines were as common as 
water-mills in the factories. 

The cotton industry was by no means the only one which 
benefited from the new spirit of invention and enterprise. 
Mon? effective met hods were discovered of manufacturing 
woollen goods and fabrics of various descriptions j the old 
method of smelting iron by means of charcoal was abandoned 
and the coal and iron industries, which had up to this time 
been of comparatively little importance p made such progress 
that they eventually became the chief industries of the 
country; finally, means of no mm uni cal ion—roads, canab« 
and bridges—were improved ; in 1804 the first loeo- 
motive was made, and m 1S30 the first passenger railway, 
between Liverpool and Manchester, was opened, and 
Stephenson;* engine, + The Rocket *, attained a speed of over 
fcliitiy miles an hour. After this railways multiplied, and by 
the middle of the century there was 3 network of ihcm over 
Eumpe a? well 35 England, The steamboat preceded the 
steam-engine as a mew. of locomotion- There was .1 su-im- 
bost on the b irth of Clyde Canal in 1 Sqz ; in 1819 a steamboat 
crossed the Atlantic from Savannah to Liverpool taking 
twenty-five days far the voyage, and after that improvements 
followed rapidly, that by 1910 it was possible for a boat 
propelled by steam to cross from Liverpool to New York 
in Ivr-S than five days, a voyage w hich lead at one time taken as 
many weeks or even tnonths. Sdll more wondrrf>11 r perhaps. 
were die inventions which arose from the investigations of 
Faraday and others into the properties and uses of electricity. 
In 1835 the First electric telegraph came into existence, and 
sixteen years later the first underseas cable was kid between 
England and France. In a few ycats the telegraph system 
apiead throughout the civilized world, and news which had 
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travelled slowly from place to place could be Hashed with 
incredible speed from one end nf the earth to the other. The 
improvements which had originated in England took firm 
and rapid root in od! er countries too .until ail the great nations 
of the earth were thoroughly 1 industrializedIn the space 
of about a hundred years die world had been transformed. 
If it had been possible for a Roman of the time of the Caesara 
to come to life in England or in France about the year 1750 
hr would hive found little to surprise him in the industrial 
methods nf the people, but if he had come to life a hundred 
years later he would have found himself in an altogether 
unfamiliar world with its busy cities, its factories full of 
complicated machinery, and its astonishing development of 
methods of communication. One result of the Industrial 
Revolution was a great Increase of population, and its con¬ 
centration in places where the new factories were established. 
The support of this population was rendered possible by 
agricultural improvements, which are often spoken of as the 
Agrarian or Agricultural Revolut ion. Better and more scien¬ 
tific methods of farming were adopted, the old three-field 
svatem disappear td, wider areas were put under cultivation, 
and there were in consequence more corn and meat to satisfy 
the needs of the increasing town populations. 

To some extent the great changes which the Industrial 
Revolution effected fell on prepared soil. Throughout tlir 
eighteenth century there was steady industrial development 
and great commercial activity in Western Europe, exempli¬ 
fied by the development of bonking, the growth of inter¬ 
course between nations, improvement in internal moans of 
comm unicat inn such as roads and canals, and even by factory 
systems hi smalt scales. Thus in France and Prussia there 
were factories under state patronage, such as the glass works 
at Creusol, the chief shareholder in which was Marie 
Antoinette, and the linen manufacture of Silesia, Hut most 
of these industries had very modest capitals, and the number 
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of people employed Witt very small, judged try nineteen th- 
cvntury standards. In England there were woollen factories 
as far finds as the sixteenth century. Thus John Wtndi* 
cornhc, known as ' jack of Newbury is said to have had 4 
hundred looms at work in his own house, and dotliing nulls 
were also set up at Malmesbury and Cirencester. But in 
155; this development of capitalist industry' was checked by 
the "ft ravers Act, which made it impossible for the future fur 
weavers to be collected in large numbers under ntle rn if, by 
enacting that more than two looms could net be kept in any 
house. Thus the industry remained in the domestic stage. 
The Napoleonic Wars resulted in an enormous increase in 
the volume of English trade. The supremacy of the British 
navy, the rigours of the blockade which it imposed. and the 
fact that England was secure from invasion, had the effect 
of shutting out raw materials from continental pom and 
bringing them to those of Britain instead, and this at a time 
when mechanical inventions made it possible for that country 
to cope with the increased demand for her manufactured 
goods. There were few docks in England when she went to 
war in 1793. During the next thirteen years the East India 
Docks, the West India Do U, and die London Docks w- rv 
construe ted on tile T! nones alone, and the Mersey, the Clyde, 
and the Humber kepi pace with die Thames. 

t hi die continent 0! Eurnpt the wars naturally checked the 
progress of commerce and industry, hut with the coming of 
peace these revived, and in countries like Trance. Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Germany English machine were freely 
introduced. Some, such as the spinning jenny. I Lad been 
introduced even before lyfitj. In l 3 ia the first ucarn- 
engine to bv used in ,1 European textile mill was :v,t up in 
Alsace. During the ensuing shirty yeans steam anst rapidly 
into use throughout Western Eumpc. Thus by 1847 France 
had nearly five thousand steam-engines with 3 capacity of 
tixty horse-power, and in cities like Baris, Lyons. Marseilles, 
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Lille, Bordeaux, and Toulouse there were great factories, and 
tfjiote quarters peopled exclusively by factory labourers. 

The wars raised the prestige of London very much. Alone 
of the great European cities she had been disturbed by no 
invader. miles* it was the foreign capitalist lilte Natlian 
Rothschild who found it the best centre for his operations. 
During the progress of hostilities England had paid subsidies 
to the allies; during the years fallowing,all nations—France, 
Russia, Austria, Russia,even the I."mtcd States of America, 
and the Son tit American republics freely after tSao—came 
to London to borrow', English ideas and implements were 
borrowed as well as English money, and the early history of 
tiie great changes effected by the Industrial Revolution on 
the continent of Europe contains many English names, such 
as CockertH. who helped to found the mad line industry of 
Belgium; Douglas, who made textile machines in France 
during the Consulate; and the Nottingham men who intro¬ 
duced the bobbin bee machine at Douai shortly after the 
battle of Waterloo, In some arts and crafts, however, con¬ 
tinental nations went ahead of England, 'finis Germany 
became superior in scientific methods or metallurgy, and 
France in the beauty and design of her textiles, 

The Industrial Revolution was not, however, an unmixed 
blessing. The domestic' system of industry which it 
brought to art end was in many respects mure conducive to 
the happiness of the workers. Artisans usually did their 
Work in their eotugc* ur shops, and in very many case* they 
ivere not entirely dependent upon what they earned at their 
trades for their livelihoods. For instance, in the time of the 
English poet Chaucer f 1340-1400) the cutlers of Sheffield 
lived in cottages to which plots of land were attached, and 
in bad times or when they thought that a temporary change of 
occupation was desirable, they were able to devnic their 
energies to gardening. The Industrial Etevdurbn changed 
all that. It made it necessary for workmen to live near the 
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factories where they were employed, and long rows of ugly 
tenement houses with no garden? or even grass plots attached 
to them were built forthciraccornmndation. and so originated 
the hideous towns which are still to be seen in many of the 
industrial districts of the world. The factories were owned 
by a smalt class of capitalists, whose main object appeared to 
be to amass great fortunes for themselves, with little or no 
regard for the well-being of those who worked for them. 
Women and children of tender years were employed in Urge 
numbers ; wages were scandalously low; hours of labour 
were frequently as high as fifteen or even eighteen in the 
day ; and so inhuman did the system become that govern¬ 
ments had to legislate in order to mitigate some of its most 
obvious erne I ties. The factory-owners, naturally, resented 
these interferences. They contended that industry should 
be independent of government control, that competition 
should regulate prices, and that wages and hnurs of labour 
should be entirely a matter of supply and demand. If the 
supply of labour exceeded the demand employers were en¬ 
titled to take advantage of it and depress wages, The working- 
classes were at the time unorganized and somewhat inco¬ 
herent, and therefore almost wholly at the mercy of their 
masters. Some of them, like the English Chartists, thought 
that if the franchise were extended, their lot would be im¬ 
proved.; others grasped the idea that without organization 
and unity, no permanent improvement wits possible, and so 
they strove to establish trade unions. In England these 
unions were at first declared to he illegal, and many of their 
promoters were imprisoned and transported. In 1824, how¬ 
ever, the government legalized them. Since that time tbev¬ 
ict ve increased greatly in power and influence, not only in 
England, but in all the important industrial countries of the 
world, and they have, undoubtedly, been the means of securing 
higher wages, fewer hours of labour, and better condition!* 
generally for their members. 
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Although trade unir>n> have becora-: tu some extent social¬ 
istic, they have in reality no more connexion with socialism 
than the fact that both luvc the sanit ultimate end in view— 
the securing of better conditions for the workers, Hut, 
whereas trade unions are in the main defensive institutions, 
enf-j:ilism ig, very definitely, a system of attack. It sinrta right 
away with the assumption that the areal national sen ices such 
as the factories, the mines, and die railways should be die pro¬ 
perty of the state or nation and should nut tw carried on for 
the benefit of a few. The earliest Socialists ' : re certainly 
not revolutionaries, hut their ideals and methods have hetn 
carried very much farther since their day. indeed, there arc 
some Socialists who would dispute Robert Owen’a claim tube 
regarded as die founder of modem socialism on the ground 
1 hat Owen was not a Socialist at all, hut rather a benevolent 
employer of labour like the Levers of Port Sunlight or the 
Cadbitrys ol Bournvilie. Owen was a factory-owner d Mew 
Lanark in Scotland, and the idea which appealed tu him and 
to most of the other early Socialists was that a concrete appeal 
to the finer feelings of the factory-owners would nor be with¬ 
out good results. If they could be brought to realize that it 
was possible to con duct a factory on humane pus, even going 
so far as to give the workers a definite interest in it, and yet 
make a fair profit, they would readily abandon their old 
methods of shame] ess exp I oitntia naf the lab our of others ■ A t 
New Lanark Chvcn reduced the hours of labour ; employed 
no young children ; made his factory sanitary and pleasant to 
work in; instituted unemployment pay; shared □ certain pro¬ 
portion of his profits with bis employees ; and yet was able to 
make a handsome profit for himself. But although Lis ex¬ 
periment excited much interest, and he received visits from 
such exalted personages as the Grand Duke Nicholas 1 of 
Russia, and the Duke of Kent, the father of Queen \ ietoria, 
his example was not followed by his fellow manufacturers, 
1 Ahcmards. (he Ciar Niiliritus I. 
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and 3 new and more aggressive form of socialism soon made 
its appearance* a socialism which regarded the rich as the 
natural enemies of the poor, and which damned that since all 
wealdi is produced by Labour, labour was therefore justified in 
taking wiuir it had produced. 

The great icacher of this theory of socialism was a German 
named Karl Mkrct, ia man of vast learning, particular!? in the 
departments of history. political economy r and phiSosophv. 
Marx believed that in just ihe same way as capitalism had 
replaced feudalism, so socialism would eventually replace 
capitalism, and Ln a manifesto issued in id47 he made a fer¬ 
vent appeal to the workers uf the world to unite, telling them 
that they had a world to gain and nothing to lude but their 
chains. Thus he emphasized the international character of 
labour p and taught the w orkmg-ebsses that their interests were 
the same the world over, and that national barriers were 
essentially anificiiiL But instead of them he erected others, 
barriers between classes. Even though Marxian socialism 
might be a force for peace between nations, it b nevertheless 
a disruptive force within a nation. Ir has had much dEect 
upon the subsequent course of World History. The revolu¬ 
tion w hich broke out in France in 1848. and which spread 
from France to Italy, Austria Bohemia, and Hungary, re- 
suiting in cadi case in the establishment of short-lived demo* 
c ratio constitutional was large ly the wort of Socialists, and 
for a time they exercised a pronounced control over it. Mon¬ 
archy was overthrown ; national workshops up* where all 
who were unemployed could get work or pay ; and strong 
hopes entertained that France was 11 last witnessing the end 
of the reign of capitalism. One agitator wrote : 4 We de¬ 
mand the extermination of property and capitalists ■ the 
immediate installadon of the proletariat in community of 
goods ; the proscription of banker*, the rich, tins merchants, 
the bourgeois ; the acceptance of the red flag to signify to 
society its defeat, to the people itb victory ; to Paris the terror 
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to alt foreign governments invasion.' lint such revolutionary 
sentiment# alarmed tlie peasantry, whose naturally conserva¬ 
tive minds could not but regard with apprehension the ' ex¬ 
termination of property*, Moreover, the national workshops 
had not been a success. Crowds of idlers had docked to 
Paris to be maintained at the public expense, and the thrifty 
and industrious had been heavily taxed to support them. The 
result was that when, before the end of the year, a general 
election took place, the moderates swept the country, and so 
few Socialists were returned as to make It impossible for them 
to influence legislation. The new government immediately 
suppressed the national workshops, those who had been em¬ 
ployed in them refused to disband, and for three days there 
was fierce figlumg in the streets of Paris resulting in the 
deaths of over ten thousand people, mote than had perished 
in the whole of the Reign of Terror, This was followed by 
the establishment of the Second French Republic, with Louis 
Napoleon, nephew of the Emperor Napoleon, as its first .utJ 
only President. Four years later he got himself proclaimed 
Emperor. When, in 1B71, his ambitions had ended in the 
disastrous defeat of the Franco-German War, another at* 
tempt was made to establish a Socialist republic in France. 
Again Paris was the storm-centre, and again there was furious 
lighting in the streets : it was only after a very fierce struggle 
that the revolutionary government was overthrown and the 
wav prepared for the cstahli$luiu*nt of the Third Republic, 
which has lasted ever since. Under its regime the Socialists 
have adopted more constitutional methods, and at the pre¬ 
sent time they form one of the most powerful parties in the 
French parliament. Some of their leaders, such as Jaures, 
whose efforts to prevent war caused him to be assassinated 
by a fanatic just before the outbreak of the great European 
struggle of tgJ4, have been men of international reputation. 

In Germany, the native country of Karl Mart, socialism 
made rapid progress after 1S50. Bismarck, the chancellor, 
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made strenuous effort* to suppress it, first of all by prohibit¬ 
ing meetings and publicarinns, anti imprisoning prominent 
leaders, and then by ‘stealing the socialist thunder'. Be¬ 
tween 1SS3 and 1889 he put into operation many of their pro¬ 
posals, Such as state insurance against sickness and accident, 
and old age pensions—but lie failed to undermine the power 
of the Social Democrats, as the followers of Mars called them¬ 
selves. When William II became Emperor tn 1888 they 
polled less than half a million votes. In 1907 they polled over 
three million. 

Hut it is in Russia, the least industrialized of all the great 
countries of Europe, that the principles of Karl Marx have 
been most thoroughly applied. The Bolshevik government, 
which has ruled that country since November of 1917, is in 
both theory and practice a Marxian government, although h 
has had to modify many of its original intentions on account 
of the hostility of the peasants, who are apparently as much 
opposed to socialistic experiments as the French peasants 
were in 1848. 

In England the nineteenth century witnessed no revolu¬ 
tions or great political upheavals. Unlike their compatriots 
on the Continent, the English reformers had not to fight 
against strongly entrenched despotisnis, or governments which 
were too reactionary to he reformed, and so freedom, in 
the words of the poet Tennyson, ‘broadened slowly down 
from precedent to precedent *. Successive governments im¬ 
proved die Poor Laws, made die franchise more democratic, 
did something for education, reformed the criminal law, and 
it was not until the next century that socialism began to be 
a force to be seriously reckoned with in political affairs. It 
was a much less extreme ami mure practical form of socialism 
than that expounded by Mane. The first Labour Govern¬ 
ment of 1934 contained few if any Marxians, and some of its 
members were nut even Socialists. 

In the United States of America, despite die existence of 
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such revolutionary organizations as the Industrial Workers 
of the World, the forces of capitalism are as yet much too 
strong for those arrayed against them, partly no doubt be¬ 
cause the vast resources of that great country moke it possible 
for workmen to be paid much higher wages than they are 
paid in the countries of the Old World, and so the moat 
fruitful cause of discontent is to a large extent eliminated, for 
revolutionary societies naturally thrive where there is dis¬ 
content and injustice. The Socialist Movement, which has 
to*day become a world movement, b a standing monument 
to the fact that among the new class of powerful capitalists 
whom the Industrial Revolution created, there were few who 
strove to be the servants of the community like Robert Owen, 
many who were simply self-seeking oppressive individuals 
who put their own selfish ambitions before the interests of the 
community, 

xxvm 

THE TRIUMPH OF NATIONALITY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

O NE of the great features of nineteenth-century history 
is the development of die idea of nationality, despite the 
attempts of reactionary statesmen to arrest it. Between the 
years 1822 and *$30, tf we include the Spanish American 
republics and the Portuguese empire of Brazil, about a dozen 
national states, that is about one-fifth, of the number in exis¬ 
tence in the w r orld of to-day. originated, During this period 
the four great empires of the .world were the British, Russian, 
Austrian,and Turkish, and in each of them national move¬ 
ments exercised a disruptive influence. The Dutch subjects 
of Great Britain in South Africa and her French subjects in 
Canada both began to fed British government to be wdlnigh 
intolerable, and most of them would have liked to follow 
the example set by the rebellious subjects of Spain in South 
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America and found separate stares. The century was far ad- 
vanced before British statesmen realized that tlic real solution 
of the problem was a federation of states free to govern them¬ 
selves and bound by the lightest of ties to the mother country. 
In the Russian Empire, the Finns. who wished to return to 
Sweden .and the Poles,who desired self-go vemmem. were both 
somewhat turbulent. There was nothing really deserving the 
name of insurrection in Finland, but the. Poles were more 
enterprising. In 1830 they broke into open revolt, with no 
other result than to furnish an excuse for the despotic Czar, 
Nicholas I, to treat them with mo re rigour am! cruelty than ever. 
Within the Empire of Austria, die Slavs of Croatia and Dal¬ 
matia, the Magyar# of Hungary, and tile Italians til Northern 
Italy gave frequent expression to their national aspirations. 

But it was in the Turkish Empire tint nationalism won its 
most enduring victories during these momentous ciglu years. 
First the Serbs succeeded in making the ms elves practically 
independent of the Sultan, then Albania and Montenegro 
defied his authority, and finally the Greeks waged a success¬ 
ful war culminating in the acknowledgement of their inde¬ 
pendence in 1829. Fot this result they were much indebted 
to foreign aid. The glories of the Greek past attracted many 
volunteers tike the English Lord Byron, Their cause was. 
very popular in England and France, and the government of 
Russia openly sympathized with them. The war which they 
fought lasted for eight years and it was waged with equal 
cruelty and baseness by both Greeks and Turks. The Greeks 
of 1820-30 had few if any of the noble qualities of die Greeks 
who broke the might of Persia in the fifth century a.c. 

Another important national rising of this period was the 
revolt of the Be!clans against the dominance of ilolland. The 
union of Belgium and Holland had not worked well. The 
Dutch were Protestants, the Belgians were Human Catholics, 
but this difficulty might easily have been overcome if it were 
not for the fact that die Dutch practically monopolized all 
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the important office* in the state Hie seat of government 
was at The Ha^ue ; Dutch was dc. tired to he the official 
language ; abt-se venths of the ministers > seven-eighths of tlie 
officers of the artm\ and nearly ail the public semma of ev ery 
description were Dutch. 'File success of the French revolts 
lion of aSjey, when the Bourbons were overthrown and the 
more liberal-minded Louis Philippe made king, encouraged 
the Belgians tu put their fortunes also to the hazard of a re- 
bdijoru In less than a year t hey had achieved their purple, 
and their independence had been recognized by the Great 
Powers of Europe. Russia and Prussia would have preferred 
to crush them for violating the settlement of Vienna, hut the 
new French government supported them whole-heartedly, 
and England shrank from the possibility of a European war. 

The year 1848, the great year of revolutions* was one of 
distinct triumph for nation;]! ideals, even though the triumph 
vm short-lived; Mcttcro j eh t the arh i te r uf Europe, th c fri end 
of reaction, the foe of nationality* was forced to leave Vienna 
1 n disguise am id the contents of a found ry-cart, Hungary and 
Bohemia both claimed national autonomy; Milan expelled 
the Austrians - Venice became an independent republic once 
more* Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, put liimself at die 
head of an I talian national movement, and dedared war upon 
the Hahsbwrgs. Frederick William IV, King of Prussia, was 
forced to grant constitutional government to hU subjects, 
and to authorize the summoning of a German National Parlia¬ 
ment. In Britain the Chartists made headway, and the 
Young Ireland Party attempted 10 make rfteir country a 
Separate nation. But all these movements flattered only to 
deceive. The national and democratic leader* showed on 
amazing lack of foresight and prudence, and by stupid quar¬ 
rels among themselves threw away tilt fruits of all their 
effort*. Dimensions among the rebels gave the Austrian 
reactionaries the opportunity to crush the Bohemian and 
Austrian movements with much slaughter. The Magyars 
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of Hungary wcre similarly treated. In this esse the Austrian 
troops received valuable JssbUnee from the Russians and 
kp the Croats, the Slavs of Hungary i to whom the Magyars 
would not grant the liberties which they desired themselves* 
in Italy the alliance of the liberal-minded Pope Pins IX, 
Charles Albert of Sardinia t and” the republican advocate Mnz- 
siru, whose writings had dom tnudi to awaken the lutiniuil 
consciousness of lib countrymen, was a happy augury of suc¬ 
cess. Bui, unfortunately, the alliance broke up, and those 
who had composed it turned their arms against one another, 
71 ic Pope was alarmed at the irrdigion of die republicans* 
and he was afraid that his actions might have the effect of 
estranging Austria from Roman Catholicism. Charles Albert 
mismanaged his campaigns badly and was defeated at Custozza 
and Novara, and Mazzini's attempts co establish a republic 
at Rome failed when French troops were seat against him in 
defence of the rights of the Pope, In Germany the Rational 
Parliament wasted a great deal of Its time in the discussion 
of attractions* and failed to persuade Frederick William of 
Prussia tn become the head of a. German Empire. The 
result was the restoration of the old ineffective federation of 
1 Si 5 with Austria as Its head. An observer of these events* 
Otto vurt Bismarck, remarked at the time : h Not by speeches 
and resoluilons of majorities arc the mighty problems of the 
age to be solved, but by blood and iron/ In England, the 
Chartist demonstrations ended in □ ludicrous fiasco Y and 
the Young Ireland Movement uas easily suppressed. 

But the cause of nationality was not lost in either Italy or 
Germany. 

After his defeats, Charles Albert abdicated die throne of 
Sardinia in favour of hk son Victor Emanuel II, under whom 
* he unity of Italy was ultimately to be attained. In t8j 2 
Victor Emanuel made Count Cavour his chief minister. 
Cavour was a diplomatise of the first order* and henceforth 
all his gifts were directed to one end—the extension of the 
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kingdom of Sardinia to include the whole of Italy, I he 
abortive risings of j S4S-9 had proved that foreign aid was 
mcessuy to die achievement of ihfe pbn p and there was no 
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country from which assistance could be expected mote 
naturally than from France. The rulin' of that country, 
Napoleon ITT. prided himself on the fact that he was the 
nephew of the first Napoleon, and he desired nothing so 
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tnudi as to folium die policy outlined by 1i» great uncle. The 
Napoleonic regime had not been altogether an t-vil to the 
Italians. The country imd been divided into three political 
divisions, all dominated by Napoleon, and thus it had been 
given some semblance of unity, which was ruthlessly de¬ 
stroyed in tSl 5, much to Use distaste of Italian patriots, who 
did not relish the return of reactionary Bourbons and alien 
Habjburga. So complete was the triumph of reaction that 
fur many years the Nationalists dared n^t, cany on their pro¬ 
paganda in the open. Secret societies came into being, and to 
the most famous of these, the Carbonari, Napoleon III, when 
be was a young adventurer with little- beyond his dreams 10 
satisfy his romantic temperament, had at one time belonged- 
TIi ere was still mother reason why Italian patriots might 
expect assistance from him. His thirst for glory was almost 
as great as his uncle’s had been, and the Italian adventure 
seemed to afford an admirable opportunity tor satisfying it. 
Moreover, his model, the great Napoleon, had in the evening 
of his days at St. Helena, with magnificent disregard for the 
records of history, announced that the principles which he 
had tried to realize throughout ins career, and which were 
the foundation stones of his empire, were democracy, peace, 
religion, and nationality. Consequently, Cavourdid not find 
it 100 difficult a matter to secure the alliance of France, 
especially since, with an eye to future possibilities, he had 
sent Italian troops to assist the French during the Crimean 
War. and $0 in iSjS it was agreed that Napoleon should aid 
Sardinia to expel the Austrians from Italy. In the following 
year the French army of deliverance came into the peninsula, 
die Austrians were badly beaten at Magenta and Solfcrinn, 
and then Napoleon, without consulting his allies, made peace 
with the Austrians, w ho were to be allowed to retain Vcncib, 
Lombardy and Parma were to be added to Sardinia, but 
Tuscany and Modena were to remain separate states under 
the dukes who had formerly ruled them, and the Romagna, 
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which had revetted again.!! the authority <»f the Pope, wj, to 
be restored to him again. Napoleon's desertion of his allies 
was due to many causes, He luJ envisaged the Julian 
campaign as one which should shove all things add lustre to 
his own name, but the greatest share (if the glory seemed to 
have been accorded to Victor Emanuel, who was joyfully 
halted as the king of a united Italy. Napoleon did not want 
to see the whole of the country ruled by die King of Sardinia, 
"file idea lvliich appealed to him was a federation of four 
senes—Sardinia (enlarged by the addition of Lombardy, 
Venetia, Parma, and Modena), Central Italy, the Papal 
States, and the Bourbon ' ingtiom of Naples and Sicily, all 
admitting the overlordship of the Pope, He made peace with 
the Austrians and allowed them to retain Yenctia as soon as 
he- realized that if they were utterly expelled from Italy the 
whole of the country would be quickly united under Victor 
Emanuel. But his withdrawal imm the campaign did not 
have quite the effect which, lie anticipated. The national 
ardour of the Italians had been thoroughly roused, Tuscany, 
Modena, and the Romagna refused to return to their former 
rulers, and France had to agree to their absorption into the 
kingdom of Victor Emanuel (1S60), Then the people of 
Naples and Sicily rebelled against the inhuman government 
of the Bourbons, and with the assistance of the great soldier 
Garibaldi they too achieved their independence, and by an 
almost unanimous vote decided to become part of the new 
kingdom of Italy, which before the end of the year i860 in¬ 
cluded the whole of the country' with the exception of Vcnetia 
and a small strip of territory around Rome, which the Pope 
Still retained. After Ids successes m Naples, Garibaldi was 
eager to inarch on to Rome and conquer the papal dominions, 
but he was prevented by favour, who realized that such an 
action would bring the French into Italy again, but this time 
probably as the allies of Austria in defence of the rights of the 
Pope. Thus all the fruits of the War of Liberation would be 
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needlessly thrown away. It ^ better to wait until favour¬ 
able opportunities of securing both Rome and Venetia should 
present themselves. For the final acquisition of these much 
coveted tcrrituHcSj Prussia was tlw country to which luly 
wus indebted. 

The unity of Germany w as secured by methods which were 
in many respects very ditfvrerrst from those which succeeded 
in Italv* in both countries a particular sta^c, Sardinia in 
Italy and Prussia in Germany, put itself at the head of the 
national movement, and in both countries the kings of these 
stales, Victor Emanuel and William I. had resolute and able 
chief ministers wh s were master* of die tortuous and tricky 
art of diplomacy. In Pruss ia the role of Ovour was played 
bv that Quo von Bismarck whose contempt for those who 
sought to solve the problem of German nationality by bng 
speeches in the pnj]j:iment of 1S4S bad been so forcibly ex¬ 
pressed. In tSne Bismarck became the chief minister of the 
King of Prussia. Fie vvai no believer io constitutional govern¬ 
ment like Cavcur. The people uf Germany were not to be 
allowed to achieve their unity in (heir own way* 1 e was to be 
achieved for them by their rulers by a policy of 1 blood and 
iron \ Shortly before his appointment as the Prussian chief 
minister, Bismarck, during a visit to London, had made a 
frank confession of his aims and prospects to the English 
statesman, Benjitmia Disraeli 

f 1 shall soon \ he declared, * be compelled to undertake fbr 
I Eldership of the Prussian governments My first care will hc T 
with ut without the helfp of parliament, 10 reorganize the nrm>* 
The Ling has rightly set himself thi* task. He cannot, however, 
carry it through with his presem councillors. When 1 he inny to 
been brought 10 inch a stale ^ io command leaped, then I will 
like the flntf opportunity to declare war with Austria, burst 
■mndtr the German ConfeJrratinu, bring the middle and smaller 
states into subject ion, and give Germany a national union under 
the leadership of Prussia** 
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This m3 an e«vact description of the polity which Bis¬ 
marck actually carried out* He increased the Prussian army 
arid made it the most effective fighting machine in Europe 
by extending the system ol military conscription m a way 
which was nat approved by the elected representatives ol the 
people. He adopted measures of *tem repression against 
Socialists and any others who ventured to oppose or criticize 
hb actions, mid then, when he was convinced that hb army 
was sufficiently powerful, he deliberately set to work to 
isolate Austria diplomatically, and to find an excuse to attack 
her when isolated. By holding before them the glittering 
prize of Venetia he secured the promise nf Italian amb¬ 
iance in the event of a war with Austria. Russia prombed 
to remain neutral, and eo also did France- Napoleon III 
was so ignorant of the completeness of the Prussian pre¬ 
parations that he believed that there would be a long war in 
which the combatants would w ear one another our. Germany 
would be more hopelessly divided than ever, and he would be 
able to interfere and impose what terms he pleased upun both 
Prussians and Austrians. At this time (iS66), Napoleon's 
prestige vm distinctly waning, and some dung was needed (O 
restore it* In 1863 the Poles had solicited Ids aid in a rebel¬ 
lion against the Czar. Napoleon had replied with encouraging 
wonts w hich filled them w kh hopes which w ere soon falsified, 
when he sent them no assistance and allowed the rebellion 
to be crushed in blood* The French Emperor had done 
nothing beyond estranging the Russian government. Still 
more unfortunate was his. inter Fere nee in American affairs in 
the following year. He sent an army across the Atlantic to 
Mexico to support the cbims of Max inn Han* the brother of 
the Austrian Emperor, to the rulership of that country* His 
action alarmed the government of the United States, who 
were naturally devoted to the Monroe doctrine of America 
for the Americans, and Napoleon, to avoid international 
complications* was obliged to withdraw ihc French troops and 
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leave Maximilian tothc mercy of liie Mexicans, who ultimately 
Captured and executed him. Thus when the war between 
Austria am! Prussia broke out Napoleon's reputation needed 
some rehabilitation. Rut the result of the war, far from doing 
this, gave u still another severe blow. In the astonishingly 
short time of three weeks the Austrian troops were thoroughly 
defeated and Bismaidt was in a position to dictate term? 
to his foes. The confederation of 1815 was dissolved and 
Austria teased to be counted as a German power; Prussia 
was allowed to annex Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, I lease, 
and other small states which had helped Austria in the late 
struggle; she was also allowed to organise the states of North 
Germany into a Confederation under her own headship ; ami 
Italy was confirmed in the possession of Venelia. 

Nothing now remained for Napoleon III, if he was to 
recover his lost prestige, but to go to war with Prussia, and 
no tiling suited the plans of Bismarck better, lie believed 
that a war with France would rouse the patriotism of the 
South German states so that they would unite under Prussia 
against the common enemy, and afterwards join the North 
German Confederation, Napoleon, nn the other hand, he* 
lieved that their jealousy of Prussia was so great that they 
would fight for him- But again he made a bad miscalculation. 
As Bismarck anticipated, all Germany united -against the 
French. Napoleon was defeated and made prisoner at the 
battle of Sedan ; the victorious Germans even besieged Paris 
and forced it to capitulate; the Umpire was overthrown; and 
France was obliged to surrender territory and pay a lieavy 
indemnity to the victors, The war, instead of hindering 
the development of Germany, ns the French Emperor had 
it oped, consummated the work of 3 S66 . The South German 
states, haring sent their troop; to fight side bv side w ith the 
Prussian forces, agreed after their common victory over the 
French to join the North German Confederation, and in 
January 0/ 1871, in the palace of Versailles, William I of 
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Prussb, the president of iht Confederal inn. Wits proclaimed 
Emperor of Germany, in the presence of the other German 
princes. 

Tire Franco-German War also completed the unification 
of Italy. Before it broke out. Bismarck made certain of the 
alliance of the Italians by holding Indore them the tempting 
Irait of Rome, which French troops were holding for the 
Pope. The reverses which he experienced at the hands of the 
Germans compelled Napoleon III to withdraw the French 
garrison. A month later the troops of Victor Emanuel entered 
Rome, the people welcomed them enthusiastically, and the 
union of Italy was complete. The I'ope was allowed to re¬ 
main in the Vatican, and offered the Status uf a sovereign prince 
with the right to receive ambassadors and maintain a guard. 
He was also offered a liberal annuity. But Pins IX was too 
much annoyed at the loss of his temporal power to accept 
these terms. He retired into the Vatican, refused to hold any 
communication with the Italian government, and proclaimed 
himself to all the world as a prisoner for conscience' sake, an 
attitude which has been only slightly relaxed by his successors. 
But it is impossible to resist the ccmeluaiun that the loss of its 
temporal dominions luis not been a bad thing for the Papacy. 
Its spiritual power at the beginning of the present century was 
probably greater than it had been at any lime since the Middle 
Ages, and this must have been largely due to the fact that the 
Pope is no longer hampered by the cares and ambitions of an 
Italian prince. 
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MODERN IMPERIALISM 

T HE events of the years from 1859 ti> 1871 virtually de¬ 
stroyed the old Europe of Metiemich anti the Congress 
of Victual, and brought into its plate a new Europe based 
upon nationality, hut the settlement ot 1815 had one ad* 
vantage over that of 1871 r in that it was international, and not, 
like the later settlement , imposed to a considerable extent by 
the dominant will of a victorious power. The Peace of Paris, 
which concluded tht- franco-German War. was .13 much an 
incentive to future strife as the Peace of \ ientut. I he Fretirfv 
were incensed at the loss oi the rich provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, which Germany annexed almost as cynically as the 
Great Powers had divided Poland among themselves in the 
eighteenth century. The recovery of the lost provinces be¬ 
came almost a national ambition among I rendi people, and 
the feelings of bitterness which their loss aroused had much 
to do with the great European War of 1914-18. 

Bismarck did his best to allay these feelings by encouraging 
the French to seek compensation in other directions, parti* 
cuhrly in North Africa, where they proceeded to build up a 
colonial empire for themselves, with ns much disregard for the 
rights of the native inhabitants as the victorious Prussians 
had shown for French rights in the matter of Alsace and Ix»r* 
nine. Bismarck never fully realized the value of colonics. 
This was partly why he encouraged: French colonial enter* 
prise. Me was also actuated by the belief that it would lend 
to disputes With Great Britain and Italy, who were also inter¬ 
ested in North Africa, and so France would be isolated diplo¬ 
matically, and lie in no position to cause Germany any un¬ 
easiness. Algiers had been annexed in 183° -ntd its develop¬ 
ment hod been one of the main features of the reign of Louis 
Philippe. In t 8 Sr a French expedition occupied Tunis, to 
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the great displeasure of the Italians, who had been casting 
longing eyes on the same territory themselves. The? result 
was a period of marked unfriendliness between France and 
Italy, which lasted for thirty years. Shortly afterwards the 
French beszan their so-called ‘ peaceful penetration ’ of .Mo¬ 
rocco, an action which led to acute dissension with Spain. 

In 1891 they occupied the Ivory Coast, Dahomey in the 
following year, and Madagascar in 1895, 

In the meantime Great Britain had not been idle. Her 
territories in South Africa had Ixcn much increased by the 
annexation of Natal and the Transvaal. The latter state had 
been, colonized by Boera. or settlers of Dutch extraction, who 
won back their independence iu jBS: four years after it 
hod been taken away from them. But after the Boer IV ar 
of 1899-1902 the British government again annexed the 
Transvaal and also the Orange River Colony, Another repub¬ 
lic of Boers, who had naturally agisted their kinsfolk in 
the war. Their period of subjugation was a brief one. In 
JQ67 they were granted the privileges of self-government, 
and united with Natal and Cape Colony to form a Union of 
South Africa, very similar to the Dominion of Canada. The 
first Prime Minister of the Union. Louis Botha, had been the 
leader of the Boer forces against Great Britain in the late war. 
iu Other parts of Africa too the British Empire was con¬ 
siderably extended before the end of the nineteenth century. 
The Gold Coast colonies, Uganda, Zanzibar, part of East 
Africa, NvusaLuid, and Rhodesia were all either annexed or 
marked out as definite British spheres of influence. In 1883 
Great Britain secured control over Egypt and remained there, 
despite the fact that technically it was a part of the Turkish 
Empire. The development of Egypt under British direction 
was very marked, and in many ways most beneficial to the 
people; but there W33 some discontent on the part of 
Nationalists, who objected to the occupation of their country 
by a foreign power, however efficient that power might be, 
I** Kk 
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and the path of the British administrator was rendered 3till 
more difficult by the facr that it TO considered necessary to 
conquer the Soudan, a tributary state to the south of Egypt, 
where n Mo hamm edan leader, who called himself the Mahdi, 
\vai preaching a holy war of liberation. The Mahdi was never 
conquered, hut his successor, die Khalifa, was subsequently 
defeated and killed, ami the conquest of the Soudan achieved, 
to be followed almost immediately by a dispute with France 
which might easily have resulted in a European war, and 
which is sin illuminating illustration of how colonial rivalries 
may easily precipitate international strife. A certain Major 
Marqhajid, at tile head of a French mission, arrived iit 
Fftshoda, on the Upper Nile, and showed a disposition to 
remain there, although the British declared ii to be within 
their sphere of influence. There were angry recriminations 
between the two countries, hut war was fortunately averted, 
the French withdrew from Fashoda, and bitter feelings ulti¬ 
mately subsided on both sides. 

Germany, mainlv on account of Bismarck*!* ideas on the 
subject, was somewhat late in the grab for African territory. 
' We do not’, said Bismarck,' wish to colonize nor can we du 
so. We shall never possess a fleet. Nor are our workmen, 
our lawyers, our retired soldiers worth anything for coloniza¬ 
tion. 1 But the commercial instincts of the German people 
were subsequently too much for him. It became necessary 
to seek now markets for surplus capital, new sources of raw 
material. The result was that between the years 1884 and 
j Sqo Germany acquired four considerable areas of African 
territory : Togoland, die Cameroon*, German South-West 
Africa, and German East Africa. Strenuous attempts were 
made to develop these regions by building schools and rail¬ 
ways and by the liberal expenditure of money upon various 
schemes of improvement, but wars with the natives and the 
comparatively poor commercial returns made the value of the 
experiments somewhat doubtful. 
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The Belgians wm more fortunate from a purely material 
point of view r In iByfo King Leopold of Belgium organised 
a company to expWe what is now known as the Belgian 
Congo, the vast region between German East Africa and die 
Fr eprh Congo, It was and is a great rubber-producing coun¬ 
try, and ihe tnost reprehensible methods were taken to make 
the wretched na lives work* They were forced to labour on 
railways or to drain swamps for Belgian capitalist^ work 
whkh was particularly repulsive to them, accustomed as Lliey 
had been to the free life of the jungle. The chiefs were ex¬ 
pected lu supply fixed numbers of workmen* and if they did 
not do an their villages were often burned. The natives were 
also told that they must supply a terrain quantity of rubber 
every year. Failure to comply meant severe punishments, 
even torture and imimingH When these methods were 
exposed there were vigorous protests in both Europe and 
America, and the force of public opinion became so great 
dm the Belgian ministry was compelled to take over com¬ 
plete charge of the Congo State and see that the natives 
were treated with more humanity and consideration. 

In 1S50 Africa was * The Dark Continent/, Apart from 
Portuguese settlements on the east and west coasts, Egypt, 
Cape Colony, Algeria, and a few scattered British, French* 
and Dutch settlements on die west coast, the continent was 
one of black mystery, inhabited by native tribes* Then, be¬ 
tween the years 1S50 and iS8o*opturcrcj like Speke, Living¬ 
stone, and Stanley braved the terror of the unknow n, torrid 
heat, terrible diseases,\riid beasts, and savages; discovered 
the sources of the Nile; and made adventurous voyages up 
the Congo and Zambesi rivers. They brought back with 
them marvellous Stories of Scenery of unexampled grandeur, 
wealth in die form of raw material* which had never been 
realized or utilized* even remains—at Zimbabwe in Rhodesia 
—uf a vanished dvdbation. At this time the development 
of industrialism in Europe and the consequent growth of the 




Powers that, by the end of the century* tfc had been almost 
completely petitioned, There were only three comparatively 
small countries unannexed; Liberia; Morocco, which has 
since become a French protectorate; and Abyssinhi, which 
successfully maintained its independence against an Italbn 
army of aggression. 
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population wus creating a demand for raw materiab of every 
kind* and that b why the exploration of Africa was foil owed 
by such a scramble for territory among the great European 
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MODERN IMPERIALISM 
It was not nnly in Africa llittt the ccilonisl ambition* of die 
Great Powers found fur them^dves* TEtc miictt5CCtls 

century wimped an i [inrmuus exTrnrioti of the British Km- 
frirc in almost all parts of the world* India became entirely 
British, so too did Australia and New Zealand ; protectorate* 
were established over die Malay Slates and manv of the 
islands m the Pacific ■ and m the Far East Great Britain 
joined with 'rance t Germany, Russia, and Japan in die 
economic exp]<station of China. The relations of Europe 
and China go back 10 ancient history. Some of the Roman 
aiipcrurs, including Marcus Aurelius, sent embassies to die 
Chinese emperor, and during die Middle Ages Cliina was 
visited by travellers like the Polos mtd bv missionaries anxious 
to spread the Christian religion. After Vasco da (Jama had 
discovered the sea route to die East round die Cape of Good 
Hope, Dutch and English trader's made their ways to China, 
hut they received a very cold welcome, and Canton was the 
iinly port where they were allowed to embark and disembark 
thciF wares * I £ was nor until j 840 that this s cate of affairs was 
altered* Since that lime China has been forced to open, other 
ports, such a* Shanghai and Tientsin ; to grani coirasaiojifl 
to British, American, French, and German capitalists ; ami 
even in some instances to cede territory, such as the island of 
Hong Kong to Great Britain, Port Arthur to Russia, and 
Fiiitu Chau to Germany* She lias also had her peace of mind 
much disturbed by the ambitions of her neighbour Japan, 

1 he rise ot Japan is one of the most astonishing features of 
modern history. Seventy' years ago she w as a country of no 
consequence in die world, an exclusively Oriental Power, 
dominated by such essentially medieval ideas as feudalism 
and serfdom* During the sixteenth century Dutch and 
English traders had carried on a little business in Japan f and 
Christian missionaries had visited the country, but they both 
became very unpopular and were driven out. Then followed 
a period when Japan cut herself off almost entirely from the 
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rrat of tlic world, until in 1853 the United States officer 
Commodore Perry landed in Yokohama and asked for per- 
mi&sirjn to trade. T his was granted* and similar concessions 
Were made to other Powers„ hut the Japanese Were more wary 
than the Chinese, They realised that they must learn some- 
tiling about European inventions and European ideas if they 
were to protect themselves against exploitation. The- result 
was the abulltion of feudalism* the reorganization of the army 
and the navy on 3 European model, the creation of a parlia- 
tnenL the building of factories and railroads, and the emer¬ 
gence uf Japan i n the course of about fifty or sixty years into 
ihv ranks of the Great Powers of the world. The growth of 
her manuLtcturea Imd the same effect as the growth of manu¬ 
factures Jjijd in Europe. It made her anxious to extend her 
trade and seek new markets. The proximity of Korea, and 
the comparatively defenceless condition of China to w hom 
it belonged* gave her the opportunity which she desired. It 
was easy to arrange a short war with the Chinese, which 
she Japanese won ([$94—5), and although Korea was not 
fortnnlly annexed until tQ 10, it Iiad been little letter tlaan 
a Japanese province for the fifteen preceding years. Russia 
v^jj also interested in Korea; she built forts there* kept 
troops in the neighbouring province of Munduirtn, and leased 
Port Arthur from China, The result was a war with Japan 
(1904-5), in which the Russians were so badly beaten that 
liiw had to agree to the evacuation of Manchuria and Korea* 
and give op their rights over Port Arthur to the Japanese. 

It would hardly he an exaggeration to say that modern im¬ 
perialism is a direct result of tlic Industrial Revolution, which 
by enabling Europe and the United States of America to 
produce more goods than they can sell in their own markets, 
and by furnishing rapid means of transporting these goods 
from one end of the earth to the other, has created keen com* 
petition for the control of foreign markets. Sometimes this 
has nut taken the form of colonisation. It has confined it- 
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self lo tile investment of money in enterprises such as rail¬ 
ways and mines, to develop the resources oi backward cgtra- 
tricii. The investment of German capital in the construction 
of a railway from Constant! nuple tu Bagdad and tlic sinking 
of Russian capital in the Traiis-Siberian railway arc good 
e samples of t h is sort of thing. But fur th c most part the secur¬ 
ing of concessions has not teen deemed sufficient. It has 
been felt that in order to develop the resources of a country 
and control trs products, the country which is prepared to 
invest its capital must have some sort of proprietary interest* 
This may take the form of annexation, sometime at the wish 
of the inhabitants p such as the acquisition of the South Sea 
Ubmd of Hawaii by the United Slates, sometimes very much 
against the wishes of the inhabitants, aa in the case of the 
Japanese annexation of Korea. Another class of colony ia the 
protectory where native rulers are recognized and where 
the proieciing country agrees to defend the protected from 
civil wars anil from external aggression, and to help them in 
developing and cultivating thetr territories. Of such a nature 
is die British hold over Uganda and the Malay States- A 
tided type of colony is represented by the 'mandated terri¬ 
tories \ colonies which formerly belonged to Germany or 
Turkey * defeated nations in die Great War (1914-18), and 
which are now administered by representatives of the vic¬ 
torious countries under mandate from the League of Nations, 
which has come into existence since die war. Thus Samoa 
in die South Seas lias been mandated to New Zealand, and 
German South-West Africa to the Union nf South Africa. 

Nn account of the development of modem imperialism 
would he at all complete without some reference to the part 
phjed by Christian missionaries. The British Empire in 
Africa owes very much to the labours of such men as David 
Livingstone and Robert AloSat, while in other parts of (he 
world its growth has been considerably agisted by die efforts 
of men like Williams and Chalmers in the South Seas, Grefl- 
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fell in Lahka dor, and Marsden omong the Maori3. Spam in 
the sixteen!di century was under a Him!Jar obligation to rite 
Jesuits. Sir Han ry Johns ton, one of the greatest authorities 
un the history of modem Africa, bore striking testimony to 
die work of Moffat and others among the Ikchuam and 
Matflbde tribes, bods of whom are now British subjects : 

* Nearly all the Ikchuaiui tribes now are Christians and are 
prosperous and happy , no longer ionured by famine or killing each 
other in constant quarrels. Ii must not be forgotten that the 
missionaries hrst goi a hearing by. showing thaf the}^ were men of 
iheir hands, ihul they could be* if need anise, blacksmuhs and 
carpenters* brickmakera and bricklflyer^gtiod shots with the rifle, 
horsemen and caitlc keepers, Not many years dapsed after these 
qdsoctesp before they had become throughout South Africa, from 
Cape Colony to the Zambesi, the trusted advisers and allies nf the 
native tribes. 1 

Another writer % declares that the work of the missionaries 
has 

H ennobled South African history by contributing to it an elemenf 
of the picturesque, a spice of chivalry and jnonmnee, Africa be¬ 
came attractive, ;ls a scent of ativenture, where among wild heart* 
end wild men nnblc litres were lived and Sometimes. Ic^t. Here, 
as the world was growing older, there was something lo seek, -md 
sonietJiing to fmd T something whkh savoured of the thy* when* 
to awakening Europe, die lands beyond the seas seemed lfright 
and young/ 

Bui the work of iriis$k™rie& has also come in for severe 
criticism from sonic quarters, 1th chimed that they arc but 
the advance guard who make it easy for soldiers to conquer 
mol traders to exploit the territories of people win* are not 
able to defend tiirm^Kes with any hope of soccer against 
the inroads of tiic white races. It is, however* hardh fair to 
bfetniemisrionarica for i h c sub sequent a ctiora of unscrupulous 
traders in lands which have been opened up by their efforts, 

■ Sir Clsarha Lunas (formerly Umtlxt-Stctetim at the Uriihli Cokmal 

Olhrc), 
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and there is no doubt that the greatest obstacle t o missionary 
success lias frequently been the low standard of commercial 
morality shown by such traders. There is no red reason for 
disagree mem with the claim put forward by the World Mis- 
slunary Conference, which met at Edinburgh in cgio ; 

'll would be ki impossible task to enumerate the services 
Tendered by Missionaries to Governments^ It would, in the 
fim place. be impossible always to draw a dividing line between 
liie atm of die missionary' and the aim of the Government, Mis¬ 
sions aim not merely at securing tlie spiritual enlightenment of 
the individual, but also at promoting the healthy social life of the 
community. Governments Likewise dm at enhancing the welfare 
of the people. In this field, therefore. Governments have been 
spared much expense and great Care by what Missions have done* 
Of forma of service lying outside of strictly reEigious work* in 
which Missions have done work of a type which Governments 
appreciate and themselves undertake s we can only make pass¬ 
ing mention. In opto ration, scores of missionaries have been 
pioneers j in sociology, their observations have contributed a 
rna.-.:, f>f material of the highest value. Many languages hive been 
by them reduced to writing, their grammatical principles ascer- 
tshied and recorded, and development of a literature has been 
begun. Thrir study of developed languages has eftrichc-I philo- 
logy and all him inn culture. Their educational work ha^ been vast 
and inspiring, In establishing the printing-press and introducing 
I be school-book , rite newspaper and healthful literature of all 
Linds, they have again and again been pioneer*. By rheir medical 
work they have not only alleviated the suffering* of millions, hut 
have ahu powerfully promoted the cause of public health, while 
destroying tbs malignant influence of pretenders to magical power. 
By their influence whb the people and their dissemination of 
higher principles of life, they have often made possible the ac¬ 
ceptance and enforcement of good laws winds without them 
Governments would have feared to pass, and would have been 
unable to make effective/ 1 

1 RtpvUi ■ ■/ W&rM Mii:inway J j 01o). voL vii (Miiuofu i J -i 

GevcmmEndi), 
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In siime respects s the imperialistic activities of modem 
nations hare had admirable consequences. In undeveloped 
and uncivilized countries much has been done to improve 
the people both mentally and materially. Jungles have been 
cleared, prairies cultivated p means of transport enormously 
improved, and diseases fought and conquered with a courage 
which is at least as great os that of the soldier in battle. In 
the case of the self-governing colonies of Great Britain— 
Canada p Australia, New Zealand, South Africa—a method 
of government lias been devised which may be a foreshadow¬ 
ing of an effective League of Nations and the dawn of Inter¬ 
national Peace, War between Great Britain and any of her 
self-governing colonies js unthinkable. They are bound to¬ 
gether by tics which* in the words of Edmund Burke, are 
'light as air but strong as links of iron'. But imperialism 
has not always developed in this way. It has sometimes led 
to Congo atrocities, and the conquest by force of unwilling 
nations followed hv shameful exploitation. Not one of the 
great empire-building countries of the world has a dean 
record id imperial matters. There are foul pages as well a s 
fair. Even the British Empire v.as established mainly for 
commercial reasons, and it vault J be absurd to imagine that 
it is now maintained for purely philanthropic purposes* 
Many empire builders hove been men of unquestionable 
integrity^ brave, unselfish, patriotic in the highest sense. 
But oiliers liavc been men bent upon advancing their 
own individual inteu-sts miller than those of their country 
While imperialism has undoubtedly been a potent force in the 
civilizing of backward peoples, it has also been a prolific cause 
of wars and international discord. In our own century it has 
been responsible for Avars between Russia and Japan and 
between Italy and Turkey, and it whs one of the root causes 
of the war of 1914-18, die greatest and most horrible in 
the history of mankind. The ill will between France and 
Germany was accentuated by col uniat rivalry over the matter 
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of Morocco* where France, with the approval of Great 
lit jT:iin. chimed the right to establish a pnicecioraie. Gee- 
many disputed the French monopoly t and in 1911 almost 
went to war because France would not consult her in Moroc¬ 
co n matte r . Si \ ycar$ previous] y, G real 11 rimi n h ad tu n to EI y 
recognised the priority of French interests in Morocco in 
return fur a rimibir recognition by France of Sririrh inter¬ 
ests in Egypt. Thu? the ' entente cord rale* between the two 
countries originated,, an understand ini: which had the effect 
of bringing the British Empire with all its resources to the 
support of France against Germany when the Great War 
began. 


RUSSIA AND THE XE \R EAST IX THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURV 


3 IF task of making Russia 1 European country, begun 



X by Peter the Great, vm continued after his death, hunt 
was nm until the nineteenth century dun she became really 
well known to the other countries of Europe* Her emergence 
from the isolation of centuries w;is not entirely due to staitsr 
men and politicians ; it wa* largely the result of die inttrr- 



Dostoievsky, and Turgenicv, the musician Tchaikovsky, and 
the vcieiirisis Mendctyeev and MetehnikorE 

Russia played a prominent part m the overthrow of Napo¬ 
leon. ^nd the Czar, Alexander I. was one of ihc dominant 
personalities in the Congress of Vienna, and in some of the 
subsequent attempts to resettle Europe after the Napoleonic 
upheaval. Alexander, in his younger days, had burn 1 man f 
fit'vral ideas * but contact with the Meat midi school of poll* 
ticians ami his ov.tl observations of the results of the spread 
0 { rev:il lj tioL. ary p r i iu: 1 \ «■]ra throng!um t E urnpc changed him 
lnit a rcactiouary, impatient of all dongt, Its powers over 
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Ilia subjects were practically unlimited. He could make 
peaceunJ war: lit could oomnii: BOy one to prison and even 
order executions without being held answerable to any living 
bcine; bt could appoint and dismiss ministers as he pleased; 
;i nij die national church was regarded as being under Ins 
personal control. In die years which elapsed between Lis 
return from the Congress of Vienna and his death in 1S25, h e 
used his vast powers to prevent (lie influx of progressive 
ideas into Russia and to keep his people in a state of Oriental 
subjection. The result was that, when lie third, certain re¬ 
volutionary societies seized the opportunity to Stan a revolt 
which was ton badly organized to succeed, and which was 
savagely suppressed by the new Czar, Nicholas I. Five years 
liter an insurrection in Poland was put down with even more 
harshness and cruelty. Some of the leaders were executed, 
and fonv-fivc thousand families Were forced to leave their 
native country and settle in the valley of the Don and die 
Qiticas Ian AI do n t u i ib . 

NiclUsLu 1 was yac of tlic most arbitrary and tyratinicat 
rulers with whom a country has ever been afflicted, He be¬ 
lieved that autocracy was the only legitimate form of guvtm- 
ment, and that a ruler should strenuously oppose the spread 
among his subjects of ideas which were in the least likely 
to curb his power. From their earliest years children were 
to be taught tiiat they owed ' worship, fidelity, service, and 
Jove ’ to the Czar, and that they had no claim to liberties other 
than what lie was disposed to grant them. And so the books 
which came into Russia from foreign count ties, even books 
an science and religion, were rigorously censured, private 
letters opened and examined to set whether their writers 
lucid revolutionary opinions, and any attempt to subvert or 
reform the government punished by long terms of imprison¬ 
ment, exile to the mine; of Siberia, and even death. 

At this time nearly one-half of the Czar's subject* were 
serfs bound to the soil like the English serfs of the early 
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Middle Age*, forced to labour on their lonfe 1 lands for certain 
dap in the wctk s not allowed to marry without his consent, 
not even secure against personal violence at Ids hand*. Even 
the best neuters occasionally maltreated their serf* ; 1 under 
the worst their condition was well nigh intolerable, and 
during the reign of Nicholas 1 (1825-55) there were more 
than five hundred serf riots m various pans of Russia, Accor¬ 
dingly „ Alexan der II , the son a nd an ccesso r of Nicholas, began 
to think that their emancipation might be an act of sound 
statesmans!dpi It Mas not r however, until 1861 that the 
edict of freedom was issued, and it was such a half-hrart&J 
concession that dir benefits which it conferred were far Its? 
than they appeared to observers not familiar with the con¬ 
ditions of Russian life* The landowners had to surrender a 
portion of their estates to the peasants; but they' were liberally 
compensated by the government for what they had lost, 
and the emancipated serfs were expected to pay back in in* 
atalmems the money which the government had disbursed. 
It w'ae more than they could do, and for years they lived 
absolutely on the edge of starvation* until in 1904 the Czar 
Nicholas II forgave diem the heavy arrears which were suit 
due. 

Alexander II freed the serfs, but otherwise his government 
was little better tlian Ids father's had been. Reformers were 
regarded with the same suspicion ; new ideas were treated 
as if they were deadly crimes ; the prisons were filled with 
political offenders ; and a wholesale system of spying upon 
the private lives of individuals took away the last vestige 
ol personal liberty. Under these circumstances* the more 
ardent reformer* decided upon a new and rerv hazardous 
course of action. They resolved to employ against the 
government the very weapon which the government had used 
against them, the weapon of intimidation. In 1879 sixteen 
suspected revolutionaries w r ere hanged, and many more im* 

1 See MrmQm &f a Rrzcttiftvrtnrj' (Prince KxtipOLkiri), 
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prisoned or sent to Siberia, Two years brer the reformers 
relit Milted by assassi ntit ing t h e ("z nr. Hu E met hods of terra rit) m 
arc bound to fail eventually, 3n d even though they luwe con- 
trnued In Russia to the present day there can he little doubt 
that they have retarded rather than promoted progress, 

In iSq| Nicholas II succeeded his father Alexander III 45 
Czar oT Russia. The new emperor was thought to be favour¬ 
able to reform, but lie soon dispdledatl the hopes that had been 
centred on him by continuing the policy of his predecessors, 
and particularly by his choice of ministers who were notorious 
for their reactionary ideas. Jews were persecuted, and in 
some cases massacred, because they refused to agree to the 
doctrines of the Russian National Church, Many of them fled 
from Russia to foreign countries, particularly to the United 
Stales of America : it is significant iliat when the Czardom was 
finally overthrown Jews figured largely among die destroyers. 
Another doss which suffered under Nicholas il were the 
literary and scientific men. University professors, writers 
o( distinction, students, all of whom one would naturally 
expect to be stirred by the ferment of new ideas. Many of 
them suffered imprisonment and exile for the expression of 
their opinions, and it was no uncommon thing for literary 
and scientific meeting 10 he broken up by the police because 
they were considered to be disloyal or lacking in respect for 
the Czar. 

This state of affairs could not go on indefinitely, and to the 
reformers the war between Russia and jupan (1904-5) OUtie 
as a blessing in disguise, because it exposed the incompetence 
of the Russian Government, and appreciably weakened its 
power to continue along the course of unreasonable autocracy 
which it had marked out for itself. White the Russian forces 
were fighting in the East, and while Russian money was being 
squandered in the interests of a few capitalists, the people of 
Russia were enduring all the lumientB of famine, and in manv 
coses, driven desperate by their woes, they sacked and burned 
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the houses of the landowners much as the French peasants 
had done during the great Revolution. On riundav, aand 
January 1905, a great deputation of working mensnd working 
women assembled outside die Winter I'alace at St. I'ettisburg 
to present (heir grievances to the Crar in pentuii His reply 
watt to send his troops against them, first with whips, and 
then, when that did not disperse them, orders to shoot were 
given; hundreds were killed and thousands wounded. Similar 
encounters between ibe people and the military occurred in 
oiher parts of the country, and these, together with the failure 
and bad mismanagement of the J apa man; eampa ign ,$o incensed 
the nation that before the year ended the Czar wa* obliged to 
consent to tilt creation of a parliament, called the Duma ; to 
agree tliat no law could come into force without its consent; 
and to promise the people liberty of speech snd the right to 
hold public meetings, However, he contrived to avoid many 
of these obligation* : by manipulating the suffrage hr kept 
men of advanced ideas outuf the Duma ; he made a practice 
of dissolving it when it was too critiijl i ami methods of 
terrorism were still pursued. During the year 1900 more 
than nine thousand persons were cither killed or wounded for 
political reasons, Despite all this, the revolutionary societies 
went on growing in power and influence, and the Duma, 
cripple J as it was. was able 10 effect some much needed 
reforms. 

When the Great War broke out in 1914. Russia look part 
on the side of Franc* against Germany and Austria, but the 
government displayed such an amazing lack of foresight and 
ordinary efficiency tliat in 1917 it was overthrown. The Czar 
was forced to abdicate, and a Coalition Government of 
advanced Liberals and moderate Socialists came into being. 
Its failure to give Russia peace made it possible for the 
extreme Socialists to arrange a coup dVtaf, and in November 
the Bolshevist Government with a former Russian barrister 
and political ezite, Nikolai Lenin, as its president, was esub- 

tin 
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lished It has not succeeded in giving Russia peace or real 
stability* Insomemw it lias proved very efficient, notably 
perhaps in the building up of a strung revolutionary uany w 
which has successfully repelled all attempts to restore the old 
CJurist regime* But perstsmi] freedom has gained little from 
Else change. The execution of the Czar and other members 
of the Russian royal family has been followed by the murder 
of thousands of others who have in some wav or other ex¬ 
pressed their hostility to the new system of government. 
Critics of the existing order are treated in much the same 
way as they were under the C&ins. The Great War has also 
resulted in a decrease in the size of the Rushan Empire. 
A separate state of Poland has been created ; Esthnnia* 
Livonia (Latvia) h Lithuania, and Finland have become inde¬ 
pendent ; and for three yearsf iqiS-2 i ) Georgia was also free; 
it is now part of Russia again. 

Anodic great empire which experienced a still more re¬ 
markable break-up in due century following the Congress of 
Vienna was the Turkish Empire, For two centuries after 
their ociiupic&t of Constantinople the Turks were a grave 
menace to the Christian states of Europe, but since the 
eighteenth century their power has visibly declined. This 
is due partly to the evolution of Russia as a European power. 
I he inhabitants of that part of die Turkish Empire which 
became known as the Balkan Peninsula—Bulgaria, R unman hi, 
Serbia, Montcnegrc^wcre for die most parr Christians who 
belonged to the same branch of the Church as the Russians. 
Must of them belonged to the Slavonic race. Russia there* 
fore claimed the right to "protect 1 diem, and when Turkey 
conceded this towards the end of the eighteenth century she 
was giving Russia an excuse for intervening in Turkish affairs, 
and an opportunity for strengthening her own position in the 
Near East by stirring up strife among the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan. The nineteenth century witnessed two pro-* 
ees&es at work within die Turkish Empire—movements to* 
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wards biicj'dHli'nd.' on the part of the Ha I kan states with the 
connivance and sometimes tile active assistance ot Russia, and 
a definite policy on the part of the Russian gov«tune»t,if not 
to exclude Turkey from Europe altogether, at least So io 
weaken her piisitlon there as to force Iter to visualize her 
future development as an Asiatic rather than as a European 
power. Unfortunately for the success of this plan, it was re¬ 
garded with persistent hostility by die statesmen of England, 
Austria, and France, England was afraid that Russia might 
capture Constantinople and so get control of the Dardanelles 
and the Eastern Mediterranean. Any considerable increase 
of Russian power was regarded as particularly menacing to 
the English dominion over India, which the Russians were 
believed to desire for themselves. Accordingly it became 
almost on article of faith among the more imperialistic of 
British politicians that Turkey must at all costs be protected 
against Russian aggrussiuns. This was the reason why 
England intervened in the Crimean War, and why in 1878. 
when the Russian forces had almost overthrown the Turkish 
Empire in Europe, the English Prime Minister Disraeli, with 
the active sup [tort of Austria, insisted that the victors should 
stay their hands ant! submit the whole matter to the arbitra¬ 
tion of A general European congress which met at Berlin. 

In England, however, sympathy with Turkey was by no 
means uni vernal. The Liberal school of politicians, under 
its great leader Gladstone, was more concerned with the 
Bufferings of the Christian subjects of the Sultan titan with 
the possible dTect of the Russian conquest of Constantinople 
upon the British Empire in Asia. The famous English 
archaeologist. Sir Arthur Evans,* has given us a vivid de¬ 
scription of the Turkish province tif Bosnia in 1875, which 
can be taken as a truthful account of all the Turkish pro* 
rincesat that time. He found that, except in (he large towns, 

* F Fhfc ^u^di^^erer-eF ibe mnatm the old Ccttm civ il rw Finn *i 
ClW*T*i 
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where they could expect protection fmm European corau!*, 
the lives of Chrktkm were unsafe because the authorities were 
violently ami-Christian and pm-Mohammcdan ii> sympathy. 
Taxes vvere levied with little regard for the ability to pay of 
those upon whom they fell, and outrages were constantly 
being com mined by the Turkish soldiery, No provision 
were made against bad harvests ; whether the crops were 
plentiful or whether they failed altogether a fixed quota of 
taxes had to be paid, and sometimes they were levied in 
advance before the harvest had been gathered in. In 1874 
there was a failure of crops in llosnia and I lerzegovina, and 
die intolerable conditions which ensued so aggravated the 
peasants that insurrections broke out which soon spread to 
other parts of the Balkans This gave the Turkish govern¬ 
ment the excuse for perpetrating some of the worst atrocities 
of which they have ever been guilty. The victims of their 
lust for blood soon numbered tens of thousands, A wave of 
horror passed over Western Europe, and frantic appeals fur 
help were made by the oppressed Balkan peoples, tn Eng¬ 
land Air. Glad?tune made the Bulgarian atrocities the text 
of a series of speeches against the Eastern policy of the 
government, and insisted dial liic alliance with * die un¬ 
speakable Turk'should end. But Disraeli, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter! still feared Russian designs, and beyond the dispatch 
of diplomatic notes nothing was done to mitigate Turkey's 
treatment of her unruly subjects. Under these circumstances 
Hussk decided to act alone, md in 1S77 her armies invaded 
Turkish territory. They met with instant success, and m the 
following year the Sul ran was obliged to agree to the inde¬ 
pendence of Bulgitm, Serbia, Rou mania, and Montenegro. 
At the time Russian forces were in occupation of the im¬ 
portant fortress of Adrhnopk, about a hundred and fifty 
miles from Constantinople* and Dirndl* seriously alarmed at 
future possibilities, made hta famous demand for a European 
congress, This met at Berlin: it confirmed the in dependence 
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of Serbia, Ruiunauia, and Mnntcncgm, and of Bulgaria sub* 
jcct to the payment of an annual tribute to the Turks ; and 
Russia, Great Britain, and Austria were each given some 
territory which lutd previously belonged to the Sultan* 
Great tlrtlain got Cyprus, Russia a tract of land wist of the 
Black Sea. and Austria die right to administer Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, 

Apart from Turkey itself all that was now left of the Turkish 
Empire in Europe was .Macedonia and Albania. The Turkish 
government realized the importance of retaining supremacy 
over these regions, but the methods employed were the same 
as those which had failed in the past; misgovern men t, cor¬ 
ruption, and sporadic resort to terrorism. It became more 
and more obvious that if the decline of die Turkish Empire 
was it* he arrested, its methods of government must he 
radii'ally altered. Gradually a movement developed, parti¬ 
cularly among army officers imbued with the excellence of 
Western ideas, whose object it was to secure for Turkey the 
benefits of constitutional government instead of the inefficient 
and stupid autocracy of the Sultan and his officials This 
movement vvja known as 1 The Young Turk Movement \ 
and in 190& it was strong enough to force the Sultan. Abdul 
Hamid, to grant a constitution and summon a parliament. 
But the \ ruing I urks had set theinsdves a tremendous task, 
and their difficulties were increased by the attitude of other 
nations towards them, Austria took advantage of the situa¬ 
tion to establish full sovereignly over Bosnia and i lerze- 
govira ; Italy found an excuse to seize the Turkish province 
of I ripoli in Nt-'rth Africa ; and finally the Greek statesman 
V efiizcjos organized a great Balkan League whose object it 
was in drive the Turks out -if the Balkans altogether, and 
eventually out of Europe as well. Jn 1912 the Turks found 
themselves obliged to light a formidable combination con¬ 
sisting of Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro, against 
which they made □ very feeble resistance. The victorious 
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allies advanced as far as Adriano pie, which they captured, hut 
then started quarrelling among themselves, and the mult 
*w a second Balkan war in 1913, in which Greets, Serbs, 
Montenegrins, and eventually Roumanians fought again*' 
the Bulgurs. This war undoubtedly saved Turkey 1 '?, position 
in Europe. Adriano pie was recovered, and when peace was 
concluded at Bucharest, although Turkey had tu surrender 
.Macedonia, which was divided 11 p between Greece, Serbia, 
and Bulgaria, and agree to the independence of Albania, she 
was allowed to retain Constantinople ami a small area to the 
west including Adrinnnpie, 

'l ho Balkan problem had much to do with the AVW1J War 
of 1914-18, It was in Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, tltat 
the murder of the heir to the Austrian throne, the event which 
furnished the pretext fur die outbreak of hostilities,occurred, 
Austria held the Serb tun government responsible for this ; 
Russia defended the Serbs ; Germany came in on the side of 
Austria, France on the side of Russia, and England on the 
side of France ; and so a comparatively trilling event, in iri 
obscure lit11 u town of which most people in the world had 
never even heard, developed into the most terrible wj; in 
history. All tlic Balkan Mates, with the exception of Bul¬ 
garia, were ttiUi-Gcrraan. Turkey took some time 10 decide 
on wInch side her interests by, ami finally made the diplo¬ 
matic mistake ot concluding an alliance with Germany. The 
result was that the Turkish Empire was still further dismem¬ 
bered. Lip to this time her losses luui beenmainly European. 
There was now little left to take in Europe, so -flic 0- l_- de¬ 
prived of vast tracts of territory in Asia: Syria, .Me-irtpo- 
tamia, Palestine, and die I Icdjai. 1 She also lost her leclinical 
sovereignty over Egypt* Cyprus, and parts of Arabia, 'The 
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Sultan was allowed to retain Ins authority over Constanti¬ 
nople and the district around, but the government of the 
greater part of what was left of the Ottoman dominions in 
Aria Minor was seized by a body of Turkish nationalists, 
discontented with the old regime, who styled themselves 
* The Government of the Grand National Assembly of 
Turkey *. with their capital at Angora. In tqraa tills govern¬ 
ment deposed the Sultan and took over tiur administration of 
Constantinopie, and in the following year Turkey wat) for¬ 
mally proclaimed a republic with Angora as its capital, and 
Mustafa Kemai Pasha, the leader of the nations!lists, as its 
first President. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

N OWHERE has the Industrial Revolution had greater 
effect than in the United Suits of America. If it were 
not I, rr the development of transport, Lite invention of sicani- 
oigincs, steamboats,and the electric telegraph, much os the 
N orth A meri can cnntinc nt would st LLI be as sparsely populated 
as parts of Central Africa; the Far West would hardly Iiavc 
been colonized at all ; .uni a state tike California would have 
been as ca«y 10 administer from Pekin as from Washington. 
The development of means of transport Jus had a wonderful 
effect not only in opening up undeveloped regions bin also 
in bringing together the people? of the various stales which 
compose the American Union, so that to-day them- is less 
difference between an American of San Francisco and an 
American of New York tlum there was in the eighteenth 
century between a New Englander and 3 Virginian. 

'This great cotmttuniiv of the I Imfed States writes II. G. 
Wells, * is it) altogether new tiling In history. There have been 
greet empires before with population* exceeding a hundred 
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millions, but these were associations of divergent people* ; there 
bas never been one single people cm ilm s^iile before. We want 
* new term for this thing. We call ihc United States a country 
just as He call France or floDind a country. But the t>vo things 
are as different as an ^11 to mobile arid a one-hof?c shay. They ure 
the creations of different periods and different conditions ; thev 
^re going lo work at a different pace and in an entirely different 
Hie United Stares in scale and possibility is half way between 
a European stare and a United States of all the world/ 1 

1 he development of methods of transport undoubredly 
precipitated the American Civil War of iB6i to tS65, w hich 
nearly wrecked the Union, but its final result vvas to make it 
very much stronger than it had been. The northern and 
southern states of the American Union differed widely in 
interests and modes of life. The southern states were organ¬ 
ized on a bads of slavery' ; in the northern states all men were 
free, slavery' having been eliminated by 1804, chiefly through 
the operation of economic taw* and aa, with the development 
oi transport and the general opening up of the country, new 
states were created and made parts of lire Union, it became 
a matter pf vital importance to determine whether the free 
institutions of the Xofth or the slave conditions of ihc South 
were to prevail in them. In 1833 an anti-slavery society was 
founded in the North with the object of effecting the complete 
abolition of slavery throughout the L n {ted Stales, but relations 
beiU'c e n the !S 0 rth and the S 0 lltJi were not rea Uy 3 ? ruinc i, I 
until after Texas had become a state of the Union (1845-7). 
f rxas had belonged! to Mexico, where slavery wits ag.iinsi the 
bw, hut its col unis ts had been Largely recruited from the 
southern state a of America, and when They jo sued the Union, 
they claimed and, despite strong up petition, won the fight 
to keep slaves. J heir victory' excited much angry feeling in 
the North, smd it dici not completely allay the un easiness of 
the Saudi, where the steady stream of European emigrant? tu 
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the northern states could not be regarded with anything but 
apprehension, tor It meant the establishment of new stales 
s uch as M i nncson a n d i < i wa # wls idt we re strongly asu^v cry. 
Thus it appeared probable that the North, w hich already luid 
a majority in die House of Representatives, would sd$o secure 
amiijority in the Senate and perhaps aJwlishsbvcr) altogether 
throughout the Union. In i860 Abraham Li nets In, a man or 
much strength of character p who had frequently expressed 
strong anti-slavery opinions> was elected President, and rh* 
southern states—South Carolina, Mississippi Florida, Ala¬ 
bama, Georgiy Louisiana, and Texas—with cut waiting fur 
Lincoln's inauguration, decided to secede from the Union 
and form a Confederation of their own under the presidency 
or Jefferson Davis. The North disputed their right to secede, 
and it was upon this issue that the Civil War was fought, no: 
upon the question of slavery, although that naturalty mine 
to the front before the contest ended, and Lincoln had made 
up hi* mind dmt, if die Xurtli wtfijflafery should he abol¬ 
ished altogether, Rut it was not until 1865, the last year 
of the war, that Congress decided in favour uf abolition! and 
the war bad actually ended before this decision as ratified 
by the state*, 

It firet the result nf the conflict was in considerable doubt, 
Thv fortunes of die combatants fluctuated In the most be¬ 
wildering fehion< The northern stales were numerically 
stronger than the southern, and their reswree* were much 

greater* but they were handicapped by the lack of g.! 

gene mb and by a considerable amount of disunion, whereas 
their opponents were led by Robert E . Lee* the greatest 
niiiitary genius of the war. At times Lincolns difficulties 
seemed almost insupciablc. He had tr> struggle against dis- 
sens ions in his own cabinet, defeats in the field, sonic amount 
of diitmatp ooraidtrablc war weariness, and even external 
Intel fertnee. The French took a dviimt ge uf the situation to 
support the Austrian MaximilLmb claim to die throne uf 
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Mexico, thus deliberately flouting the Monroe Doctrine, nnd 
the English government did not prevent the agents of the 
anthem states in England from launching three swift 
ernburs, of which the best known is the Alabama, which did 
an immense amount of damage to the commerce of the 
northern states. 1 But Lincoln never tost faith in the right¬ 
eousness and the ultimate triumph of tho cause for which 
lie stood. Eventually the North discovered two leaders of 
the first rank in General* Grant and Sherman, and on 9 April 
1865 the patientc and invincible fortitude of the President 
received their due reward when Lee and his army surrendered 
to Grant. Within a month all the other secessionist armies 
had laid down their arms, and the Southern Confederacy was 
at an end. 

Lincoln did not live tong to enjoy his triumph. On 14 
April, five days after Lee's capitulation, lie was;assassinated 
at Ford's Theatre in Washington by an unemployed actor 
of southern birth, insanely angry at the triumph of the North. 
His d eath w it a national calamity . The task of reconstruction 
after a great war is generally even more difficult Than the win¬ 
ning of the war. The successful combatants arc apt to think 
more of what they liave suffered than of anything else, and 
they are, on that account, not in a fit state of mind to do 
justice to their foes, Lincoln was in many ways an extra¬ 
ordinary man, and, if it were possible, lie came out of the 
Civil War a better man than hr wit when hr entered it. He 
felt no bitterness towards his foes ; he desired above every¬ 
thing that the war should result in ‘a new birth of freedom, 
and that government of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth *: : and in his last public 
Speech, delivered only a few days before Lies death , he pleaded 
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*i>t reconciliation, tolerance towards former enemies, arid Lhc 
reconstruction of loyal government in the defeated Sumli. 
He was the one man who could have carried out this humane 
and far-sighted policy ; his death ruined all diances of re¬ 
conciliation and harmony, It gave the control of national 
affairs to men who desired only to he just, and who were not 
inclined, as Lincoln hud been, to temper justice with genero¬ 
sity, I n them the defeated Southerners were rebels who had 
forfeited the political rights to which their former slaves bid 
become entitled, and so they enfranchised the negroes ami 
disfranchised their masters. The negroes proved utter ly in¬ 
capable of go venting .and the voteless whites took the Jaw iniu 
their own hands, so that for many years the sou them states 
were in a most turbulent and unsettled condition, and there 
was no teal peace until the political predominance of the 
whites had heen restored, 

At the beginnmg of the war there was no railway to the 
Pacific Coast. Alter it railways spread with extraordinary 
rapidity. Five great lines now link the Atlantic with the 
Pacific, and there is ,i tucaj railway mileage throughout the 
stales of more than a t|iorrer of a million miles. There fus 
been quite as marked j development of telegraph hne* and 
telephone wires, so that to-day the United States forms the 
greatest real community in the world- Probably the best 
impression of the gigantic progress of the Iasi fifty ur sivty 
years will be obtained by a study of the w estern sun's, which 
not so very luntr ago were mockingly referred to 1 the wild 
and woolly west V To-day they are among the best organized 
as well as (he most productive states of the Union. Mining 
camps have grown into well-ordered cities, and electric light, 
the telephone, and all the amenities of modem civilization 
are in universal use. I he United States Is a country of very 
great resources, where the possibilities of producing wealth 
are far more considerable than in the countries of tile Old 
World, [is colonial possessions are, naturally, not as great 
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as those of most of the other great nations of the world, but 
they arc by nt* means iiriimiwmm Jnduding such territones 
as Alaska, Hawaii in the South Seas, Porto Rico, and the 
control of the great international highway known 3d the 
Panama Canal. 

To many the term United States of America will at once 
suggest big business, industrialism in its most highly 
developed form* immensely wealthy individuals, and sky¬ 
scrapers* many-storied building* often over three hundred 
feet high, marvellous produets uf architectural and engineer¬ 
ing genius. Bui this impression does not do full justice to 
die American character* Business is, undoubtedly, a domi¬ 
nant interest* ;i means of sdf-cxprc&sion mid uf advancement 
in both wealth :ind power tor ynung people of ambition and 
talent. \Vei|tli i* not* however, worshipped as an end in 
itself, but rather as a material proof of success, and Americans 
are remarkably free and generous with their thrtunts, The 
business instinct is tempered with a sirrmg strain of idealism. 
The American, while he strives to make the best of the world 
as h is, i* also very much alive to the need for a better world. 
This latent idealism was admirably expressed by Franklin 
Roosevelt, in his inaugural Presidential address at Washing¬ 
ton in January' 1937. He referred to the milli ons of lib 
fellow citizens who were denied education, recreation, and 
the opportunities to better the lot of themselves and their 
children. He declared tliat one-third of the nation vi-is ill 
liMused 1 ill dud, and ill nourished, but he made it clear that 
the procure which he had painted hue! bt:en painted in the 
confident hope that the nan on was on iis way forward to a 
better state* in ivlndi the test of its progress would be B ncn 
an adiliiiuEL to the abundance of Uic^c who have much* but 
the provision of enough fur thu-e win- hii-e too little A The 
dectjnnsot President Roosevelt in 1933 ami again in 1937 were 
triumphs for idealism; so, too* was die tlectiCfl in 1913 of 
Woodrow Wilson, the siatesnum v. ho wilt best he remembered 
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fur his project of 4 Loiigafl oi Nations to check wan* between 
civilised people. Outside the Unltni Staled. Americans 
have shown a real and a practical interest in the welfare of 
humanity, fiitcii as in their work on behalf of the sufferers 
in ihe great Russian Famine of 1921, and in their readiness 
to co-opeyrate in schemes for the pry motion of world peace 
and security,. Their international intluenoe lias been, on 
the whole, decidedly pacific. During the nineteenth century 
they were involved in only two armed conflicts with Euro¬ 
pean powers; one wjtli Great Briiain* between the years iSta 
and 1S14, and the other with Spain in 1S9S, The first of 
the^e arose from the claim which the British made during 
the Napoleonic Wars to search neutral ships for contraband 
of war: it was fought at a time when the relations between 
the two countries were considerably Icsa cordial than they 
are ta-day; but it has been followed by over a century of 
unbroken peace, and the frontier between, the Stales and the 
BTTtifi. 1 i Dominion of Camilla b absolutely tin defended by 
fort or arvrnal of any kind. The war w ith Spain Itnd reference 
to the Spanish colony of Cujbft* which had been in a stare 
of insurrection for many year*. r rtie intervention of the 
United Stases was not dictated by jt>], desire lor conquest, 
but mainly by concern for the peace of the American comi- 
ncni, and although Cuba was conquered it was not retained. 
As won an the people were fit for it, they were allowed to 
govern themselves. Cuba is now an independent scli-guvcm- 
mg republic, subject to the right of the United States to 
interfere in certain eventualities 10 ensure gixwj govern¬ 
ment and security for life and properly. Porto Rico and 
die Philippine Islands were also annexed, much against the 
wishes of ihe inhabitants in the latter care ; hui in 1935 the 
people of Lite Philippines were given a constitution by which 
tlicy were allowed to govern ihemsdvc*, under the general 
supervision of a U Tilled States High Commissioner, for a 
pernni nf ten years, after which complete independence h l-:> 
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be attained. American imperialism is not, generally speak- 
itig, ot an aggressive nature; foreign relations are tin tier 
public control; secret treaties are impossible; and although 
the President has great powers they an; subject to die control 
of the Senate, which is in its turn responsible to the American 
people, by whom it* members ore elected. Thus President 
Wilson, after the Great War, failed to get the Senate to 
ratify die terms of peace, and although the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, for which he was mainly responsible, 
aroused some enthusiasm in the country, it did not arouse 
enough to bring victory to Ins party in die presidential 
election of igjo. 


XXXJI 

THE GREAT WAR AND AFTER 

Tj'ROM 1914 to 1918 the most devastating war in history 
*■' was fought. Its immediate cause was the assassination 
in Sarajevo, a small Bosnian town, of the Archduke I ran- 
Ferdinand, the heir to die Austrian tfirone, and I its wife, 
wiiich caused Austria to demand impossible conditions from 
the Serbian government, whom they considered to have 
prompted or approved of ihe crime. The Austrians were 
assured of German support, Russia would not allow the ex¬ 
termination of Serbia, France was the ally of Russia, and 
Great Britain, which had an' entente r with Franeb, was finally 
impelled to go into the war by the unprovoked German inva¬ 
sion ot Belgium. But the crime of Sarajevo was merely the 
spark firing .a train w hich luul been laid over a period of many 
years. The real causes of the war an to be found in inter¬ 
national rivalries and misunderstanding which had been 
present in same form or uthtrr tor at least a quarter of a 
century before the outbreak 0! hostilities: competitive 
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armaments, the race for colonies and spheres of influence, the 
ramifications of high finance, rankling feelings of discontent 
willi territorial adjustments which were tike products ol past 
wars, such as the German occupation of the provinces uf 
Alsace and Lorraine, and the Austrian occupation of provinces 
which were claimed to he genuinely Indian, 

I*’ew, if any, of the war-makers of 1914 can have foreseen 
its results: the magnitude of operations fought in three 
continents, and involving the participation of adl five; the 
enormous waste oi human life—the killed alone numbered 
over eight millions—and! of human treasure; the expansion 
and reorganization of industry for war purposes; and the 
dmtigcs in the map of the world which followed the defeat 
of German} and her allies. The fall of lour empires—the 
German, the Austrian, the Russian, and the Turkish—are 
events in keeping with the greatness of the struggle which was 
iheir cause. In 1914 the idea of a war waged uji such it scale 
by land, sea, and air, with all the resources of the world im¬ 
mobilized for military purposes, would have seemed like some 
fantastic nightmare. Most people expected decisive bailies 
and quick results; few anticipated the long period of trench 
warfare which followed the cariv and spectacular German 
advance through Trance and Belgium almost to the gates of 
Paris. In the early part of 1918 the end of the war did not 
appear to be in right, hut actually the resources of Germany 
were on the point «i cid must ion, and her powers of resistance 
were being undermined by disaffection among soldiers and 
sailors as well its among the civilian population. The decision 
■'*1 the German Gencrid Staff in 1917 to launch an indiscrimi¬ 
nate l -boat warfare, to sink merchantmen at sight, was realty 
the lust throw of a gambler, a.; unfortunate in its result? 
for Germany as the invasion of Ihlgium in 1914, or the 
attempt in 1917 to tempt the Mexicans, by the bait of Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona, to make war on the I nited States, 
Success was the only possible justification of the U-boat 
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campaign. Its failure meant the collapse »f Germany Once 
the i ruled States had entered the struggle, and mice the 
American forces could link effectively with those of her 
enemies, the German cause wns doomed. 

Alter the war a conference met at Versailles to draw up the 
treaties of peace. Like the Treaty of Vienna of just over 
a hundred years before, the Treaty of Versailles is easy to 
critkitc. Like its predecessor it was drawn up at a time when 
passions were still inflamed, when Germany was deemed to 
he almost wholly responsible for the war, and in a dty which 
was still experiencing iht effects of invasion, and which was 
swayed by feelings of resentment and even by u desire lor 
revenge. The terms imposed upon Germany were harsh and 
ungenerous. Stripped of her colonies, her army reduced to 
negligible proportions, forced ro cede Alsace and Lorraine to 
France, and to agree to the temporary occupation by French 
troops of the Saar valley, Germany was also vnmpc!led to 
himd over to Roland large parts of the industrial area of 
Silesia, and asked to pay an impossible sum in reparation fnr 
damage done by her troops These terms created footings of 
resentment and injustice, and they ultimately had much to do 
with the success of the iS:a2i movement. Italy was another 
country which felt tlial site had been ungenerously treated at 
Versailles; the assistance which she gave to the victorious 
allies was rewarded by Lhe silfomumt to her of the Trctitinn 
and Trieste, but she was bitterly resentful of the incorpora¬ 
tion of Dalmatia, which was claimed to be predominantly 
Italian, in the new state of Yugoslavia, To this the Yugoslavs 
retorted thar the peace treaties meant the subjection of more 
than u million of their nationals to Italian rule. But on the 
whole die principle of nationality was not neglected. New 
states such as Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia were created; 
Poland, Roumanh. and Greece were reorganized on national¬ 
istic lines; Austria was reduced to the status of a small republic 
where Ivutunic culture prerailed; and frontiers were so 
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drawn that in the new Europe only 3 per cent, of the population 
lived under alien ttde. 

The treaties of peace were mainly the work of three staled 
men: the American President Wilson, the French minister 
Cleincnceatt, and the British Prime Minister Lloyd George. 
Ciemencean, who had been on actual witness of the ruthlcss- 
ness of the Germans in Paris in 1871, would liavc imposed 
still harder Conditions upon them. Uovd George has de¬ 
fended the actual terms on die ground that it was necessary 
to make then* severe so titan the German military patty, w hich 
u.ls in power at the time, should Ik* utterly ami fur all time 
discredited. But the surrender of the German fleet was cvr- 
tainty to Great Britain’s advantage, and the bulk of Germany's 
former colonial territory is now under British control. The 
Great War, like the war against Napoleon, aided materially 
in the development of the British colonial empire. 

President Wilson's greatest contribution to the settlement 
was probably bis insistence upon a League of Nations which 
he believed would be a guarantee of future world peace. It is 
the irony of fate that his policy was not endorsed by his fellow 
country men, and that the United Suites of America still 
remain outside the League. The essence of the League 
Covenant is that each member state should submit quarrel* 
10 the League before resorting to war. If all the member 
nations were sincere 111 what they profess, the machinery 
which the League has set up would suffice to rid the world s f 
war. Hut force national and colonial aspirations, allied to a 
tende ney on the part of strong nations to exploit their strength, 
have rendered much of the League's work ineffective, It has 
been very successful in the settlement of minor disputes, and 
in the promotion of such humanitarian projects as the regula¬ 
tion of the upturn trade, but in securing the reduction of 
armaments it lias been so ineffective that 31 the beginning of 
1937 tlic aimed strength <if the great nations of Europe was 
much greater than it was on the eve of the Great War. Japan 
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openly defied the authority of the League when she sebed 
MiD;'iltina from Chino* nmuning it Mancliukuo, in 191}; 
and Italy, despite League opposition and despite an economic 
boycott by many League nation*, was able to invade and 
conquer the territories of another member state, Abyssinia, 
in *935 ^d x£j6. 

Oie Great \\ ar further diminished the decreasing prt^tige 

the 1 urkish Empire* :ts a prelude to its collapse and fail 
Syria, Palestine* and Mesopotamia wore conquered by British 
troops; allied forces gained control of Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles; but an attempt, approved by France and Gresi 
Britain, to substitute Greet for Turkish rule in Ash Minor 
led to an astonishing outburst of national feeling and to the 
resurgence of Turkey as an effective power in world affair*. 
This was mainly due to Musmpha KetnaJ Pasha, who had, 
during the war, been one of the most brilliant officers in the 
i urkisii army, and who so organized resistance in Asia Minor 
that a new government was set up at Angora in the upland* of 
A narofb, the ancestral home of the Turkish race, with Kcnud 
at its head, and die Greek army was thoroughly defeated and 
demoralized. 1 he port cl Smyrna, where it tui] landed, was 
burnt. its Greek inhabitants were ma^aertd, and the victo¬ 
rious 1 tufa did tun stay their progress until Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles had once more become part of the Turk¬ 
ish dominions. At Lausanne, in 1923 1 France and Bra tain 
both gave formal recognition to the Turkish victoria anJ 
acknowledged the republic. 

Although Constantinople atill remains part of Turkey, it 
ha^ ceased to be tlie capital. Its place has been taken by 
Angora, which is free from the taint of close connexion with 
the bloods mi ned t corrupt, and inefficient government of the 
Sultans. Kern ill, now known as Kemal Ataturk. lias diva vs 
been a mail of progressive ideas, and the transformation of 
T urkey under his dictatorship, for that is the real nature of 
lii^ presidency, is one of the most remarkable features of the 
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post-war world. Old restrictions have been removed: women 
compelled to abandon the veil, men to substitute a rimmed 
hut for the fez: dervishes, magicians, sellers of charms and 
amuleis, and oilier such relic* of the servile and tin progressive 
past have been decreed out of existence. Tin? Turkish Re¬ 
public Jios become a modem state, which, while renouncing 
servitude to Western nations, has nor hesitated to copy what ts 
best in Western culture. Polygamy lias been abolished, bus 
have been codified and rational feed, careers have been thrown 
opfcn to women as well as men—and so great is Kemal’s 
influence that a decree that the Mohammedan religion shall 
no longer be regarded as the official religion of the state lias 
in no way lessened his power or undermined his prestige. 

In pre-war days it was almost universally believed among 
civilized peoples that better government was synonymous 
with a greater degree of self-government. In the confusion 
which followed the Great War this idea has been severely 
shaken, The undermining of belief in authority and the 
frequent inability of governments to cope with existing situa¬ 
tions paved the way For dictatorships, the negation ol demo¬ 
cracy. The first nit these dictator was the Russian Unin, 
who, un the mins of the Tsarist Empire and the ineffective 
rule of ihe moderate socialist Kerensky, established a Com- 
mnnist or Bolshevist Republic, governed as far as possible 
in accordance with the principles of Karl Marx. Lcrim was 
a fanatic, a visionary, a fatalist who l tad long been obsessed 
with die idea that it was his destiny to establish the dictator¬ 
ship r if the proletariat in Russia. He retained some m the 
worst features of Russian imperialism—its secret police, its 
refusal to tolerate opinions contrary to those of the governing 
class, its ruthless removal of such as were considered to be 
hostile to the state. But his genius was also constructive, and 
under him and his successor Stalin, the present dictator, 
Russia lias become a very powerful and w dl-organixed state 
Special plans, known sa five-year plans, the first in 1928 and 
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tile wont} en 1932, have been made to develop and expand 
Iilt industries; education, physical training- and puhlic heailth 
br.c received intelligent and widespread consideration md 
the Russian army, with its hundred thousand air piloid, 
has become one of the moS t formidable in the world. The 
L'liion of Socialist Soviet Republics fX'.S S.R.J, the otfitial 
tide of the Russian state, iia, firmly established itself in power. 
It has not at all times rigidly adhered to the creed of K.irl 
Mars, Lenin sanctioned private trading tn 1921, and both he 
anti Stalin have not been blind to the value of foreign capital 
and foreign skillm ihe development of Russian industries. 

In Italy the feelings of disappointment and disillusion 
which followed the Great War manifested them selves in 
sLriries. in v igoruus atiti-Gv: man propaganda, and in denua- 
ciatiuns of patriotism taotUfe uf tile little which Italy had 
gained in relation to her sacrifices. and because of the high 
Iaxts aj 'd dir high prices which 10 many appeared to be the 
"Sib results i>! the war. A succession ol ueak govc rumen is 
failed to improve conditions,, to restore public confidence, or 
even to maintain a semblance of order. Chafing under this 
state ol atJaiTi, a binner Socialist, a man of hen energy and 
fierce patriotism, Brntto Mussolini, the son of a blacksmith, 
formed a party knmvn a.-, the 1 ascisti after the rods or |fi3tes 
u Inch the lictors Evonr before tile Roman fc.mperorBis symbol.1 
ol their anth o nty; and in 1922 a march on Ron* e was arranued, 
and ever since Italy has been a Fascist state. The king =till 
nuimnalii remains ut the hicid, but the real power is exercised 
by Mussolini, As in Russia, no up in ion is tolerated except that 
of the State; press, platform, and univeraiiy are oil expected 
to promulgate the ticu doctrine.'.; disobedience means im¬ 
prisonment or exile to a rniuitc island; hut the Fascist move-* 
tuent, unlike Bolshevism, is antj-Comminnst. even though ita 
Je.uhr was at one time an advanced Socialist. Despite its 
sinister features, it would be idle to dctiv that Fascism Jra 
done some good in Italy. J in civil service lias become nrnre 
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efficients peculation has been reduced to a minimum: the 
relations of ritaie and Church have been improved; ^rcat 
schemes of public works have been originated, maariai re¬ 
gions reclaimed, ai clmcological research stimulated; a sen-te 
of national unity has been achieved: and the nation has been 
made con&dom of hs high destiny as the hdr of the traditions 
and the culture of Imperial Rome. Hie militancy of the 
an dent Roman spirit has ahe- been implicated, with results 
which cost the Emperor of \hvssitm bis crown, and which 
arc a menace to world peace. 

When the (iernun Empire foil, its place was taken by a 
republic which hid to struggle gainst conditions sufficient 
to wreck any government. One .,] the chid wai the demand 
for reparations on Aich a scale that Germany tried to raise 
them hv depreciating the currency* an expedient which re¬ 
duced the value of the mark to almost astronomical propor¬ 
tions, and which meant destitution for many. To add to the 
miseries of the nation* Fra nee in 1933 quartered troops, some 
of them black, in the great German industrial district of the 
Ruhr, with the object of making Gammy pay her debts* Tu 
-omr extent the situation wa$ improved by die withdrawal of 
else French troops from the Ruhr in 1924; the fixing of a more 
reasonable rate of indemnities; the agreement concluded at 
Locarno in 1925 which placed the front ier between Fran a 
and Germany under the guarantee of Great Britain* Italy, 
and Belgium > and the entry of Germany into the League of 
Nations in 192O. But die League failed to give the German? 
tile sails Faction which they desired. Among other things it 
failed To remove the fear inspired by she strong si snies which 
their neighbours, the French, die Pules, and the Czechs, were 
allowed to maintain* The < iermans contended that they 
should be allowed to rearm, or that their neighbours should 
reduce their armaments. In 1929 the German statesman 
Stn^gctnanndied; he had honestly tried to fulfil his country s 
obligations and to organize the republic on nun-military 
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lines. In the same year n great tinaitcia) crash in New Ynfk 
led to the withdrawal o( American money from Germany, with 
the result that hanks stopped payment, factories were dosed, 
and the number of the unemployed rose to a figure of $i\ 
millions. In such Circumstances the Germans were ready to 
hail almost any one as tlieir saviour. In 1933 a new party, the 
National Socialist, or, in its abbreviated form, the Nazi Party, 
had tried to seize power hv a militan cnuf> d’eiai. The leader 
of lliis party was an Austrian, Adolf Hitler, a man nf humble 
origin and little education, who had fought in the German 
army during the Great War, and had not risen above the rank 
of knee-corporal. After the war he discovered his natural 
gift of oratory, which helped him to proclaim a doctrine of 
fierce nationalism, denunciation of pacificism, undying hatred 
of jews, the building up of a strong and militant Germany, 
pure in race, united in purpose, ready to fight and to make 
any sacrifices necessary to restore the Fatherland to its right¬ 
ful position in the world. Hitler s followers were partly 
idealists like himself, partly ruffians of die worst type; like 
Mussolini he attracted many war veterans, and he preadied 
undevming opposition to Communism, This gained him 
the support of German capitalists, who were alarmed at tin* 
spread of extreme Socialistic ideas; without this help Hitler 
could not have risen TO power The government was too weak 
to suppress his brawn-shirred private army; his appeal found 
a ready response among the youth of Germany and among 
tlir^c who smarted under the intolerable burdens and in¬ 
dignities of \cradles; and in *933 he became Chancellor, 
and a year later, after the death of the aged President Llmdcn- 
burg, the head of the German stale. .-Vs Chancellor he was 
responsible for Germany’s secession from the league of 
Nations, and as Leader he lias carried the struggle farther by 
rearmament on a large scale, conscription, the reoccuparion 
of prohibited districts of the Rhineland, sod the complete 
repudiation of restrictions imposed by the Treaty «£ Versailles, 
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Hitter’s methods arc* when the occasion appears suitable, 
frankly terroristic. Traitors are executed, even m peace time; 
in June 11754 lie co n m eed at* if he did not actually encourage, 
the summary killing of many of the mant disorderly and re¬ 
calcitrant members oi" his own party, some of whom had done 
much to put him in power; jews and open opponent* of the 
Nazi government arc ruthlessly persecuted; Hitler b the 
‘Leader’ whose autobiography must be treated as a sacred 
book, a standard of right thinking, and a source of eternal 
inspiration to all true Gentians. 'Hie extent of his influence, 
and the fanatical reverence with which he is regarded by 
millions of his subjects, are no less remarkable than his rise 
from so lowly a beginning to a position of such eminence. 
The Gentians are certainly mure self-reliant to-day than at 
any time since the Great War; the improved physique of 
their youth was strikingly exemplified by their outstanding 
successes in the Berlin Olympic Games of 1936: but all this 
seems to be leading to one end. German militarism has again 
become a disturbing infl uence in world affairs, and there is 
little cause to doubt that the Nazis believe in the supreme 
efficacy of war. and that they are not content to confine thetr 
energies within the limits of their own country. The murder 
of the Austrian Premier. Dr, Dollftm, in 1934. was contrived 
by Nazis from Munich, and the rebel forces of General 
Franco in the Spanish Civil War of 3936-7 have obviously 
received assistance* unofficially if not otherwise, from Ger¬ 
mane. Both German Nazis and Italian Fascists regard Russian 
Communism with intense liatred. 'lids has caused a new 
balance of power in Europe, and the creation of 3 state of 
equilibrium of somewhat doubtful stability. 

Despite the stress and strain of post-war years, democratic 
forms of government still survive in Great Britain and the 
self-governing Dominions, the United States of America, 
France, Norway, Sweden, Denmark. Holland, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, whose first president, Thomas Masaryk, one of the 
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grfe 4 icjst men uf IiLt time, has declared dim 1 it k the deliberate 
smd discerning love of ,1 nation that appeals tn me, not ihe 
indiscriminate love tltat assume* everything io be njzht be- 
cousc it bears a jiatiunid tube] \ 

In Great Britain Ctmscrfption was discontinued after die 
and although discontent among the labouring class? * has 
ioiinJ expreSiicjn in frequent dcmuntfritmitf by unemployed 
and others, in Atriksrs among policemen* railway workers, and 
miners and even in a general strike of nine days in uyib, 
the good Aeme of the community has precluded the possi¬ 
bility of any armed rising; ilcKtrines like F ascism and Com¬ 
munism have made little headway; the use of paper has Jed to 
no catastrophic fall in the value of money ; the franchise 
been widened to Indude all members of the state, male ant! 
female, of adult age; education and the social services have 
been extended; and a scheme of state insuranee against un¬ 
employment has alleviated distress. The death of King 
George V in January 1936, no less than the happy Silver 
Jubilee of F935, served to show the strength of existing institu- 
tlonEL us \fdl as the personal popularity of the head of the 
state. The abdication in December 1936 of his successor, 
Edward VIII. a popular imiiwdi who chose to renounce hh 
throne rather than a marriage which was strongly opposed 
by tlie leadens of State and Church, and the peaceful ,ind tin* 
event in L accessjuii of hh brother George VI, was a still more 
striking illustration of the persistence of the belief that the 
SijNji k die servant of his people, and that in all matters *A 
importance he should be guided by die advice of the ministers 
whom they put into power* 

l'he relationships of Great Britain with Other parts of the 
hmpirc have been, in rruiiy wap, profoundly vitalised since 
the Great W ir In 1921 a new Dominion was created, the 
Iriili i-ree State, which has its own parliament, Hies its own 
d.iEj, tends to fomign courts, is a separate mem¬ 

ber of die League of Nations, and has the tight to impoM 
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duties on British goods. India has already been given the 
beginnings of self* government, and the time cannot he far dis¬ 
tal it when full Dominion status will he conceded. The great 
relf-governing Dominion*—Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand—were by the Statute of Westminster, 1951. 
given equal status with Great Britain, bound to one another by 
only one acknowledged obligation—'allegiance to the British 
Crown. Legally this has given the Dominions the right to 
secede if they choose, and the accession or rule of an English 
kmc not personally acceptable to them might easily have such 
an effect. In this respect the importance and prestige, as well 
as the responsibilities, or the British sovereign have been 
much increased. 

Wlien the Third French Republic came to birth in Septem¬ 
ber 187c, and indeed for years afterwards, there were many 
who doubted whether it could last. The historian Htmotau* 
in 1875 wrote that ‘possibly it would not adapt itself easily to 
a crisis in which the fate of the country was at stake’. Ills 
fears Irnve not become facts, but they were not really put to 
the rest until the Great War and the difficult period which 
ensued, a period which witnessed a money crisis in July 1926 
so grave that the Finance Minister declared that the Public 
Treasury was at the end of its resources, and in 1934 a situa¬ 
tion sti 11 more dangerous, w hen there was widespread su3p i cion 
that members of the government were implicated in the frauds 
uf a a windier named Stavfcky, and when armed force was 
used in Paris against drmois.'tratars, many of whom were 
killed, in France changes of government are far more fre¬ 
quent than they are in Ureal Britain or in lire United Stales 
of America; there have been rapid transitions during post-war 
years trom the conservatism of M. Poincare to the socialism 
of M. Blum; but through them all the in due nee of the Presi¬ 
dent, who is elected for a period of seven years, has generally 
been exercised in a moderating manner, and crises hare 
usually been averted by the call to power of some saviour, who 
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has held lus country hack from a threatened abyss. Thus 
President Duuiuerguc in 19*6, by rets Hint’ Poincare in power, 
saved a financial disaster ami restored public confidence. 
President Lebrun produced a like dfect in 11)34 by persuad¬ 
ing Do (liners ue, whose prestige was great in Trance, to form 
a ministry. I"he election of M. Blum to the premiership jn 
*936 is 3ii event of European and mtrmniionaJ sigtu'Jicsncc. 
Lndcr him, for the first time in the I list dry of France, cum- 
mu(lists have united with socialists to form a government, 
largely because of their common fear of German Fascism. 
,\L Blum himself is firmly Convinced that the failure of his 
programme will mean the triumph of Fascism in Trance, i |e 
L a genome democrat who has already gone far m the fulfil¬ 
ment of his political promises. A forty-hour week lus been 
established for French workers; the school-leav ing age has 
been raised; and laws have been passed for ihe nationalisa¬ 
tion of the trade in arms and for the dissolution of Fascist 
leagues. 

I he refusal of the l nited States Senate to ratify the peace 
treaty of Versailles was an expression of democratic fi viiny 
in so far as it was due 10 the belief that President Wilson 
had arrogated too much power to himself. 'There were also 
business reasons-particularly the conviction that the true 
interests of the State.-- were best served by keeping 0111 of 
European entanglements, ami by concentrating on internal 
development after tile dbmptioti of the war rears LlL-vs 
were passed to limit immigration; heavy lands were imposed 
to protect industry; foreign investments were increased and 
extended; and. on the whole, despite severe labour troubles, 
some of which were suppressed by armed force, and the 
existence of large numbers of ill-paid workers, the period 
immediately following the Great War was one nf apparent 
prosperity. Although the country was not a member nf flic 
League ol Nations, the American government did suit dis¬ 
sociate itself from the movement 10 ensure world peace. Three 
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dinner Attempts — the Washington Conference of 1921, the 
Geneva Conference of 1927, and the Kellogg Proposals of 
tqsS—were nude to eliminate some of the dancers of war i 
relations with South America, particularly with Mexico, were 
visibly improved; and a Pan-American Congress, held in 
1928, condemned war V an Instrument of national policy 1 , 
and took steps to ensure peaceful means of settlement for 
all disputes which might arise between American states, j n 
1939 the period of prosperity came to an abrupt end. The 
United States government suddenly found itself faced with 
a thus tidal crisis of the utmost magnitude—no! a mm Wall 
Street crash, hut a disaster spreading throughout tile country 
and affecting every das*. Millions faced starvation, and there 
v.'4* no form of state assistance, ,ts in Great Britain, in alleviate 
their suffering;, Many believed that unrest rail v,‘d competition 
and an excess of individualism were at the root of the evil, ami 
that the economic structure of the state required a mure 
systematic and a more equitable fiandling. And so, in 1933, 
Franklin Roosevelt became President, pledged to secure a 
‘-New Deal* for his country, a policy v, hich means that the 
state ts to lake over the control nf unemployment, to regular 
industry, to secure remunerative prices for producers, and to 
obtain fair wages and conditions of labour for all workers; 
The New Deal has in a large measure succeeded, despite the 
action of the Supreme Court of the United States In rejecting 
as incompatible with die written constitution a part id the 
National Recovery Act which sought to regulate the price of 
farm produce. By hi* re-deetion in 1937 for a further period 
of four years, President Roosevelt lias received an assurance 
that lii& pi»licy is enthusiastically approved by the American 
people, and that they wish him to continue in his path of 
reform, 

I he most unhappy country in the world at the beginning 
of I93T was Spain, tom by a relentless civil war in which 
atrocities rivalling the barbarities of ancient or of medieval 
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times went perpetrated qi> each side. Since 1923 the political 
history oi Spain has undergone i-tsitling changes. In 1923 
( reneral Primu de Riven, taking advantage of the weakness 
nr the Spanish parliamentary system, seized power, suspended 
the constitution, and set up a military dictatorship which 
lasted until ill health compelled him to retire in 1929. He 
was an admirer of Fascism, anti like Mussolini he did service 
to his country by promoting; schemes of public works such as 
road-building and the elect rifioatiun of railways. But, like the 
Italian dictator, he brooked sin apposition to his will: the king 
was a mere puppet in his hands; the presj was rigidly cert- 
sored; intellectuals opposed to the dictatorship were banished 
from the country; and pclmcsl Opponents were thrown into 
prison. Primo dc Rivera died in 1930, and early m the follow¬ 
ing vear a bloodless revolution resulted in the deposition of 
the king, Alfonso XIII, and the establishment of a Spanish 
Republic. For the first time in the fiistnry of Spain free elec¬ 
tions were held, and the Re public secured an overwhelming 
majority The new government immediately drew up a enti- 
siiiutiun disestablishing the Roman Catluilic Church, making 
free primary education compulsory, giving women the vote, 
and declare war to be illegal except under conditions 
authorized by the Covenant of the League of Nations. But 
ihr Republic failed to crush tile three pillars of monarchy— 
the nubility, the Church, and tile army—or to give satisfaction 
10 ext remists, I n 1933 a reactionary govern ment of a Cathul ic 
Fascist tendency came into power. !. nder it the liberty ol the 
press was restricted, and much of the social legislation of 
the previous three years was nullified Miners replied by a 
general strike; and in 1934, in the Asturias, there was an 
armed revolt, which was mercilessly suppressed by Moorish 
troops. In February 1936 a general tketion was fatal to 
Catholics and Fascists, and a government was returned com- 
p ised uf Radicals, Socialists., and Communists A difficult 
period followed, during which Socialists were murdered by 
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Fascist^ and Fascist* by Socialists; and ici Jfuly j military 
revolt under Genera) Fiancd, who set up a rebel go^t rumen i 
At fturgos p and whose mam support came original jy from 
Moorish troops whom he had commanded in Morocco. ^ 
the prehide to y civil war which has spread throughout the 
peninsula* and which has developed into something far mere 
dangerous Lhan a struggle for power between two rival fac¬ 
tions. Germany and Italy have supplied the rebeh with all 
their bombing and fighting aeroplane, and with thousands 
u\ volunteers, and Russia lias given similar assistance to frie 
Spanish govemmait- Great Britain* France, and the United 
States ot America have tried id localize the conflict and to 
prevent the sending of help to cither party. There arc souk 
who regard Lite German and Italian attitude as part of .1 
scheme to establish Fascist domuiatiim in Europe, or at lea^s 
as an attempt to check Communism p which Russia wnulii 
naturally try to extend. 

The Great War fad a very unsettling effect iti the Far Fast, 
where it facilitated the Japanese penetration of Chinn. The 
Chinese delegates at Versailles refused to sign the treaty lx - 
cause it gave them no redress against their invaders. Since 
thst rime China has been the prey of civil war between rival 
war-lords; banditry and piracy have become profitable ocuil pa- 
tionfi; the great province or Manchuria fus- uince lyji been 
a Japanese dependency; and in ike south Communism on thv 
Russian tumid has secured a firm hold. Two leaders have 
heefi prominent in an attempt to establish a nationalist party; 
Sun \ at Sen, who in U)2i was proclaimed President of the 
Chinese Republic, and Chiang K11 Sick, who succeeded him 
as head of the national government in 1925. Three years 
later the govcmmenE established itself at Nanking, the new 
capital oi China; hut even though its ultimate aim may he 
democratic republican government the achievement has so 
far been made impossible by the chrome disorders of the 
country, the illiteracy of I he people, the limited nature of the 
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government'* authority, it. 1 ! dependence upon the army for its 
very Misience, and the menace of Japan The cotisianr state 
of tension between China and Japan, and between japan and 
Ru&i-i r has Jed to a belief that the Far Fast is a grea ter storm- 
centre than Europe, and that if there is another world war it 
is in the iJrient that it will t>egui. This theory is |htj ball]v 
wrong. I here is a limit to Japanese aggre^ivents*—a limit 
fixed by the population of japan, which is little more tkm 
sixty rntllinns; the fact that (he Japanese are not gooiE airmen; 
and their lack of seal for eobnixalian. Japan will hardly risk 
a great war in the Far East, unless the nations of Europe go 
to war with one another again; and the growth of Russian 
power, if unchecked, is likely to make it too dangerous for the 
Japanese to attempt further acU of aggression far from their 
own dominions. 

Tlie civilisation of the twentieth century is* in many re¬ 
spects, the fitting culmituition of the endeavours and aspira¬ 
tions of (he post. In same things* such m art and literature) 
the world of to-day cannot chum superiority over the world 
of centuries ago. The tilerary achievements of the Greeks 
and. the artistic work of the ^tcat painters of the Renascence 
have never been surpassed, Biologically man lias ziot ;h1 - 
vitfteed for thirty thousand years. The Cro-Magnons were 
physically superior to the human beings of to-dav: tbrir 
brain* were heavier, and their average height was six feet 
tf»rce inches. But the scientific wonders of modem times 
—wireless tejeprsiphy, the doemafcgtttph, the motor-car, die 
gramophone* aviation-—have nn counterpart in the past: b 
this respect our civilian.i. >n is immcasunibly sup* riur l<> any- 
thing which lias preceded It. Socially* too, then: has !>ecei a 
definite advance, exemplified by the widespread mrAcnirM 
againiri slavery* the sense of duty towards inferior niece, the 
^KtcSf-irjn itin j »|f progressive peoples of the franchise and 

education, the provision of pensions for the aged* mic 
insurance against accidents and sickness* acts improving tlie 
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conditions of factories, reflating hour* of labour, and secur¬ 
ing greater safety for thowe engaged in dangerous occupations 
sueii ^seamanship and mining. Government- show increas¬ 
ing concern for public health, and (fie death-rate has been 
substantially reduced. Life muter normal conditions b much 
mure secure thm it was a hundred or even fifty years atro. 
Medical science is advancing rapidly: many diseases have 
practically disappeared, and many others arc far less preva¬ 
lent i and the work of great doctors like Pasteur. Lord Lister, 
the initiator of antiseptic surgery, and Morton and Simpson* 
w bo introduced anaesthetics, has demean incalculable amount 
inwards the relief of physical pain, ITie zeal for know ledge 
and the spirit of exploration are as keen as ever* The 
discovery of the North and South Poles, Lindbergh's epic 
flight across the Atlantic, and the attempts to climb Everest, 
the world's highest mountain* are a? glorious examples of 
courage and endurance as the achievements of Columbus or 
of Francis Drake* 

Bui there b still much about modem civilization that b 
rpgly and disquieting, $uch m pauperism, imemploymenr. 
tfhiins, aiid t worse than all, war, the most enduring relic of 
barbarism. Selfishness and tear still dominate men's minds: 
reason’s greatest conquest b to come. Juhn Stuart Mill once 
predicted that ail the great sources of human suffering would 
ultimately be overcome. This would mean an advance, not 
oujy In medical science, where it may not unreasonably be 
expected* but abb in political and in soriil science, where it 
will be much more difficult. It would mean the abolition of 
war, the disappearance of crime, the end of slums, the emne- 
tion of class hatred, and a degree of individual wisdom and 
unselfishness which may appear beyond the regions of possi- 
bility T but which must, none the less, be the aim of all true 
civilization* Real progress b almost a J wavs the result of 
attempts to attain die apparently unattainable. 
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Same Important Dates in Medieval and Modern Hit toty 

A. lO L 

5x7-65 The reign of the Kmpexor Justinian, 

570™ The Lifts of Mohammed. 

733 duties Muriel defeared ihe Mohammedan? at To^ f 
771-S14 The reign of Charles the Great 

Sod Charles the Great ctuwned Emperor at Rome—the begin- 
* niuK of the Hal f Roman Empire- 
106b The Norman Conquest of England* 
ichjs The First Crusade* 

1j 9$-1 2 i& Innocent 111 T Pope. 

1315 Mspu C*rtu signed by the English King John. 

1 226 Dea [ h of Franeia of Aiski . 

1227 Death of Jen^hiJ Khan. 

1 -71 ~95 The navel? of .Marco Polo. 

1309 I'he Papacy shifted from Rome to Avignati- 
134S Tl« Black Death, 

137S-1417 The G fett Schism in t he Papacy. ended by the arkr 10\v* 
Judgement by aiJ Roman Catholic? of one Pope* whose 
headquarters were fo be at Rnmc* 

13S4 The Deaih of John Wydlffe. 

1415 John Uu*? burned at Constance. 

1453 ConatJintinopJc captured by tise * Ottoman Tuiku^ 

1402 Columbus*? first voyage to Amenta. 

1498 Va±cn da Gamj. discovered m *csl mu te to In din. 
i jiy Leonardo di Vinci died. Magellan's expedition started to 
Ajiil rmind the world. Cortex entered the etty of Mexico, 
1 321 lather at the Dier of Worms* 

1525 “'I'be Mogul Empire founded rn India, 

1559 lire Jesuit Order foundrd, 

154b Dei lit of Mumn Luther, 

1547 Ivan the Terrible took the title of Czar of Russia, 

1556-1605 The reign of Akbwr the Great an India* 

1564-1616 The Life of William Shakcsptitre 
■ 609 Dutch independence secured. 
i6rS-4S The Tliirty Years 1 War. 

1650 The PPgrtm Fathers left England m the Mayfitowr* 
1642-60 The Great Rebellion in England. 
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1643 f*nuli XIV of Frame began his kin£ mim of 7a yrttr?. 

1644 Thu beginning of the frhutdiu Dyruaty in Chirm. 

1 5^8 The 1 GJtariom Revolution* \n England. 

* 689-1715 P«cr the Cirest Cur of Ku*&U» 

1707 Knd of the Mogul Empire in India. 

1757 Di jlh of Sir I^ar Newton. 

1740 Frederic!; tEic (.ktljE bet amis of Prtts&i^. 

* 75^3 Th* Seven Years' War. England end France fought fa 1 
supremacy in North America and India. 

1775 The American Wur of Independence, 

177b (4 July) The American I^eciarirtion of |nJrpendwiLr^ 

17^9-94 The Great French Revolution. * 

1795 Napoleon became commimder-in-chief of the Frcitt b troops 
in Italy and so ifmbarke-d Upon hb career of oonque&t. 
t8og The Bailie of Trafalgar. 

1812 The Retreat from Moscow. 

1S14 Napaltm sent u* Elba. 

t^i j The Rattle of W Qtqiw ^nd the Jinnl overthrow >*2' NjpoSron. 

The War of Grech Independence. 

*8je The First Paa-seriget Railway (Liverpool to Mnnch^ktefi. 
183^ The Fin r Reform Rill passed by the English Parliament 
1S40 China begin* to qttrjd the serjaua attention of Bump cm 2. 
1S48 Tlie 1fteat year of revolution*. 

* 3 jj Japan, opened to foreign mtiiwl, 

1859 The beginning of Lhe itrugjde far ital-jn IitdepcBticncc_ 

*871 Wiilmm I of Pni^sra became German Emperor, The Third 
French Republic; established, 

1912 China became a republic. 

1314-18 The Great War, 

*9*7 E-trg frits flimcm of the Soviet Republic of Ru^fLi, 
m2* The fim meeting of the League os Nations* 

*921 Creation of the Irish Free Slate. 
tqzi The Faschi: March on Rumc P 
1923 PrcHlarimtion of the Turkish Republic. 
si>^i End of the Spurn bh Mcanirchy, 

1934 Hitler became hi: id of thr G^murn Stale. 

1 vjl-b 1 taliart Coriquei \ of Abyssini*, 

193& Accession fjftmtnry) ,nui Abdication (Djfc-ember) of Edirard 
VIFL bivm of Great Britain. 

Chnl War in Spurn* 

*937 Fra nk li n Roosevelt re-elected Prcridcut of the United 
Starts of America, 
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